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AVIS. 

“4 Defence of MEpDIcAL STUDENTS,” and “a graphic sketch of a late celebrated 
Execution” in our next. We repeat that we have not space to enumerite the arti- 
cles received. The rejected are so described. Those that are read and accepted, or 
not yet read or fully cousidered, must wait theirtiwe J,S. is impatient beyond our 
power to g-atify his anxiety “ to appear.” To him, and to others, with the best incli- 
pation to be just to al!, we say with RABELAIS—* patience passé science.” 

C. M’s. “ Ghost,” if it can be ranked among spirits, is much below proof. 

“ A Village Story,’ by Mr. Thomas West, of Fifeshire, has merit, but is not cal- 
culated, we apprehend, to amuse a London fireside. 

We were much amused with old Brasbridge’s memoir of himself, and more so 
perhaps on accouat of its silly twaddle and egotism; but we think, though we cannot 
expect Citizens to allow, that enough isas good as a feast. Therefore we want no 
more memoirs of Shop-keepers, and “the nephew of Mr. Paiitie Putiuips, Haber- 
dasher, deceased,” may have the life of his uncle returned ; but from what he states 
of the Will, we doubt much whether he wishes fo see it restored. This young gen- 
tleman’s orthography bears a striking resemblance to that of the Noble Lord who 
kept a Chandler’s shop at Gosport; for instance—‘‘ My uncle died without hishoe.” 
—Now wheiher this means that he died in bis slippers after too hearty a meal, or 
that he made jis exit at the Old Bailey, we are at a loss to determine. 

Rejecied.— Movdon ** On Silence,” can do better things ;—Fovls of Fortune :— 
Thomas Bull, of Panyer Alley ;—A.B.X. The Sigh;—“ Essay on the desire of 
getting,” is sensible, but very dull; “ 4 Joint Laughing Stock Company,”—we 
imagine that this is not a fiction—most of the Companies are at present of that 
description. 

L. R. “* On the philosophy of gas,” throws no light on the subject, Every possible 
absurdity is here introduced with “ philosophically speaking.” We have no quarrel 
with the term, and think he has as much right to use it as many others, for nihil tam 
absurdé dici potest quod non dicatur ab aliquo Pu1LosoPHORUM.”— Cic. 

Weare disposed to think that “ Ro/lo‘s Epigrams” are none of the newest. One, 
however, on a subject which, though most worn, is likely to last the longest, we sjall 

ive :— 

, “ On the Death of my Wife. 
Two bones of my body have taken a trip, 
I’ve buried my rib, and got rid of my Hyp.” 

Percy Vivyan’s “ Beard” must to the barber's. It is a goodly thing, but requires 
av operation, which at our leisure shall be performed, to make it fit for Christian 
company. 

“ Waman,” and “ The Derotion of Curtius,” are also received. 

Dr. Carey's “ Pedotropheian, ar Narsing Company,” struck us at the commence- 
ment as a piece of pleasantry, but we found the paper written in sober sadness. The 
worthy Doctor’s good will does him honour, but we very much object to facilitating 
the means of removing infants from their mothers; we would rather increase the 
difficulty,so as to render it insurmountable. In a late proceeding in the Consistory 
.Court, Lonp WesTMEATH is represented to have said of her Ladyship, “ Why the 
devil con't she nurse her own child ?”—and without much admiration of the language, 
‘we cannot but approve of the sentiment. . 

A Mr. JONATHAN Brown, who states himself to be “dn American raised,” and 
n whom we appear to have raised the devil, has written us a most vituperative letter 
on our article “ Paul Jones.” He is exceedingly indignant at his being called “a 
pirate and freebooter.”’ ‘Your annals,” says Jonathan Brown, “ cannot furnish 
sucha hero.” Weadmit it! Then comes a threat that if we do not retract, he will 
write a pamphlet to expose us —to this we can only reply in the heroic language of 
one of our celebrated tragedies—‘*‘ DoopLe, do!” 


In No. V. will appear the Character of Henny¥Y BrovuGn:n, Esq.M.P. No. Il. 
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A RUNNING COMMENTARY ON THE HAMLET OF 1603. 


PERMIT me, Mr. Editor, to trouble you with a few desultory observations upon 
the newly-discovered edition of “ Hamlet,” which I cannot but consider the 
greatest literary curiosity and most interesting Shakspearian relic that has for 
many years past blessed the eye of a bibliomaniac.* The apathy, however, 
with which the announcement of its existence has been received, seems to argue 
but little for the sincerity of those common-place eulogies on the author, 
which we hear so fluently delivered by every well-dressed, well-bred young 
gentleman in the three kingdoms, and somewhat to justify a suspicion that 
many people have little acquaintance with his works beyond what they have 
casually picked up in the theatre. One might reasonably have imagined, 
after all the wailing and lamentation over the paucity of information respecting 
Shakspeare, that the discovery of a rough draught of his most popular per- 
formance would have excited the keenest curiosity ; yet, has this occurred ? 
Nothing of the kind. With the exception of three or four .paragraphs (most 
of them speaking of it contemptuously,) which have appeared in the news- 
per and a brief article in the London Magazine, I am not aware that it 


chas been- noticed by any publication, great or small. This would not have 


happened in the good old times of Malone, Steevens, Reed, and the rest. I 
do verily believe that the dying moments of those worthies would have been 
embittered by the knowledge that this object of long-protracted, tedious, and 
fruitless research, this ardently-desired treasure, this 


——-“ unreach’d paradise of their despair,” 





* It is dated 1603, (one year earlier than any edition previously known,) and was 
discovered by mere chance among the hooks of the late Sir C, Bunbury, by whose 
family it was sold to Messrs. Payne and Foss, booksellers, of Pall-Mall, and purchased 
of them by the Duke of Devonshire, having previously been reprinted in 8vo, It ia 
a somewhat singular circumstance, that about the same period a vo!ume of old English 
plays wes picked up at a bookseller’s in Holland, among which was a drama long 


sought for in vain, viz, one founded on the history of Richard the Third, earlier than 
that of Shakspeare. 
2G 2 
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which their longing eyes were destined never to behold, and which man 


' : y 
began to suspect had never existed, would at a future period be discovered, 
and be received with indifference. 


** But it so falls out, 
That what we have, we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but, being lackt and lost, 
Why then we see its value; then we find 


The virtue, that possession would not shew us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


To come, however, more directly to the object of my.letter. The “ Ham- 
let’? of 1603, it has been said, ** bears the same relation to the entire play, 
which the early copies of *‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and ‘ Henry the Fifth’ hold to jen works in their perfect state.””— 
Not precisely, I think, although it affords Shakspeare’s primary conceptions 
of the composition. Any one who reads three pages of the pieces just men- 
tioned, will admit that if they give the plays in a comparatively unfinished 
form, they still have every appearance (so far as they go,) of having been 
printed from authentic MSS., or, in other words, of being genuine copies of 
the author’s rough sketches; while the “ Hamlet’”’ bears as palpable marks of 
having been surreptitiously taken down piecemeal in the theatre, by a blun- 
dering scribe, who contrived to pervert the meaning of every other sentence 
with surprising ingenuity. Some of the passages are conclusive upan this 


point.—Take, for instance, the version of the popular soliloquy, ‘ To be, or 
not to be :”— 


To be, or not to be, I,* there’s the point ; 
To die, to sleepe, is that all? I, all: 
No, to sleepe, to dreame, I, mary, there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, — 
And borne berore an everlasting Judge, 
From whence no passenger ever return’d, 
The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d. 
But for this, the ioyfull hope of this, 
Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich cursed of the poore? 
The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or a tirant’s raigne, 
And thousand more calamities besides, 
To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life, 
When that he may his full quietus make 
With a bare bodkin.” 


To quote more is needless, Can any one for a moment believe that 
Shakspeare penned this unconnected, unintelligible jargon, or that the most 


careless printer, with the genuine text before him, could possibly have so 
corrupted it? Common sense at once decides in the negative, and confirms 


the supposition, that such passages were the production of a careless reporter, 
who, provided he made up a saleable article in the form of a play, was alto- 
gether indifferent about its correctness: losing a word in one place, and two 
mm another; sometimes dropping a whole line, and sometimes trusting so 
entirely to memory, that though he manages to give something like the 
author’s meaning, he scarcely retains a word of his language. For example, 

helia’s well-known reply to the advice Laertes gives her, when about to 
depart for France, is a mere paraphrase of the actual text :-— 





* Readers vot familiar with early-printed books may require to be apprised that I 
(as in the above instance,) was commonly put for ay. 
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“ Brother, to this I haue lent attentiue eare, 
And doubt not but to keepe my honour firme ; 
But, my deere brother, do not you 
Like to a cunning sophister, 

Teach me the path and ready way to heauen, 
While you forgetting what is said to me, 
Your selfe, like to a carelesse libertine, 

Doth giue his heart, his appetite at ful, 

And little recks how that his honour dies."* 


I know it will be objected, and with truth, that Shakspeare re-wrote many 
of the speeches ; but surely of such lines as these we may say what Johnson 
does of the old plays on which Henry the Sixth is founded—* they are so 
imperfect and mutilated, that there is no reason for supposing them the first 
draughts of Shakspeare. I am inclined (he continues) to believe them copies 
taken by some auditor, who wrote down, during the representation, what the 
time would permit him, perhaps filled up his omissions at a second or third 
hearing, and when he had by this method formed something like a play, sent 
it to the printer.”” That this was a common custom in our early theatres is a 
fact too notorious to need the citation of illustrative authorities, and J, for 
one, am persuaded that the newly-found Ham!et was thus manufactured by 
some Benbow of Elizabeth’s days; this is a belief which “ fire shall not burn 
out of me; I will die in it at the stake.”’ 

My opinion, nevertheless, as to the manner in which this play was manu- 
factured, became for a short time a little staggered, by remarking the /iteradly 
correct state in which one of the longest speeches is given, viz. Voltimand’s 
narrative of the embassy to Norway. Surely, thought I, this was never ac- 
complished by the blockhead who disfigured every other passage, and must 
therefore needs have been printed from an authentic MS.; but farther reflec- 
tion leads me thus to explain the circumstance: the representative of Volti- 
mand was of course one of the inferior performers, with whom the copyist of 
the play had perhaps some acquaintance, and from whom he procured a 
faithful transcript of the speech in question. Thus only can I account for this 
isolated specimen of correctness amid innumerable blunders. 

Quitting, however, the consideration of these comparatively unimportant 
points, I proceed to offer a few remarks upon the variations between the text 
of this early copy and of the play in its enlarged state, which I noted down in 
a cursory perusal, and now submit to your consideration. 

The writer of the article in the London Magazine objects to the reading of 
this edition—* And then it [the ghost] faded, like a guilty thing.”” That of 
the common version, started, is doubtless preferable; but is not the former 
word countenanced by what Marcellus observes immediately after ?— 


“ It faded on the crowing of the cocke.”’ 


In reply to this, it perhaps may be urged, that when ;Boratio subsequently 
describes the .apparition to Hamlet, he says, ‘ it shrunk in haste away,” and 
1 am not snihined to dispute the matter ; but, I do really think if some method 
could be devised by which the Ghost might seem to ‘ make itself air,” 
instead of stalking off at the side-scene, or sinking through a trap, the effect 
would be far more imposing than as matters are managed at present. 

Here I may mention as worthy of notice, the curious stage-direction which 
occurs in the closet-scene, “ Enter the Ghost in his night gowne.’”’ This, 
and Hamlet’s exclamation, 

“ My father, in the habite as he liued,” 
evidently appear to denote that the Ghost’s costume on this occasion was dif- 
ferent from that which he appeared in at the opening of the play ; and though 


* 
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a night-gown and slippers would be thought too free and easy in these days of 
fastidious refinement, some kind of vestment more shadowy and less substan- 
tial than armour might here perhaps be assumed with good effect. ‘The 
Ghost’s present style of dress is, however, as old as Rowe's time, whatever 
the pristine garb might be, for the frontispiece to his edition of Hamlet 
(1709,) represents the spirit, armed ‘* exactly cap-a-pee”’ as we still see it. 

There is a well-known passage in Hamlet's address to Horatio after the 
colloquy with his father’s spirit, the drift of which appears to me to have been 
altogether overlooked. ‘is this :— 


“ There are more things in heauen and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream't of in your philosophie.” 


Every representative of the character I have seen, here laid an emphasis 
on the word your, as though Hamlet meant complacently to set his own su- 
perior information in contrast with poor Horatio’s ignorance; but surely 
nothing of the sort is intended. ’Tis a sneer at those philosophers who refer 
every circumstance, apparently marvellous, to natural causes, and reject alto- 
gether the notion of any supernatural agency in the affairs of the world: a 
doctrine, we have reason to think, little in harmony with Shakspeare’s notions 
upon such subjects. My conjecture ts supported by a passage farther on— 
«* *Sblood ! there is something in this more than natural, if philosophy could 
find it out.” Soin the Second Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, verse 8,—‘* Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit.” ’Tis plain then, I think, that in both the above passages 
philosophy should be graced with a capital, and that the your in the first of 
them does not relate personally to Horatio.* The use of the pronoun in 
this general sense is still common, as ‘* your thorough-bred courtier is a 
most contemptible character ;’? nay, an instance in point occurs farther on in 
the play before us, where Hamlet says to the actor, 

“ Mary, and you mouth it, as a many of your players do, 
I’de rather heare a towne bull bellow.” 

This censure is evidently levelled at players generally, and not at the par- 
ticular company which the person addressed belonged to.—Take note, by the 
way, that the ** towne bull” orginally held the place since usurped by the 
“* town crier.”” 

A new reading, or new emphasis, introduced by Kemble, which has been 
the subject of much discussion, pro and con, is now proved to be incorrect, 
though he still deserves the praise of ingenuity for conceiving it. Horatio 
having described the first appearance of the Ghost to Marcellus and Bernardo, 
who “ stande dumbe, and speake not to him,” and added that he * with 
them the third night kept the watch,’”” Hamlet asks— 

“ Did you not speak to it ?” 

Kemble, here, by laying a stress upon you, instead of speak, as had been 
customary, directed the question especially to Horatio, which drew forth a 
long sneering note from Steevens, though, standing as Horatio’s reply does 
in the common text, (“‘ My lord, I did,’’) the innovation was at least plausi- 
ble. The first edition, however, seems to support Steevens’s objection, for 
it reads, ** My lord, we did.” 

** Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus,’’ and one or two instances of 





* Since this was written, I have been told by a friend that he has heard Mr. Young 
use the emphasis here suggested. ‘Io Mr. Y. therefore, the merit of the innovution (if 
it shall be allowed to possess any,) is exclusively due. 
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‘lapping appear to occur in this play. Hamlet, speaking of his father, 


says,— 
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“ How look’t he,—frowningly ? 
“ . ; . ” 
Hvratio. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 


yet, just after the Ghost has disappeared, Horatio observes, — 


* So frown’d he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the yce.” 

It has been recommended, upon the authority of this reading, to substitute 
Polacks for Polack, but of this I cannot approve. In the first place, 
** pollax,”’ the old mode of spelling poleaxe, doubtless found a place in the 
text solely through a blunder of the transcriber, who either heard the word 
indistinctly, or perhaps knew not what Polack meant; and secondly, as 
Steevens remarks, ‘* we cannot well suppose that in a parley the king bela- 
boured many, as it is not likely that provocation was given by more than 
one; or that on such an occasion he would have condescended to strike a 
meaner person than a prince.” 

An oversight seems.also to occur where Hamlet observes of his father, — 

“ How his soule stoode to the state of heauen, 

Who knowes, saue the immortall powres,” 
because the Ghost has expressly informed him that he was cut off in the very 
blossom of his sins, and condemned to fast in fire till they should be burnt 
and purged away. Another slip is in the closet-scene, where the Queen 
exclaims, as if she had just made the discovery, ‘* Alas, he’s mad!” though 
she and the whole court had been of that opinion long before. This, you 
will say, is the very essence of small criticism, and so it is; but, the most 
trivial observations become interesting when applied to such a work as 
«‘ Hamlet,” a reflection which induces me to swell this important list of 
lapses, by pointing out a true Hibernian idea in the Queen’s description of 
Ophelia’s death :— 
“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 

That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples.’ 


The players, I see, have avoided this blunder, by reading— 
“ There with fantastic garlands did she come.” 


The writer before alluded to, styles the reading of the first edition,—* In 
the dead vast and middle of the night,’’ a cockneyism. On the contrary, 
(to my thinking at least,) ’tis not only beautifully expressive, but also per- 
fectly Shakspearian. What says Prospero? ~ 

“ Urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee.” 

The ‘* vast of night” is what we familiarly term the dead of the night; 
or, as,Bolingbroke more poetically expresses it, (Second Part of Henry the 
Sixth, }qez ls 

«Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
The time when screech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves.” 


Of the two readings hitherto received, one (‘* the dead waist and middle 
of the night,”) is a vulgar pleonasm, and the other (‘ dead waste’) mere 
no-meaning. , 
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Much time and ink have been expended by the commentators in endea~ 
vouring to determine the precise signification of that passage, ‘* The first row 
of the pious chanson will shew you more ;’’ which, after all, they have left 
as they found it. Rowe not being able to comprehend it, substituted, “ The 
first row of the rubrick.”” Pope proposed adopting the text of the folio, 
“* pons chansons,” asserting that Ffaralet alludes to “old ballads sung on 
bridges ;”” but the newly-discovered quarto determines the point at once in 
favour of the old text, for it reads, ** The first verse of the godly ballet.” 

What perplexity also has Polonius occasioned by his remark, when speak- 
ing of the Players, “‘ For the law of writ and the liberty these are the only 
men.’’ Some people indeed pretend to understand it, but for my own part, 
I candidly confess, I never could tell exactly whether I underst it or not. 
The original edition, however, makes the matter clear enough, ‘* The law 
hath writ, these are the only men.” Although the scene lies in Denmark, 
Shakspeare, as usual, alludes without ceremony to the manners and customs 
of England, and has just before introduced a defence of the licensed Bankside 
players against the unauthorised ‘¢ little eyases,”’ their rivals. Is it not there- 
fore pretty clear that by the above remark he meant to enhance their claims 
to consideration, by referring to the exclusive patent for acting granted by 
Elizabeth to Burbage and others, of the Globe? At any rate, upon this 
supposition, the passage acquires some meaning, whereas it previously had 
little or none. 

In some particulars I think the first quarto is preferable as an acting-play 
to that we have: let me point out one or two. In the piece as now per- 
formed, Hamlet “ enters reading,” merely, as it would seem, to introduce the 
fleer at the infirmities of Polonius which immediately ensues ; but in the 
original play, when the King exclaims, ** See where hee comes poring vppon 
a booke,’’ Hamlet enters, and commences that sublime train of speculation 
upon death and immortality, which thus appears to have been suggested by 
the work upon which he has just been “ poring.”” This is surely far better 
than for the actor upon his entrance to walk at once to the foot-lights, and 
commence his. reasoning abruptly, without any particular or appaiently 
inciting cause, 

Some of the new (or, more correctly, old) readings are also improvements. 
When Ophelia says to her father, ** My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
&c.”” the image of a chamberlain’s daughter darning her stockings always 
struck me as being somewhat !udicrous; the old play reads, ** Hee found 
mee walking in the gallery all alone.’”? Again, when Hamlet says to the 
Actress, “* Pray God your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not 
cracked within the ring,’’ he assuredly might profit by the imjunction of 
Polonius to Laertes: ‘* Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” In the 
first edition, the impropriety of this horse-raillery is considerably diminished, 
if not altogether removed, by the mere insertion of a monosyllable, which 
shews that it was addressed to one of the men,—* Pray God, sir, your 
voyce,”” &c. 

any persons probably, as well as myself, have fancied it unpleasant and 
mcongruous when Hamlet breaks off from his all-absorbing meditatsoms upon 
the appearance of his father’s spirit, to return the ‘ Hillo, ho, ho, boy!’’ of 
Horatio, like "Squire Groom hallooing on a pack of hounds. This, more- 
over, was the falconer’s call to lure back a stray bird, and therefore proceeds 
with peculiar impropriety from the object sought for. In the first quarto the 
words are doubtless appropriated to the true speaker :— 
“ Horatio. My lord, my lord. 
“ Marcellus. Lord Hamlet. ; 
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“ Horatio. Ill, lo, lo, ho, ho. . 
“ Marcellus. Iil, lo, lo, so, ho, so, come boy, come. 

“ Horatio. Heauens, secure him. 

“ Marcellus. How ist, my noble lord ? 

“ Horatio. What news, my lord? 

“ Hamlet. O wonderfull, wonderfull !” 


Here let me enquire of some one able to enlighten my ignorance, the 
reason why Hamlet, when about to propound the oath to Horatio and his 
associates, shifts his position to a different quarter, whenever the Ghost be- 
neath exclaims, ‘ Swear!’ The presence of a supernatural being might be 
thought to impose additional solemnity upon the proposed engagement, and 
would therefore be courted by him, rather than nasi at such a moment, 


At all events, I confess, the drift of his behaviour is by no means apparent 
to me. 


The old play, moreover, is sometimes preferable for its very want of pas- 
sages, whic 


(not to speak it profanely,) appear to have been added some- 
what injudiciously. I will only cite as an example the insurrection in favour 
of Laertes,—an absurd. incident, introduced without necessity, and producing 
no result. In the old play we find nothing of it; the stage-direction merely 
says, ‘‘ 4 noyse within; enter Leartes.”’ 

This last word is thus spelled throughout, and Polonius is everywhere styled 
Corambis, which could scarcely have arisen from a mistake even of the most 
defective ear, and was therefore doubtless the name originally given to the 
character. Rosencrantz and Gildenstern are metamorphosed into Rossencraft 
and Gilderstone, and Cornelius and Voltimand into Cornelia and Voltemar ; for 
Reynaldo we have Montano ; the King is distinguished by his regal title only, 
being nowhere termed Claudius; and Osric is merely called ** a bragart 
gentleman.”” The head-lines of the pages present a core deserving 
notice, the play being throughout alternately styled ‘* The Tragedie of Ham- 
let,”” and “ The Tragedy of Hamlet.” To find the same word variously 
spelled in the same page of old books and manuscripts is by no means un- 
common, but this regular irregularity is what I never before remarked. 

There are few points connected with the play which have been more fre- 
quently discussed than the question whether Shakspeare intended that the 
Queen should be supposed privy to the murder of her husband. They who 
maintain the affirmative, refer to the implied charge of guilt made by the 
Ghost in speaking of ‘* the thorns that in her bosom lodge, to prick and sting 
her ;’’ while they who advocate the contrary opinion assert that this relates 
merely to her incestuous marriage, and urge that she not only betrays no 
emotion during the performance of the mock play before the court, but ex- 
presses much astonishment when taxed with the deed by Hamlet in the closet- 
scene. Whatever Shakspeare’s subsequent ideas were, his original intention 
is, I think, decisively ascertained by the Queen’s positive denial in the first 
edition :— 

“ Alas, it is the weaknesse of thy braine, 
Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy heart's griefe: 
But as I haue a soule, I sweare by heauen, 
I never knew of this most horride murder.” 


This declaration she subsequently seems to make good, by displaying a 
natural indignation on discovering the plot against Hamlet, and even abetting 
him in his Tues upon the King; e. g. 

“ Queene. Then I perceive there's treason in his lookes, 
That seem'd to sugar o’re his villanie: 
But I will sooth and please him for a time, 
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For murderous mindes are alwayes jealous ; 
But know not you, Horatio, where he is? 
“ Horatio. Yes, Madame, and he hath apoynted me 
To meete him on the east side of the cittie 
To-morrow morning. 
“ Queene. OQ faile not, good Horatio, and withal, commend me 
A mother's care to him, bid him a while 
Be wary of his presence, lest that he 
Faile in that he goes about.” 


Her character, in short, is raised from that of an insignificant personage, 
whose innocence at best is problematical, to that of a prominent agent in the 
drama, with no particular fault but her objectionable marriage. 

I shall conclude this long and, to many readers, I fear, tedious paper, with 
a few words upon the opinion which seems to prevail, that the quarto of 1693 
contains no new lines worth preserving. To this I demur. That it has 
many such of singular beauty is not true, but that several of its variations 
from the received copies of Shakspeare’s play are valuable, will not readily 
be denied by those who wish “ to lose no drop of that immortal man,” 
Take, for instance, part of the colloquy between the King and Laertes,— 


“ King. Content you, good Leartes, for a time, 
Although I know your griefe is as a floud, 
Brimme full of sorrow; but forbeare a while, 
And thinke already the reuenge is done 
On him that makes you such a haplesse sonne. 
“ Teartes. You haue preuail'd, my lord; a while Ile strive 
To bury griefe within a tombe of wrath, 
Which once vnhearsed, then the world shall heare 
Leartes had a father he held deere. 
“ King. No more of that, ere many dayes be done, 
You shall heare that you do not dreame vpon.” 


This, with the exception of the line in italics, is not perhaps very fine, but 
questionless ’tis Shakspeare’s, and, as such, who would consent to be deprived 
of it? Part of the advice given to Ophelia by Polonius likewise deserves 
citation :— 

Ofelia, receiue none of his letters, 
For louers’ lines are snares to intrap the heart ; 
tefuse his tokens, both of them are keyes 
To vniocke chastitie vnto desire. 
Come in, Ofelia, such men often proue 
Great in their wordes, but little in their loue.” 

The King’s remark upon Ophelia’s frenzy appears also to be a genuime 
morsel :— 

“ A pretty wretch! this is a change indeede : 
O time, how swiftly runnes our ioyes ee ! 
Content on earth was neuer certaine bred, 
To-day we laugh and liue, to-morrow dead.” 


One more of these specimens, and I have done. The following is at least 
valuable as a curiosity, since, unlike many other passages which vary from 
the common copies, it appears evidently to be Shakspeare’s first rough 
draught, rather than the patchwork composition of a blundering scribe :— 


“ Queene. Hamlet, what means't thou by these killing words ? | 
“ Hamlet, Why this I meane; see here, behold this picture, 

It is the portraiture of your deceased husband ; 

See here a face to outface Mars himselfe, 

An eye at which his foes did tremble at, 

A front wherein all vertues are set downe 

For to adorne a king and guild his crowne; 
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Whose heart went hand in hand euen with that vow 
He made to you in marriage, and he is dead, 

Murdred, damnably murdred. This was your husband, 
Looke you now, here is your husband, 

With a face like Vulcan, 

A looke fit for a murder and a rape, 

A dull dead hanging looke, and a hell-bred eie, 

To affright children and amaze the world.” 


Many other remarks upon this dramatic curiosity occur to me, but as you 
and your readers are doubtless ere now inclined to exclaim, hold, enough! 
1 refrain from inflicting more of my tediousness upon you at present. 


AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 


P.S. May I venture to propound to your learned correspondents two 
queries, quite equal in importance to many points which have been gravely 
debated by the commentators. Imprimis, should not the representative of 
Hamlet be a stout man, a kind of Jack Falstaff, secing that the Queen, 
during the fencing-match, observes, ** He’s fat, and scant of breath.’’? Se- 
condly, ought not his chin to be graced with a flowing beard? Surely so; 
or what does he mean by demanding in Act Il.— 


“ Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ?” 


I recommend this subject to the consideration of Mr. PLANCHS, who has 
devoted so much commendable labour to the task of producing other plays 
with perfect fidelity of costume, &c. 

Like a woman’s P.S., mine shall include the most choice thing I have to 
communicate, viz. three extracts from a journal kept on board the ship Dragon, 
by Captain KEELING, one of the earliest commanders employed by the East 
India Company, in whose library the MS. is preserved. ‘They seem to shew 
that Hamlet was then, as now, preferred by most people before any other 
play, in the proportion of at least two to one. Mr. BoaDeEn tells us that the 
question being agitated among certa'n critics, whether Othello or Macbeth 
were our poet’s greatest production,—** The critics (said KEMBLE,) may 
settle that point among them; they will decide only for themselves. As to 
the people, notice this, Mr. BoADEN; take up any Shakspeare you will, 
from the first collection of his works to the last, which has been read, and 
look what play bears the most obvious signs of perusal. My life for it, they 
will be found in the volume which contains the play of Hamlet.” (Boaden’s 
Life of Kemble, Vol. I.)* 

Now to my extracts fiom Keeling :— 


“ Sept. 5, 1607. I sent the Portuguese interpreter, according to his desire, 
aboard the Hector, where he broke fast, and after came aboord me, where we had 
the Tracrvy or Hamer; and in the afternoone we went altogether ashore, to 
see if we could shoot an elephant.” 


“ Sept. 29, 1607. Captain Hawkins dined with me, when my company acted 
Kince RicHarvE THE SEconp.” 
“© March 31, 1608. I invited Captain Hawkins to a fyshe dinner, and had 


Hamtet acted aboord me, which I permit, to keepe my people from idleness and 
unlawful games, or sleep.” 





* The late Charles James Fox used to say, that it would have been better for the 
fame of Shakspeare, as a dramatist, if he had nof written his Hamlet. Although 
KemBLe evidently did not intend to make the distinction, he rests its popularity on 
the reading, and perhaps it is the most read, it being much more adapted to the closet 


than the stage —io the quiet of solemn thought, than to the bustle of scenic repre- 
sentation —Ep. 
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“ DinNeER! what art thou, that thy savoury rays 
Can make the stomach from its centre roll 
Its who!e long course ?—a sad and shadowy maze ! 
Thou midnight or thou noon-tide of the soul ! 
One glorious vision lighting up the whole 
Of the wide world ; or one deep wild desire, 
By day and night, consuming cod and sole, 
Till taste and relish, nay, till hunger’s fire 
Desert the weary jaws—a cold and mouldering pyre !” 
Cro.y’s “ ANGEL OF THE WoKLD.” 


“ A good DINNER is the summum bonum of all earthly felicity.” 
Hume's Essays. 


“ Give me a good DINNER, and an appetite to eat it, and I will be happier than the 
mightiest potentate which this world can produce, surrounded by his satellites, and 
rioting in the indulgence of immeasurable power. Satisfied in this respect, I should 
pass my time in unalloyed happiness, and pity those whom fate had excluded from « 
similar enjoyment, as the victims of chance and the slaves of misery !” 

Dr. JOHNSON. 


“TI do not think there can be anything in the world of more vital importance to 
the high and aspiring energies of man than—a good DINNER. Vide my Book on 
Cooks and Cookery.” Dr. KITCHENER. 


** Nunc eadem labente die convivia querit.”—VIRGIL. 


Et catera—et catera—et cetera. 


To the opinions of these great and good men I will add my own ; and as 

I have seen some fifty summers or so, I am entitled by courtesy, if not by 
equity, to hold an opinion upon this, as well as upon other highly grave and 
important matters, This then is my opinion—that there are few things in 
this wretched world which can be compared to a good dinner. The mere 
process of dining is—absque omni dubio—one of the most interesting and 
momentous of all possible, or impossible, enterprises. ‘There is something 
so a delightful in gratifymg the inward cravings of the outward 
man, by a comfortable indulgence in the pleasures of the table, that our 
irresistible mistress Nature—malgré any pretended stoicism to the contrary— 
loves dearly to riot and revel therein. Hear what that ‘ingenious and 
learned antiquary,’’ John Selden, saith on this point. ‘*’Tis much the doc- 
trine of the times, that men should not please themselves, but deny them- 
selves every thing they take delight in ; not look upon beauty, wear no good 
clothes, and (horresco referens!) eat no good meat, &c. which seems the 
reatest accusation that can be upon the maker of all good things. If they 
+ not to be used, why did God make them? The truth is, (hear this, ye 
Pythagoreans!) they that preach against them cannot make use of them 
themselves ; and then again they get esteem by seeming to contemn them.” 
Now this is exceedingly absurd, and evinces in your anti-eater a wonderful 
lack of wisdom. Do not Nature and Reason show us the true value and 
utility of a good dinner by the wonderful change which is effected in one’s 
moral sensations by the eating of one ? Who amongst us has not sat down 
to his rump-steak at Dolly’s, fainting with fatigue and ennui, and grumbling 
with hunger and ill-humour? And who has not risen again with renovated 
vigour—** valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable?” ‘* He was a clever fel- 
low, I warrant me,”’ says Sancho, ‘ who first invented eating,” and Colman 
assures us that “it is entertainment for man and horse.”’ I have always 
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admired the character of Dr. Johnson: his deep and powerful erudition— 
his gigantic intellect, “fit to grapple with whole libraries,’’—his extraordi- 
nary self command, his sincere and fervent piety, his filial affection, his 
sturdy independence, his incorruptible virtue, his steady loyalty, and his 
shuffling, slovenly gait—with his calm contempt of the more trifling and 
unavoidable evils of humanity. But these qualities, estimable and lovely 
as they indubitably are,—are nothing in comparison with his gormandizing 
powers. In this respect, as in several others, (vide Boswell, passim) this 
great man was unrivalled; for so fierce was lis appetite, and so intent was he 
upon the subject under mastication, that the perspiration glittered upon his 
expanded brow like drops of balmy dew ; the veins of his forehead became 
enlarged and conspicuously prominent; his temples throbbed, his eyes “in 
a fine frenzy rolling,” glared with a wild, unearthly look, and the whole 
outward man became visibly affected by the solemnity and importance of the 
enterprize. For my own part, I cannot easily conceive a more gratifying 
and instructive sight than this great Moralist at dinner. It must have been 
a gorgeous spectacle, and infinitely more edifying than a boxing match, or as 
my sister Dinah calls it—a pugilistic encounter ! 

I remember disputing with a learned philosopher—now, alas! no more— 
who contended, with more warmth and acrimony methought, than became 
philosophy, that dining was a sad waste of time, a pastime idle and unworthy 
—‘‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.’’ He quoted, I recollect, divers tremendous 
passages from Hippocrates, Erasistratus, Asclepiades, Celsus, Paracelsus, 
Galen, Rufus, Abernethy, and if 1 mistake not, even from the great Confu- 
cius himself, in support of this absurd and unnatural doctrine. Poor R.! [ 
little imagined how feelingly he argued! But 1 have since learned, that 
many were the days which passed by, leaving him pennyless, dinnerless, and 
supperless! His extensive, and indeed extraordinary attainments, could not 
at times procure him even the evanescent gratification of a meal. With 
talents at once splendid and surprising, he often concealed, under the sem- 
blance of stoical virtue, the pangs of hunger, and the bitterness of suppressed 
and irritated pride. He died young in years, but old in misery. His heart, 
too sensitive and tender to sustain the rude shock of an unsympathising 
world, was broken, and ere he had reached his thirtieth year, he had ceased 
to be numbered with the living. Alas! that such a spirit had been so 
bruised and broken by a blind, unfeeling, and ungrateful world! ‘“ Mais 
revenons a nos moutons.”’ 

The Romans, both as to the time, place, and manner of their entertain- 
ments, were extravagantly magnificent. Their dinners---for such may we 
consider the grand meal of their ninth hour—were conducted in a style 
worthy of the august masters of the world. Plutarch tells us that Julius 
Cesar, in the dinners which he occasionally gave his friends, had no less 
than twenty-two thousand seats, or Triclinia. These, to be sure, were public 
dinners, but what feast in modern times could display so many as sixty-six 
thousand guests ? for be it remembered that a couch or Triclinium supported 
usually three persons. Verily, the feasts of our Grocers, Goldsmiths, and 


Vintners, or even of our Princes and Prime Magistrates—sumptuous and 
goodly as they each and every one may be, are no more to be compared 
with these stupendous —— than is the dull and grumous flicker of a 
tushlight with the splendour of the summer-sun at noon-day. But the 
Romaus understood these matters peculiarly well, and could properly appre- 
ciate the beatific pleasures of full feeding. ‘They adopted the plan most 
sedulously inculcated by my worthy and facetious friend, Dr. Kitchener, and 
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paid the cooks handsomely*—a plan earnestly to be recommended to all 
dinner giving individuals. In the time of the Roman Emperors, the salary 
was about one thousand pounds per annum; and Marc Antony—the brave 
and generous Antony—once presented a cook with the unexpected gift of a 
whole corporate town, or municipium, solely because this Master Coquina- 
rius had dressed a pudding to the decided satisfaction of the peerless Cleo- 
patra. These were in truth the golden days of Cookery. 

I like to ** dine out,’ when the dinner is good, and the company intellec- 
tual. Understand me, reader. I have no predilection for what are called 
‘jolly parties,’ composed of ferocious devourers of *“*rumps and dozens,” 
** legs of mutton ana trimmings,’’ and Heaven knows what supreme abomi- 
nations of the science of feeding! I hke a mixed assembly of ladies and 
gentlemen ; for what is a dinner without Jadies? A world without a sun— 
a garden without flowers! ‘The most pleasant parties I meet any where are 
at R-----’s, the poet, where the radiant hospitality of that warm-hearted little 
man, radiant as his own laughter-loving visnomy, throws a lustre over the 
entertainment, which adds a sharper zest to the viands than could ever be 
bestowed by Dr. Kiichener’s vile and heterogeneous compost of the same 
denomination ; or by this learned physician's pocket case of sauces.t Here, 
indeed, does one pientifully partake of the * feast of reason,’ as well as of 
the feast of turtle and venison, and of the * flow of soul,’’ as well as of the 
flow of Champagne and Burgundy, Lafitte, and best London Particular ; for 
those petty jealousies---the proverbial bane of the genus irritabile vatum--- 
are all lulled to sleep, as much by the urbanity and accomplished manners of 
the host, as by the excellence of the wines.and viands. In short, it is a per- 
fect Elysium. 

I like even the formality of an English dinner, but I do not exactly 
approve of the mode of ‘dishing up.” A learned contemporary has em- 
shisically observed, that it 1s a sad mistake in the arrangement of British 
dinners, that certain of the most precious dishes are invariably introduced at 
a period when no gasirologer, who does not unite something of the practical 

wers of the gourmand, with his own theoretical skill, can do any 
thing like justice. Among these, game of all sorts may be mentioned ; and, 
with reverence be it spoken, a roasted gouse, although it may possess but a 
dubious claim to be classed among game. ‘** They manage these things better 
in France.” There the goose after his kind, and the partridge after his 





* This is merely a part of the learned Doctor’s plan. In his Cook’s Oracle—a book, 
which, for the beauty of its subjects—the instructive nature of its contepts—the 
philosophy and deep learning displayed in every page—and, above all, for the sublime 
recipe for tewah diddle !—ought to be in the bands of every housewife in Christen- 
dom—are the following scieutitic directions: “IF YOU FIND YOUR COOK NEGLECT 
HIS BUSINess—that his ragoufs are too highly spiced or salted, and his cookery has 
too much of the haut goét,—you may be sure that his /ndex of taste wants reyulating 
—his palate has lost its sensibility—and it is high time to call in the apothecary, who 
will prepare him by two days’ aqueous diet, and then administer a potio purgans, 
regulating the dose according to the greater or less insensibility of his palate! Give 
him a day's rest—‘ purger encore !’ let him have two days’ rest after his second dose, 
and you may then hope to bave at the head of your stoves a man altogether renovated,” 

Cook's Oracle, Introduction, p. 19. 

+ Be it known to all whom it may concern—that Dr. Kitchener, author of the 
*“ Cook’s Oracle,” “ Peptic Precepts,” “ Treatise on Opera Glasses and Telescopes,” 
“ The Pleasures of Making a Will,” &c. &c.&c.—always carries in his coat-pocket a 
ease containing four bottles,—which bottles are the receptacles of sauces, mauufac- 
tured by the said Dr. Kitchener, for his own particular use. 
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kind, are seen to make their appearance at a more early and becoming stage 
of the procession: but here the roasted guose, amidst his flood of apple 
sauce, never appears. ‘The thighs and liver of the goose, however, are 
learnedly made into pies; and, properly truffled, ‘patésafoies gras,’” are 
reckoned a most delicate article, well worthy of entering almost at the 
threshold of the feast. Shocking stories are told of the means resorted 
to by the French gourmets for the production of that enormous size of the 
liver, in which the chief charm of this dish is supposed to consist. But, 
indeed, we need not stray so far from home, for | was formerly very well 
acquainted with a humane gentleman in the west of Scotland, whose kitchen 
constantly exhibited a shelf of geese, nailed to the wood by the webs of 
their feet, quite close to the fire; in which situation there is no doubt but 
that they had as fair a chance for the liver complaint as the master of the 
house himself. Spallanzani, as we all know, made a series of expe- 
riments to discover how many pins, bullets, small nails, and such like things, 
a hen could swallow; and | think he and my west-country friend ought to 
have been subjected to some slight touches of the /ex talionis. Had Dante 
known of them, there can be no doubt but that he would have lodged them 
together by the side of the main furnace of his imfernals, the one nailed to a 
shelf, that his liver might swell; and the other devouring cork-screws, bod- 
kins, and metal toothpicks ad infinitum. And such a doom would not have 
been too had for them. 

British dinners are in every respect peculiar to this land of roast beef and 
jollity, more especially on public dinners, which are particularly creditable 
to this nation of eaters. There was a time---and in my idle hours of medi- 
tation and sadness I never fail to let my imagination recur to it---there was a 
time, 1 say, when I was enthusiastically attached to the luxurious conviviality 
of these bustling entertainments. ‘The Worshipful Company of Fishmongers 
gave the best dinners at the period of which [ am speaking; but the Grocers 
now bear the bell, and I still, through the kindness of my old and worthy 
friend Alderman Hyson, ‘citizen and grocer,”’ occasionally partake of Mr. 
Angell’s excellent soups and venison, and of Mr. Maudsley’s superb desserts. 
But the hurry and bustle of public dinners do not now harmonize with my 
calmed and quiet spirit, nor will my gout patiently endure the squeezing and 
jostling of a crowd; and next to an intellectual dinner, to dine at a cottee- 
house or tavern is to me the most delightful. Like the doughty Sir John 
Falstaff, who by the way must have been a fine feeder---l love to *‘ take mine 
ease in mine inn;”’ and that feeling of perfect independence which is the 
natural concomitant of such repasts, is to me a very grand and essential 
recommendation. Besides, you meet with so much character at these places, 
---such an amusing display of national peculiarities, and, frequently, of na- 
tional abilities, that even on this score it is agreeable to a lonely man like 
me. It is astonishing with what facility you may ‘*draw a man out,” and 
establish an intimacy—temporary, it is true, but still an intimacy sufficient 
to while away the passing hour, with your fellow guests; and in a very short 
period you appear, for the time, as if you were among friends, whose senti« 
ments are in a great measure familiar to you, and whose several peculiarities, 
opinions, and prejudices, are at all events sufficiently known to preyent you 
from offending them by any careless or gratuitous discussion. But in all 
cases and under all circumstances avoid politics, as you would a rattle-snake. 
You may talk of the theatres, of Mr. Kean and Mr. Elliston ( par nobile 
fratrum) of Miss Foote and Col. Berkeley, of the Magazines and Reviews, 
of “the last New Poem,”’ and of the last New Stock Company, of Der 
Freischiitz, and the Scottish Novels; but leave the destinies of the nation to 
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be discussed by the gigantic intellects of such master-spirits as Henry Hunt 
and Gale Jones. There is peril, believe me, in bringing politics on the tapis 
ina mixed company. I once received in my own face, on an occasion of 
this sort, the bitter contents of a goblet of Brown Stout, from the delicate 
hands of a pugnacious puppy whom I afterwards horsewhipped : but this 
was In my younger days. 

] have been an idle man, and, it may be, somewhat wild and extravagant in 
my youth. I have certainly seen my share of * life,’’ and have dined at 
almost every ** Dining House’? in London, from the Clarendon in Bond 
Street, to Joe’s, near the Royal Exchange. The Cheshire Cheese used to be 
a very favourite house with me, and I always take my steak there now, when 
I go to receive my 3 per cents. Have you ever dined there, gentle reader ? 
if not, ‘pray do so. But do not expect any adulation or cringing civility 
from old ‘*HArry,”’ the major-domo---for he spends his precious time 
in no such nonsense---besides, he is a man of no trifling importance, of 
which he is, as every man ought to be, perfectly conscious, But if you like 
a good rump steak, capital toasted cheese, most exquisite porter, and punch 
inimitable, when concocted by the fair hands of Miss Calton---a lovely 
Hebe !---go to the CHESHIRE CHEESE, in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
and there you will have all these likings ministered unto you ; and if you have 
no objection to a glass of good Old Port, ask Harry for a bottle from ‘bin 
4," vintage of 1815. You will not repent the perusal of this article,--- 
I promise you.* VERB. SAP. 

But I am now too old, or what is the same thing, too indolent to be run- 
ning about after steaks or chops, brown stout or punch; and after dining for 
weeks and weeks together at Dolly's, renowned over all the world for its 
steaks and oyster sauce ; at Joe’s, famous for its mutton chops and sausages ; 
at the Rainbow and the Cock, famous for the same, and for some super-ex- 
cellent Stout; at the Salisbury, near St. Bride’s Church, famous for its 
hashes and stews ; at the Cheshire Cheese, as aforesaid ; at the Rainbow, in 
Cornhill, well supplied with White Bait and Beef; at Williams’s, in the Old 
Bailey, the Boiled Beef-house ; at John o’ Groat’s, in Rupert Street; and at 
Harding’s, opposite, the latter celebrated for the delicious flavour of its rasp- 
berry tart. After all this variety, | have brought my wanderings to a termi- 
nation, and am now to be found daily, invitations excepted, at * THE 
York,” in Wardour Street, Soho. Here I am well known, every thing is 
clean, comfortable, and quiet ; the viands are well-dressed and well served, 
and the charge is moderate, which, let me tell you, is nu mean consideration 
to one who has suffered from the reduction of the public interest. I was 
originally recommended to this house, about two years ago, by a wild 
harum-scarum, but good-natured, nephew of mine, Ned Hammond, who had 
discovered by some means or other---it may be by instinct, for he is a keen 
lad, that the ministering attendant in the parlour was what he irreverently 
termed ‘a devilish pretty girl.”” Now I am fond of pretty girls. Start not 
at this terrible assertion! for although the snow of fifty winters has been 
shed upon my head, my heart still retains the faculty of admiring the most 
beautiful of Nature’s creations. I can still gaze with delight upon the charms 
of female loveliness: but, let it be understood, my admiration of beauty is 
now more of a sentiment than a passion, although at one time it was so 
fervent and powerful, that it was incorporated with my being. But age, and 





* To those who love beef-steak pudding—a dainty dish !—they may be satisfied to 
their heart’s content at the Cheshire Cheese. The plan is, to order one for such a 
day, and make @ party of three or four to devour it. This is a secret worth knowing. 
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circumstances, which I need not now detail, have quenched for ever the 
buoyant ardour of my soul; and I now contemplate a fine woman just as I 
would gaze upon the picture of a favourite painter---and with precisely the 
same sensations. 

At the recommendation of my nephew, then, I went to “Tur York,” 
and found that, for once, the young scape-grace had not hoaxed me. If I 
assert that Maria---pulchra Maria, as Ned calls her, constituted the chief at- 
traction of the house, I shall indubitably be laughed at by those senseless 
beings, who consider that the design of a chop-house is merely to furnish a 
given quantity of beef and pudding for a given sum. But I am quite sure 
that many of the old and constant visitors at “ THE YorK” are of this 
opinion. Is not there something very agreeable in being waited upon by a 
pretty girl, who with ‘ wreathed smiles,’’ and winning assiduity, is attentive 
to your comforts ? What man of taste, or even of common sense, is there, 
who would not prefer the attendance of a smart girl to that of the sprucest 
male waiter that ever carried a napkin—or even to the gruff ministry of my 
old friend **HARrky 2’. There is, or used to be, at the Globe, in Fleet 
Street, a huge hippopotamus of a fellow, redolent of fat and flesh, and answer- 
ing to the horrid name of ‘ Joe,” who came rolling towards you more like 
a porpoise than a human being, yet perfectly conscious of his dignity as 
magister famulorum, or head waiter. Who, in the name of Apicius, could 
tolerate such attendance? Not 1, truly. Besides, woman instinctively pos- 
sesses the gift of administering to men with so much grace and kindness. 
The unconquerable consciousness of her dependent condition, and above all, 
the innate desire to please, render her civilities particularly attractive ; and, 
for my part, I should be well contented like good old, honest Izaak Walton, 
with a clean cloth, a plain dish, a jug of good ale, and a well favoured 
modest lass to wait upon me. Now, all this you might have had at the 
York—I say might have had, because the principal charm has vanished, for 
Maria is married—and if all reports be true, well married. But well or ill— 
she has my good wishes ; and hid she condescended to consult me upon the 
subject, | might, with her husband’s permission, have been tempted to pre- 
sent her with a shawl, or a bonnet, or some other trifling token of an old man’s 
remembrance. As it is, I can only hope that she will be happy, and—as 
novel writers say, live to a good old age, surrounded by obedient children--- 
never in want of a good dinner. 


CCELEBS. 


THE LATE DR. MATTHEW BAILLIE.* 


Ir ever there was an individual who, by the practice of the most un- 
wearied exertion, and by the exercise of the most exemplary and unbiassed 
conduct, reached the pinnacle of professional eminence, the late Dr. Baillie 
was that man. With a mind naturally fitted for the reception of great know- 
ledge, he went through the different drudgeries of the medical profession with 
all the characteristic and proverbial perseverance of his enterprising country- 





* The Works of Matthew Baillie, M.D. To which is prefixed, an account of his 
Life, collected from authentic sources. By James Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary 
to the King, &c. &c. &c. In two vols. London. Longman and Co, 1825, 
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men, and while he was yet a mere boy in the schools, he was laying up the 
germs of that extensive knowledge which eventually produced such abundant 
and such profitable fruit. ‘That he commenced his career under the most 
favourable and encouraging auspices, we all know. He was the nephew of 
the Hunters—those brilliant scientific constellations—and he became after- 
wards their pupil, and their successor. But his connexion with these illus- 
trious men would have availed him but little, had he not himself possessed 
sufficient talent and industry to follow the plan which they had marked out 
for him. In no department of life do men rise to eminence who have not 
gone througha severe course of study and elaborate preparation ; for whatever 
may be the difference in the original capacities of individuals, it is the culti- 
vation of the mind alone—and its most diligent cultivation too—which ele- 
vates to distinction. No man laboured more in early life than Dr. Baillie, in 
order to acquire the ground-work of his professional fame; and his mind 
thus received that general tuition which fitted it in an especial manner suc- 
cessfully to prosecute the study of medicine. Men often sow the seeds of 
their future reputation at a much earlier period than is usually supposed ; and 
the latter years of life are occupied merely in digesting and arranging the im- 
pressions of earlier years. It is, therefore, an erroneous doctrine to inculcate 
to the medical student, that he should trust to experience for the acquirement 
of useful knowledge. Experience is too apt to be confounded with obser- 
vation ; and in contemplating the life of Dr. Baillie, it is evident that all he 
did for medical science, (and his medical survivors all know that this was a 
great deal,) was accomplished during the earlier period of his life; and before 
he could have had the experience which is generally supposed to be the only 
direct road to supreme eminence. 

Matthew Baillie was born in Lanarkshire, on the 27th of October, 1761. 
His father, a clergyman, was a man of talent and information, and held, when 
he died, the Professorship of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. His 
mother, as we have already hinted, was the sister of the celebrated Hunters. 
Having passed through the usual initiating course of study at the grammar 
school of Hamilton, young Baillie became a student of the University of Glas- 
gow. He then attended the Greek and Latin classes during the first two sea- 
sons, and turned his attention to mathematics, logic, and moral philo- 
sophy ; the latter being at that time taught by the celebrated Dr. Reid. ‘The 
students with whom he associated at Glasgow were distinguished for their 
steadiness, assiduity, and abilities; and he stored up a source of pleasure in 
hearing afterwards of the success of many of them, and in believing that his 
own prosperous career would be welcome intelligence to them. Before he had 
reached his eighteenth year his father died, and his uncle, William Hunter, 
wishing to educate him for the medical profession, sent for him to London, 
that he might receive his professional tuition under his own immediate direc- 
tion. But, in order that he might obtain an English degree in medicine, his 
nephew’s limited means made it necessary for him to procure an Oxford 
‘* exhibition,”’ which the Professors of the College of Glasgow have in their 
power to bestow upon deserving merit. The “ exhibition’? was consequently 
obtained, and young Baillie prepared to ieave his native country. The fol- 


lowing letter, written on this occasion to his uncle, was found amongst Dr. 
Hunter’s MSS. 


“ Dear Srr,—I have now got everything prepared for my journey in the most 
expeditious manner I could. My friends in the college think that the sooner I 
set off it is the better; I therefore intend (since you have not disapproved of it,) 
to set off the beginning of next week by way of London. I am told that, upon 
the whole, this is as ready a method of conveyance to Oxford; but, besides this, 
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I would wish to receive your advice as a parent about that plan of study you 
would wish me to pursue at Oxford. I would wish likewise to talk over with you 
the manners of the place, that I may not go unguarded or unprepared to it. I 
am told that there is a great deal of dissipation in it: I would therefore wish your 
warmest advice with regard to my behaviour. : 

“ I have prevailed with my mother and sisters to stay two or three days at Glas- 
gow, about the time of my departure, that they may be diverted from reflecting 
too much upon it; they are all of them very susceptible of impression.* I would 
wish to make it as light as possible. I hope that the consideration I am going to 
a person who will protect me as long as I deserve it, will render this far easier 
than otherwise it might have been. My mother gives you thanks for having been 
so exact in ordering the payment of the annual settlement you have been pleased 
to fix upon her. Accept of everything a grateful heart can give. I must confess 
I ain in some measure afraid to appear before you, lest my progress should seem 
much inferior to what might have been expected ; but I trust much in your good- 
ness, that you will make every reasonable allowance for the deficiences which may 
appear. My mother and sisters have their love to you. 

“J remain affectionately your's, 
** Glasgow, March 18, 1779. “ Marruew Baltuir. 

“ To Dr. Hunter, Windmill-street.” 


There is nothing perhaps so interesting in biography as the unaffected let- 
ters of illustrious persons ; they introduce us so immediately to themselves, 
their thoughts, and their actions. The following letter from Mrs. Baillie to 
her brother is interesting on another account ; and many of our young medi- 
cal readers will peruse with feeling this first introduction of an illustrious pu- 
pil to his illustrious preceptor. 

“ Dear BrotuEer,—I beg leave to introduce to you my son, who is now on his 
way to Oxford, by London. 

“ T have furnished him out in the best manner my situation could afford. I 
now give him over entirely to you. Be a father to him—you are the only father 
he has alive. I hope you shall never be ashamed of his conduct, but that he shall 
obey your directions in everything. 

“« My daughters present their love to you. 

“ T am, your affectionate Sister, 
“ Glasgow, March 21, 1779. “ Dorotuy Bate. 
‘ “Dr. Hunter, Windmill-street.” 


At Oxford Baillie continued to pursue his classical education; but as that 
university afforded him no means of acquiring a knowledge of medicine, he 
spent the whole of his time, after the first year, with Williani Hunter, except 
during the ** terms,’”’ which amounted to only a few weeks annually. At Ox- 
ford the same studious, steady conduct was observed as at Glasgow; and he 
formed many friendships, which remained unchanged and uninterrupted 
through life. Under the affectionate tuition of William Hunter he directed 
all the zeal and energy of his acute and active mind to the study of medicine, 
and soon became an indefatigable and skilful anatomist, attending at the same 
time the lectures of the most excellent teachers of the other branches of me- 
dicine. Hiscompanions of these early days have, however, heard him often 
express his regret that his avocations in Windmill-street were such as to de- 
prive him of the great advantages which he might have derived from visiting 
some other medical schools, more particularly that of Edinburgh, which was 
then in its highest repute, and where he might have heard the lectures of the 
illustrious Cullen. aoa 

At the age of twenty-two Baillie became a teacher in his uncle's Anatomi- 





* The reader will recollect, that one of these sisters is the celebrated Joanna 
Baillie.—Rev. 
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cal Theatre. ‘* But,”? observes his biographer, * he had not been thus em- 
sloyed more than twelve months when William Hunter died, bequeathing to 
fins the use of this Museum, which is now deposited in the University of Glas- 
gow, and which forms so noble a monument of its founder.* Besides the 
use of the Museum, Dr. Hunter left his nephew his Anatomical Theatre and 
house in Windmill-street, and also a family estate in Scotland, which he had 
re-purchased ; but which Baillie, in the most handsome manner, immediately 
gave up to his uncle John, considering him as his mother’s natural heir. 
William Hunter also left his nephew about one hundred pounds a year, the 
remainder of his fortune being entirely devoted to upholding the Museum, to 
erecting an adequate building for its reception in Glasgow, and to an annuity 
to two surviving sisters, 1 have heard it said, that, in a conversation a short 
time previous to his death, his uncle told him that it was his intentian to leave 
him but little money, as he had derived too much pleasure from making his 
own fortune, to deprive him of doing the same !”’ 

Baillie was now his own master, and fairly launched on the ocean of life. 
His thirst after professional knowledge continued unabated, and he was daily 
adding important pathological facts to the extensive information which he had 
already acquired. He quickly perceived that the successful practice of is 
profession did not depend upon outside shew, or in other and more homely 
words, upon humbugging the public; but upon the undeviating resources af- 
forded by a correct and intimate acquaintance with the structure and functions 
of the body, both in their healthy state and as altered by disease. This led 
him to embrace every opportunity of examining morbid appearances after 
death, of which he kept accurate notes, pursuing at this period his pathologi- 
cal researches with great eagerness ; and on one occasion his life nearly fell 
a sacrifice from a slight wound on his hand, by a kmfe with which he was dis- 
secting a putrid body. His industry and application, and the dissections 
which he was necessarily compelled to make as a teacher of anatomy, were, 
indeed, in after life, the sources of that minute pathological knowledge for 
which he became so eminent. 

Yet, notwithstanding the bright auspices under which he commenced life— 
notwithstanding his own vast attainments and unremitting assiduity—and 
notwithstanding, also, the patronage of his unrivalled preceptors, the strug- 
gles of the young philosopher were many and severe. It was long before he 
receiveda fee! He was nee from morning to night in the dissecting-room, 
and at the hospital, and he has often been heard to say that he long considered 
his own success as hopeless, and never contemplated acquiring anything like 
celebrity, or even competency. But his was not a mind to be crushed or pa- 
ralysed by disappointment. He obeyed his uncle’s injunctions, put his shoul- 
der resolutely to the wheel, and surmounted all the inconveniences.of his out- 
set. The honourable distinction, indeed, attamed by both his uncles could 
not fail to be a powerful stimulus to their nephew’s industry, while the in- 
teresting truths which the study of medicine unfolded, and its useful results to 
mankind, must have been, to a mind like his, a source of much gratification. 
In the museums and dissecting-rooms of those great men was laid the foun- 
dation of all his future acquirements and reputation. 

In 1795 he first published his work on Morbid Anatomy, a work which, 
whether we consider the subject or the manner in which it has been treated, is 





* It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Hunter was anxious to dispose of this magnifi- 
cent collection to the English government; and he made repeated and most liberal 


offers respecting it to an individual high in office. To these he received no answer, — 
and the museum was sent to Glasgow.—REv. 
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justly estimated as one of the most practically useful, and most valuable acqui- 
sitions to medical science. This event was a fortunate one for him, for his 
practice became so much increased by it that four years afierwards he resigned 
his appointment of physician to St. George’s Hospital, giving up at the same 
time his Anatomical Lectures,* his whole time being now engaged in an ex- 
tensive and rapidly increasing practice. Our author has well observed, ** that 
there is no profession in which the progress, even of the best qualified, is so 
slow as in that of physic; this necessarily arises from success depending en- 
tirely on the exertion and assiduity of the individual; and it is well known 
that of those medical men who have had the greatest share of public confi- 
dence, the majority of them have previously been considerably advanced in 
years. * ™* It is curious to trace the variety of circumstances which have 
led medical men to celebrity in this metropolis. Dr. Baillie was one of 
those whose success is greatly to be attributed to professional knowledge, 
adoined with every private virtue. Minute anatomical study had been 
too much disregarded by. physicians, and considered necessary for those only 
who practise surgery. His comprehensive knowledge of anatomy, therefore, 
could not fail to give him immense superiority over those who were com- 
peting with him for practice. Whenever more than ordinary scientific pre- 
cision was wanted, his opinion was resorted to; and the advantages which his 
anatomical skill afforded him soon established his reputation among the better 
informed in his profession, as well as secured to him the public confidence.” 

He was now fairly on the high road to fame and fortune—two of the most 
desirable acquisitions to the blessings of mortality ; but in proportion as he 
acquired these, so did he lose the comfort and happiness which would have 
attended a more humble and less useful mode of existence. His condition 
was one of oppressive and unremitting occupation, every day becoming a con- 
tinued round of engagements, which he could scarcely overtake. His repu- 
tation soon reached its zenith ; but he, on whose opinion we have seen many 
an anxious mother lean with fond and confiding hope—he, whose kindness 
and skill have called forth the blessing of many an anxious family—whose 

resence has been welcomed with the smile of heart-felt gratitude—what was 
bi reward for the blessings which he dispensed? Alas! for poor mortality ! 
the toil and bustle in which he was involved unhinged his constitution, and 
chilled that elasticity and tranquillity of mind, which are only to be found in 
the body unbroken by disease. 

“ He was in the habit, for many years, of devoting not less than sixteen hours a 
day to the drudgery of his profession ; he usually rose at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and occupied himself till half-past eight in answering letters, writing consul- 
tations received the day before, and arranging the visits for the day. Until half- 
past ten o’clock he saw patients at his own house, after which hour he paid visits 
till six o’clock. He generally allowed only two hours relaxation for dinner, spend- 
ing the remainder of the evening, and often till a late hour at night, in again pay 
ing visits. After such a day's labour it could be hardly expected that his sleep 
was sound and refreshing, There is no state so distressing as that of being called 
upon to perform more duties than the mind is competent to undertake. Hence 
arise irritability and change of the natural character. When he became harassed 
with business an irritation of temper sometimes disturbed him; but which, from 
the kindness of his heart, was immediately followed by such a compunction as oc- 





* So beloved was Dr. Baillie by his pupils, that when his intention of giving up 
lecturing was known, they assembled, and voted that a piece of plate should be pre- 
sented to him, in token of their great respect and gratitude. A friend of ours, who 
was present at the farewell lecture, informs us, that it was one of the most affectiug 
incidents he ever witnessed,—REV. 
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casioned him far more trouble than if he had at once complied with an intrusive 
request. Often has he been known, under such circumstances, thus to express him- 
self: ‘ I have spoken roughly to that poor man, I must goand see him be it ever 
solate.’ ‘ That patient is in better health than Iam in myself, but I have been 
too hard with him, and must make him amends.’ ‘I have been impatient with 
that poor hypochondriac.’ Thus the irritable temper and the kind heart were at 
continual variance with one another, to the injury of his tranquillity and the in- 
crease of his bodily fatigue. He has frequently come to his own table, after a da 
of hurry and annoyance, and held up his we to his family circle, ready to ad 
come him home, saying, ‘ Don’t speak to me! and then, by and bye, after having 
drank a glass of wine, he would look round with a smile of affection, and say, ‘ You 
may speak to me now;’ and never was he more agreeable than when one of those 
dark shadows had passed over him. After he had limited his practice to consulta- 
tions, he one day said, with much satisfaction, ‘I am glad to find that I can now 
give every body that speaks to mea civil answer.’ ” 


It will be naturally asked, what could induce Dr. Baillie to continue thus 
to pursue a practice which brought with it only disease and discomfort? It 
was nota love of money, for no one was more charitable or more truly 
benevolent. It was not a proud desire of rank and pre-eminence, for no 
one was more simple-minded, and no one shrank more timidly from any os- 
tentatious display of talent or mental endowment. The grand stimulus 
which urged him on was the intuitive inclination which most eminent pro- 
fessional men have of reaping all the advantages which their elevated situation 
affords them; and thus, without considering the evil consequences to their 
own health, they plunge headlong into all the mischiefs and misery of a life 
of continual excitement, to the utter deprivation of every domestic enjoyment 
and mental recreation. We see every day men in public life sacrificing their 
dearest interests in the pursuit of professional fame and literally dying, as 
Dr. Baillie died, ‘* with harness on their backs.’’ 

‘¢ To the honour of the medical profession, it may be truly said,’ observes 
his biographer, ‘* that no class of men give up so much of their time and la- 
bour in performing charitable actions; how praiseworthy then must he be 
who, as an individual, appeared remarkable amongst that class of the com- 
munity! His generosity is recorded in many bosoms, and on many occa- 
sions was it munificently bestowed, unknown even to his own family. He 
was not only in the constant habit of refusing fees, when he thought they could 
be ill afforded, but he often gave money, and sometimes in very considerable 
sums, where he thought it was well bestowed.” 

Dr. Baillie received all the professional distinctions due to his merits. He 
was a Member of the Royal Societies and Colleges of Physicians of London 
and Edinburgh, and of many other learned bodies; he was Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the late King, and Physician in Ordinary to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. In the year 1810 he was commanded by the late King to attend 
on his youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, along with Sir Henry Halford, 
Sir David Dundas, and Dr. Pope. Though he was very sensible of the ho- 
nour of receiving such a command, yet he felt that it was adding greatly to 
the embarrassment occasioned by his very extensive practice ; but whatever 
might have been the inconvenience of his attendance to himself, the conde- 
scension and kindness of his late Majesty very soon reconciled him to his vi- 
sits at Windsor. He has sometimes been heardto mention with pleasure the 
amiable and manly traits of his Majesty’s character, and also the acuteness of 
his mind. He once observed, * If [ knew anything that I wished to conceal I 

would rather be cross-questioned regarding it by any barrister in England 
than by the King, io tie questions bear so directly on those points most im- 
portant for discovery, and are put in such a manner, that they cannot be 
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evaded. Amongst some memoranda left behind him is the following anec- 
dote, which cannot be read without interest :-— 


“ One day when I waited on the King, with the other medical attendants, in or- 
der to give an account of the Princess Amelia, his Majesty said to me,‘ Dr. Baillie, 
| have a favour to ask of you, which I hope you will not refuse me, it is that you 
will become my Physician Extraordinary.’ 1 bowed, and made the best acknow- 
ledgments in words that! could. His Majesty added, ‘1 thought you would not 
refuse me, and, therefore, I have given directions that the appointment shall be 
made out.’ A few days afterwards, when he again waited on the King, he said to 


the other medical men in my presence, ‘1 have made Dr. Baillie my Physician 
Extraordinary against his will, but not against his heart.’ ”’ 


On one occasion the King was advised to go to Bath, and Dr. Baillie re- 
commended him to consult there a medical gentleman whom he named; the 
King immediately conjectured the country from whence he came, and after 
listening to all Dr. Baillie had to say of him, his Majesty jocosely observed, 
‘“¢ [suppose, Dr. Baillie, he is not a Scotchman!’’ ‘The gentleman here al- 
luded to was, we believe, Dr. Stewart Crawford. 

There was one trait in this good man’s character, which deserves universal 
promulgation—we mean his professional liberality, not only to his equals in 
medical rank, but to those who practise the subordimate parts of the profes- 
sion. Dr. Baillie possessed too noble a mind and too generous a heart to 
endeavour by any means to blast the rising reputation of a junior, or to strive 
to build his fame by detracting from the merits of others. Notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of professional engagements which occupied Ais time, even to 
the destruction of his health, he was ever punctual to the very minute of the 
appointment, and particularly so if he had to meet a junior practitioner in 
consultation. He has been heard to express himself in the following words 
in the hearing of the writer of this article: ‘* I consider it not only a profes- 
sional but a moral duty, punctually to meet my professional brethren of all 
ranks. My equals have a right to such a mark of respect, and | should shud- 
der at the apprehension of lessening the junior practitioner in the eyes of his 
patient by not keeping my appointment with him.” His mode of bestowing 
his countenance and assistance was without ostentation and without pride. 
He gladly embraced every opportunity of allowing full credit for whatever ac- 
quirements and talents young practitioners possessed, and thus gave confi- 
dence to the opinions of those who were previously disposed- to think well of 
them. When he could afford assistance directly to an individual, he cau- 
tiously avoided doing so if it in any degree prejudiced another. ‘* I remem- 
ber,’’ observes Mr. Wardrop, ‘* being told by a person whom he had thus 
assisted on his first entry into life, that some years afterwards, when Dr. 
Baillie found him fairly established, he said to him, * You must not expect 
me any more to recommend you, for it now behoves me to advance the in- 
terests of those who are younger, and who stand more in need of my sup- 

rt.’ ? 

Such are the feelings which characterise many of the living ornaments of 
the profession ; but we are compelled to confess that there are some physi- 
cians with whom we are acquainted, who, with wanton and studied cruelty, 
are constantly in the habit of making appointments with their professional 
juniors, not for the purpose of keeping them waiting, but with the determi- 
nation of visiting the patient alone. ‘The consequence of such conduct is ob- 
vious. It is naturally inferred, ifthe physician does not consider it necessa 
to meet the junior practitioner, that his attendance is not required, and thus 
the medical aristocrat has not unfrequently the merit of injuring the subor- 
dinate practitioner by depriving him of a part of his connection, 
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His career,so useful to mankind, began at length to draw to a conclusion ; 
Dr. Baillie’s family and friends saw with regret that the terrible fever of 
mind, which his perpetual professional bustle created, was wearing down a 
frame never remarkable for strength or robustness, and they saw also that this 
enfeebled frame had fallen into a state of exhaustion too great for restoration. 
A manifold change at last took place in his appearance ; already much wasted, 
he now became emaciated and feeble, and though the faculties of his mind re- 
mained perfect, there were times when even these were deprived of their 
wontedvigour. In the early part of the summer of 1823 he had an attack of 
inflammation, which eventually became so troublesome as to induce him to 
go to Tonbridge Wells in June. From this excursion he reaped but little 
benefit ; but still, although aware of the precariousness of his situation, he 
seemed to entertain the hope of being able to return to London in the ensu- 
ing winter, and resume to a certain extent his professional avocations. With 
these hopes he went down with his family to his seat in Gloucestershire, 
where he became daily more and more enfeebled; and, after much bodily 
suffering, but with a mind unshaken, he expired on the 23d of September, 
1823. ** Thus,’’ observes his biographer, ** terminated the life of a man, at 
once an example to the living by bis virtues, his inflexible integrity, his 
great moral worth, his benevolence to his afflicted fellow creatures, and his 
high intellectual endowments !”’ 

Dr. Baillie’s physical frame was feeble compared with his mental powers, 
He was under the middle stature, and of rather a slender form ; but his unas- 
suming exterior seemed only to enable him to make a deeper impression on 
those with whom he entered intoconversation, His countenance was marked 
by a great deal of sagacity and penetration, and when he became animated 
with a favourite subject, his features displayed much vivacity and intelligence. 
He was married at twenty-nine to Sophia, second daughter of the late cele- 
brated Dr. Denman, and sister to the present Common Serjeant. From 
this marriage are two surviving children, Margaret, married to Robert Milli- 
gan, Esq. and William Hunter Baillie. We cannot better conclude our im- 
perfect epitome of this great man’s character, than by doing so in the words 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, as delivered at the first anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Society after Dr. Baillie’s decease. 


“ Those who have seen him by the bed-side of the sick, well know the kindness 
of his nature, the deep interest that he took in the sufferings and danger of his pa- 
tient ; and will above all estimate the nobleness and disinterestedness of his con- 
duct.’ An honour to his profession in public life, he was most amiable in his inti- 
mate social relations and domestic habits. No man was ever freer from any taint of 
vanity or affectation. He encouraged and admired every kind of talent, and re- 
joiced in the success of his contemporaries, He maintained amidst courts the sim- 
plicity and dignity ofhis character. His greatest ambition was to be considered as 
an enlightened and honourable physician—his greatest pleasure appeared to be in 
promoting the happiness and welfare of others.” 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING SHORT. 


HAVING in your Magazine, (No. 2, New Series,) read a letter from a gen- 
tleman signing himself ** W.”’ wherein he deplores, in terms which doubtless 
he considers very affecting, the misfortunes of being tall, I could not 
forbear addressing you the very first opportunity: for really, Mr. Editor, 
my indignation is such, that although determined to write, 1 am _posi- 
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tively at a loss how to begin, or where to find words sufliciently strong 
to express all the displeasure that has filled me, ever since [ saw that extra- 
oidinary and most unwarrantable production. And is it then possible there 
can be in existence a human being so blind to the blessings conferred on 
him? Isit, I say, to be believed, that a man can so regard the inestimable 
treasure he possesses, as thus to inveigh against his height? Surely, surely 
he must have spoken ironically, and the whole be intended as a sneer or 
unkind sarcasm on his little fellow creatures. But should it really not be so, 
should he indeed have been so pampered, so petted by Fortune, that like 
wayward children qnarrelling with the very sugar-plums they are satiated 
with, he knows not how to appreciate the comforts he has lavished on him, 
ungrateful man ! let him listen to me, and learn to be contented---what do I 
say ?—to glory in the size he deprecrates. For, ah! what thousands and tens 
of thousands, what millions and billions are there in the world, who would be 
transported with joy could they find themselves in the situation which he 
laments with great superfluity of complaint, aye, or even it may be, a head 
taller still! low many are there, and I the foremost of the company, who 
have sighed in envy, and stretched themselves in hopeless emulation, as they 
read the narrative he has given of his ill-bestowed, because unacknowledged 
good fortune! A blessing which on a moderate computation, and if judi- 
ciously divided, would have made at least half a dozen of his little readers 
the happiest middle-sized fellows in Christendom, 

Few people are better qualified to set forth the disadvantages of being 
short than myself, for I am one of the very shortest of my species, and | 
aver that the situation of us little men must be indisputably the most dis- 
tressing of any other, as insignificance must even be more galling to the 
feelings, than any other evil on the face of the earth. Well do I know with 
what universal contempt we are regarded, wherever we go: whatever we do, 
we are laughed at and despised, nay, there is scarcely a look to be found 
which does not add a bitter drop to our cup of affliction, by displaying in 
some way or other the advantages, the incalculable advantages of height. In 
my boyhood I was a great reader of novels, but ever since [ left off growing, 
(a period of my life which very soon took place) | gave up the study almost 
entirely, for it is an opinion of mine that we cannot read with much satis- 
faction, unless able in somé measure to identify ourselves with those whose 
adventures we are perusing, and in whose welfare, fabulous as the whole may 
be, we are interested---but in what measure could I ever identify myself 
with a hero of six feet high, and what hero do we ever read of, be he 
Christian, Pagan, or Turk, who is not at least that size? A little hero! the 
thing is impossible!—a Waverley, a Grandison, ora Delviile of four feet six, 
or even of five feettwo!! Nor are the graver pages of History much more 
consoling: for should they happen to descant upon any little king, or small 
statesman, or great general of diminutive stature, they are sure to mention 
that circumstance particularly, as a rare instance of little men of body, being 
allied to greatness of soul---and let me add, that in such cases it is a hundred 
to one but the said king, statesman, or general, does not sink considerably in 
the estimation of the world, by the frankness of the historian ; for it is an 
incontrovertible truth, not only that ridicule attaches in an immediate man- 
ner to the man of little stature, but that even those very qualities which in 
a tall man excite esteem and admiration, are very much diminished when in 
the possession of a short one. For instance, a good man; is a character 
than which nothing can be more respectable ; he is sure to gain the love and 
esteem of all the worthier part of mankind, and even the bad regard him 
with secret respect, however they may openly scoff at the purity of his 
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manners ; yet eulogize this worthy person as a very good /ift/e man, and | 
will be bound to say that few, either good, bad, or indifferent, will feel any 
thing like respect for him : for what is, ‘a good little man’’?—he is a person 
ridiculed by his acquaintance, imposed on by his friends, hen-pecked by his 
wife, and undervalued by all the world. And thus it is throughout the 
whole range of virtues, that one word “ little” will adhere as a stigma, turn- 
ing every thing that is fair and estimable to contempt and insignificance. 
What can be more charming than the character of a brave man? Do we not 
regard one who has been noted for valour as something superior to the 
generality of the world? The men are afraid to contradict him, and the women 
prepare the gentlest smiles for one who is able to defend them—but call him 
**a courageous little man,” and what is the result? Alas! does not every 
one immediately picture to himself a little strutting, self-sufficient, domineer- 
ing person, with his head thrown back, and his chin erect, and his hat stuck 
fiercely on one side? Yes, I aver, and will maintain it, that while a cou- 
rageous man of six feet high is a being for kings to favour, and ladies to 
love, a brave man of five feet is no more to be considered, than a cock 
crowing defiance at his neighbours on the top of adunghill, With regard 
to abilities again, a full grown clever man is a person of more consideration ; 
but who is there that does not perceive in the words ‘a clever little man,” 
one who writes pretty little extracts into ladies’ memorandum books, and 
sometimes ventures upon a nice little sonnet of his own—one who sings 
charming little songs, and cuts neat little capers as he dances Quadrilles, 
and turns curious little snuff-boxes, and puts to rights all the watches in the 
house that want repairing. In the same manner, a man of six fect high 
and upwards may talk romance by the hour without much fear of being 
laughed at, but who ever heard of *‘a sentimental little man,” without 
smiling ? Nor am I by any means certain that a wicked action does not in 
some degree change its character according to the size of him who commits 
it. T cannot but think that a man walking erect, and looking carelessly down 
upon his opponents, let him be ever so atrocious, is not half so contemptible 
an object as he, who with actually less guilt, moves beneath their frown. 
With respect to the individual distresses which tall Mr. W. complains of, 
ah ! how little are they to be compared to mine! He may, indeed, now and 
then, through the petulance of childhood, or the ignorance of the vulgar, or 
perhaps through sheer envy, become the object of a passing joke, or a good- 
humoured sally ; but he has never seen his height made the destroyer of all 
friendship and old acquaintance. I have. He has never been stumbled 
over by purblind old women and huge porters, adding to the outrage they 
have committed, by the malicious excuse of, ‘‘I did not see you, sir ;”” yet 
this happens daily, nay hourly, to me! He has never hesitated at clearing 
two steps at a time, or trembled on the verge of a gutter, lest he should fall 
in the midst of it in a vain attempt to spring across—yet I have both faul- 
tered on the brink, and sunk into the middle. Then he talks of his ill- 
success with the women ; but here how infinitely superior is his fortune to 
mine! for while he, by his own confession, dares to address any lady he 
chooses, I have not confidence even to compliment, much less make love, 
to any woman above four feet eleven; and I have much too fine a taste to 
admire any thing that is not taller than that, by a head and shoulders at 
least. And here I cannot help recalling a pathetic exclamation of a friend of 
mine, poor H:——: he was indeed a very little man, shorter than I am, by at 
least a quarter of an inch, (which you know, sir, makes a wonderful altera- 
tion in the height of a man, especially when the difference is on the short 
side of the question) and once being asked why he looked so melancholy, he 
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replied, sighing deeply, “ How can you ask me such a question ? Have I not 
with my small income and less expectations, got a dear little wife, and six 
small children ?”? Poor fellow! they thought he was alluding to his poverty, 
but I knew very well it was the size of his establishment which he com- 
plained of. 

Never, I think, can I forget the vexations which my size entailed upon me 
during my residence at an old mansion belonging toa distant relation of my 
mother’s. He is an excellent man, but has an unfortunate taste for keeping up 
all old establishments, and in particular for preserving the antique propor- 
tions of his house ; and certainly old houses were never intended to be the 
habitations of little men, (a circumstance, by the bye, which persuades me of 
the degeneracy of the present age), for I can assure you, Mr. Editor, there 
was not a window in that mansion, I could possibly open without raising 
myself upon tip-toe, a mode of proceeding, which, whatever Mr. W. may 
say to the contrary, I cannot but esteem a very great disgrace to any gentle- 
man after he has actually quitted school. Well can I recall what I suffered 
in that house, whena lady by no means of a vicious turn of mind, re- 
quested me to hand her something which stood on the chimney-piece. | 
pretended not to remember where it was, and went ingeniously searching 
about into little drawers, and behind the cushions of the sopha, till she in- 
advertently enlightened me, bidding me at the same time ** make haste :’’ 
I looked about in despair; the mantle-piece was at least six feet from the 
ground, it was a covered one—I have every inch of it yet before my mind's 
eye—with the grotesque ornaments of former days. ‘There was the crest of 
the family, an eagle pouncing upon a snake, and the shield surrounded with 
a world of flourishes, (which it would have puzzled the artist himself to have 
explained), was placed in the middle, and upheld by two little rascally 
griffins, who with their tongues lolling out of their mouths, and their tails 
terminating in a bunch of flowers, seemed regarding my embarrassment 
with a grin of derision. Even the inanimate marble is laughing at me, 
thought I, as I darted an enquiring glance around. I looked wistfully at the 
fender, but besides that it was not high enough to have answered my pur- 
pose, it was full of old fashioned open work, that could not have supported 
my weight. If I had but been alone I might have taken a running leap, 
and so have attained the prize, but before company this must have seemed 
ridiculous ; and if you will believe it, Sir, I actually thought I should have 
been obliged to have mounted on a chair that stood by the fire, but luckily 
my confusion was perceived by a lady, a very fine woman, who happened 
to be present, ard she immediately relieved me by lifting down what was 
required—I was very much obliged to her. Not so, however, for remarking 
as she did one day in my presence, that she was often very much perplexed at 
the diminutive stature of the present generation, and that only the evening 
before, when at an at home, where she seemed as it were at home indeed, 
(for looking straight forward she could see nobody), she was suddenly startled 
by a sort of buzzing about her pocket hole, and looking down, found that a 
little gentleman and his little wife were at high words, and appealing to her, 
She also told us that Count Borolaski, the dwarf, married a lady above six 
feet high, determined as man and wife were one, to eke out the deficiency on 
the male side; and that she used, on his displeasing her, to take him up and 
put him on the mantle-shelf, till he promised to behave better. It has been 
said by the poet, and in very good Latin, that little bodies have great souls— 
but no souls, whatever the size, could stand this ! 

I think that without adding further to my list of grievances, those I have 
already related would be quite sufficient in the eyes of all unprejudiced, that 
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is to say, all middle-sized persons, to establish my claim to be deemed more 
unfortunate than Mr. W.; yet is the worst part left untold : I have elsewhere 
alluded to the friendships my unlucky size has been the fatal means of sever- 
ing. There are at this moment three old and esteemed friends, whom I have 
seriously, though innocently, offended. They allege against me, as I hear 
from different quarters, that whereas when they were living East ef Temple- 
Bar, I seldom suffered a day to pass without calling on them, yet since they 
have moved to the West end of the Town I am become unaccountably cool 
in my behaviour, so that they do not see me in their houses for months toge- 
ther ; and it was but the other day, when [ met one of them in the street, 
that he passed my outstretched—I should say my uplifted hand, with a frigid 
bow, and the air of a stranger. Alas! they know not it is their own fault, not 
that they have ever affronted me in thought, word, or deed; and I love and 
esteem them just as well as when they lived but a stone’s throw from my 
chambers, but the truth is this ; their knockers are hung so excessively high, 
that I cannot by the most strenuous endeavour manage to rap at their doors, 
and as I do not yet keep my carriage, and my pride (for though I am a little 
man, Mr. Editor, I assure you | have avery high sense of propriety, which pre- 
vents me from appearing at thei doors in a hackney coach) I am thus hindered 
without any fault of my own from keeping up old acquaintanceship. Some- 
times indeed after loitering about in a manner which, had I been of a more 
formidable appearance, would have ranked me as a suspicious person, I have 
had the good fortune to light upon some well proportioned visitor, or footman 
of six feet high, just knocking at the door, and under favour of his superior 
height, have thus gained an entrance—but there is one house where [ am 
particularly ill-used, for while the knocker is at as pleasant a height as any 
gentleman under five feet can desire, the handle of the bell is perched aloft 
far above my reach, and yet there is a staring brass plate upon the door, 
which in letters half as tall as myself, desires me to ** knock and ring.” I 
hate such impertinence, and can have little reliance on the good manners or 
good feelings of the inhabitants of a house, when I meet with such an im- 
perative command, even at the very threshold of their door. 

And these are the sufferings with which Mr. W. would compare his trifling 
distresses !—but I must bave done for my heart aches, and my temper sours, 
as I recapitulate my misfortunes. I remain, Sir, 


Yours very sincerely, 
A LILLIPUTIAN, 
P.S. Ithink considering Mr. W.’s own mortifications, he need not have 


sneered at us as he did in the latter part of his letter—there was no Occasion 
for his talking about ‘little fellows,”’ was there, Sir? 








Another correspondent, who announces his standard four feet one inch, 
and signs himself JouN Lirt xe, has also favoured us with an article on the 
above subject, from which, with due respect for the saying ‘‘ of a little take 
a little,” we extract a single case in point. 

** Of the disadvantages of being short, I shall exhibit one, in order to demon- 
strate that Statius was quite right, when describing a little hero, he says,— 

“ Major in exiguo regnabat corpore Virtus.” 
which my late worthy tutor, Olinthus, for reasons best known to himself, 
used to make me translate as follows :— 
“ Mazor Virtus commanded a small corps.” 


‘¢ The name of major revives all my by-gone military propensities. I was 
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one of the first who enrolled themselves as volunteers, when the rage for pipe- 
clay and red coats was some years since rife among the cockneys, and a coun- 
ter revolution broke out in Tooley-street, in order to check the progress of the 
French revolutionists. Now, howbeit, I shewed more fiery zeal in marches 
and counter-marches than any of the corps, I disbursed, by one half, less 
in scarlet broad cloth; a remarkable economy which would have pleased 
Mr. Hume, and which induced our witty Colonel R r to designate my 
military exertions as the ‘* cheap defence of nations.’”? On one occasion (it 
was while leading on my regiment to the glorious storm of a furze bush, dur- 
ing a review on Wormwood Scrubs,) | was honoured with the favourable 
notice of his late Majesty—God bless him! he inquired, * who had fast- 
ened that little warrior to his sword 2”’ and the late Duke of Richmond, who 
stood by, observed that “ there was no fear of my ducking in battle, since 
the range of musket shot would always be considerably above my head.” 
After the affair was over, the officers gave a dinner, at which I presided ; and 
which I am obliged to confess did not pass off with so much eclat for me as 
the sham fights, owing toan envious “ tall fellow” of a corporal, who, I pre- 
sume, owed his litigiousness to being by profession a lawyer. His first sally 
was by a protest against drinking a toast unless the chairman was present ; 
he was told that | was inthe chair; but he denied, in the first place, that any 
person was visible, and urged with too legal sophistry that ** De non apparen- 
tibus, et non existentibus eadem est ratio.”’ Cries of ** support the chair” 
had no effect on him; he argued that the case was informal, and that we 
were proceeding sede vacante. Perceiving that my moony visage was partially 
eclipsed as by a black cloud, by a decanter of claret, I attempted to rise in or- 
der to support the dignity of the chair, but with all my exertions I found that 
I could only bring my chin on a level with my soup-plate. In this position 
I was at least, like Falstaff, the cause of wit in others. One gentleman com- 
pared me to the old caricatures of persons in a barber’s shop, alternately 
waiting with basins beneath their chins in order to be shaved. Another, less 
barber-ous, thought that my cry of “* Chair, chair,’ resembled the still small 
voice of that obsolete personage ycleped conscience, who is heard, though 
not seen. Another did me the favour of calling me the “ invisible boy.” 
The chair, I believe, was indeed somewhat to blame for the company’s over- 
sight. It was unusually wide and capacious, (purposely selected, no doubt,) 
in order to give occasion to the good things which weré showered upon me, 
as soon as the company, by rising, and standing affectedly on their tiptoes, 
were enabled to discern the presiding dignity therein deposited. One com- 
pared me to a child in a go-cart ; another said that I resembled a mouse un- 
der a canopy of state; and a third said that I reminded him of the lady in the 
lobster. 

‘«<In the midst of the inextinguishable roar of laughter which these sallies oc- 
casioned, one of my bottle cronies, who, perhaps, feared that the joke at my 
short figure was too long, or that its protraction might contract his future en- 
joyments at my house, supplied me with a stool. On this, after mounting 
the table with an air of offended dignity, I entironed myself, and was thus 
enabled to put in a rejoinder to Corporal Latitat. This adventure and some 
others gave me a distaste for the military profession, and deprived the country 
of my services.” What sad results arise from little things ! 
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THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


* MORTAL, (the blue ey’d maid resum’d,) once more 
“ Bear back my mandate to thy native shore ; 

“ Though fall’n, alas! this vengeance still is mine, 
“ To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 

* Hear then in silence, Pallas’ stern behest, 

* Hear and believe, for Time shall tell the rest. 

“ First on the head of him who did the deed, 

** My curse shall light—on him and all his seed : 

“ Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

“ Be all the sons as senseless as the sire: 

“ If one with wit the parent breod disgrace, 

“ Believe him bastard of a brighter race ; 

“ Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 

“ And Folly’s praise repay for Wisdom’s hate! 

© Long of their Patron’s gusto let them tell, 

“ Whose noblest native gusto—is to sell : 

* To sell, and make—may shame record the day— 

** The State receiver of his pilfer’d prey ! 

“ Meantime the flattering feeble dotard, West, 

“¢ Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain’s best, 

** With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 

* And own himself an infant of fourscore :* 

“ Be all the bruisers call’d from St. Giles’, 

“ That art and nature may compare their styles, 

* While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 

* And marvel at his lordship’s ‘ stone-shop’ there.t 
*“ Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep, 
“ To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep : 

* While many a languid maid, with longing sigh, 

“ On giant statues casts the curious eye ; 

“ The room with transient glance appears to skim, 

“ Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb ; 

“© Mourns o’er the difference of now and then, 

** Exclaims, ‘ these Greeks indeed were proper men :’ 
“ Draws slight comparisons of these with those, 

* And envies Lais all her Attic beaux : 

* When shall a modern maid have swains like these ? 
“ Alas! Sir Harry is no Hercules ! 

“ And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

“* Some calm spectator, as he takes his view,{ 
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* Mr. West, on seeing “ the Elgin collection” (I suppose we shall hear of the Aber- 
shaws and Jack Shephard’s collection next,) declared himself a mere Tyro in Art. 

+ Poor Crib was sadly puzzled, when exhibited at Elgin House: he asked if it was not 
a ‘* stone shop:” he was right, it is a shop. 

¢ Alas! all the mouments of Roman magnificence, all the remains of Grecian taste, so 
dear to the Artist, the Historian, the Antiquary, all depend on the will of an arbitrary 
sovereign: and that will is influenced too often by interest or vanity, by a nephew or a 
sycophant. Is a new palace to be erected (at Rome) for an upstart family ? The Coliscum 
is stripped to furnish materials. Does a foreign minister wish to adorn the bleak walls of 
a northefn castlewith antiques? The Temples of Theseus or Mincrva must be dismantled, 
and the works of Phidias or Praxitiles be torn from the shattered frieze, That a decrepit 
uncle, wrapped up in the religious duties of his age and station, should listen to suggestions 
of an interested nephew, is natural: and that an oriental despot should undervalue the 
master-pieces of Grecian art, is to be expected ; though in both cases the consequences of 
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** In silent indignation mix’d with grief, 

“ Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

“ Loath’d throughout life—scarce pardon’d in the dust, 
** May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust! 

“ Link’d with the fool who fir’d th’ Ephesian dome, 
** Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb ; 

* Erostratus and Elgin e’er shall shine, 

** In many a branding page and burning line! 

* Alike condemn d for aye to stand accurs'd— 

** Perchance the second viler than the first : 

‘* So let him stand thro’ ages yet unborn, 

“* Fix’d statue on the pedestal of scorn! 

“ Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 

** But fits thy country for her coming fate : 

“ Her's were the deeds that*taught her lawless son 
“To do, what oft Britannia’s self had done. 

** Look to the Baltic blazing from afar— 

“ Your old Ally yet mourns perfidious war : 

“ Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 

* Or break the compact which herself had made ; 
** Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
** She fled—but left behind her Gorgon shield ;— 
** A fatal gift, that turned your friends to stone, 
“ And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

“ Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
*¢ Shall shake your usurpation to its base ; 

“* Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head, 

“ And glares the Nemesis of native dead, 

“¢ Till Indus rolls a deep purpurezl flood, 

** And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
** So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 

** Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 


*¢ Look on your Spain—she clasps the hand she hates, 
“ But coldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. 
“ Bear witness bright Barossa, thou canst tell, 
‘¢ Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell. 
“ While Lusitania, kind and dear Ally, 
** Can spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. 
“Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won— - 
« The Gaul retires for once, and all is done! 
« But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat 
“ Retriev'd three long Olympiads of defeat ? 


“¢ Look last at home—ye love not to look there, 
‘*¢ On the grim smile of comfortless despair ! 





such weakness are much to be lamented :—but that the minister of a nation, famed for its 
knowledge of the language, and its veneration for the monuments of ancient Greece, should 
have been the prompter and the instrument of these destructions, is almost incredible, 
Such rapacity is a crime against all ages and all generations: it deprives the past of the 
trophies of their genius and the title-deeds of their fame; the present, of the strongest 
inducements to exertion, the noblest exhibitions that curiosity can contemplate ; the 
future, of the master-pieces of art, the models of imitation. To guard against the repe- 
tition of such depredations is the wish of every man of genius, the duty of every man of 
power, and the common interest of every civilized nation. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, p. 269. 

This attempt to transplant the Temple of Vesta from Italy to England, may perhaps 
do honour to the late Lord Bristol’s patriotism, or to his munificence; but it cannot be 
considered as an indication of either taste or judgment. Ibid. p. 419. 
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“ Your city saddens, lond though revel howls ; 

* Here famine faints, and yonder rapine prowls : 

* See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

“ No misers tremble when there’s nothing left : 

“ ¢ Bless paper credit*,’ who shall dare to sing ? 

“* It clogs like lead corruption’s weary wing : 

“ Yet Pallas pluck’d each Premier by the ear, 

“ Who Gods and men alike disdain’d to hear ; 

** Bat one, repentant o'er a bankrupt state, 

* On Pallas calls, but calls, alas! too late: 

“ Then raves for ***; to that Mentor bends, 

* Though he and Pallas never yet were friends : 

“* Him senates hear whom never yet they heard, 

** Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd : 

“ So once of yore, each reasonable frog 

“‘ Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign log : 

“ Thus hail’d your rulers their Patrician clod, 

** As Egypt chose an onion for a God : 

“ Now fare ye well—enjoy your little hour— 

** Go—grasp the shadew of your vanish'd power ; 

“ Gloss o'er the failure of each fondest scheme, 

* Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dream. 
** Gone is that Gold, the marvel of mankind, 

* And pirates barter all that’s left behindt ; 

“ No more the hirelings, purchas’d near and far, 

** Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war 3 

“ The idle merchant on the useless quay, 

** Droops o'er the bales no bark may bear away ; 

* Or back returning sees rejected stores 

** Rot piecemeal on his own. encumber’d shores: ° 

“ The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 

“ And desperate, mans him “gainst the common doom. 
“ Then in the Senate of your sinking state, 

“‘ Shew me the man whose counsels may have weight ! 
“© Vain is each voice whose tones could once command ; 
* E’en factions cease to charm a factious land ; 

“¢ While jarring sects convulse a sister isle, 

“ And light with mad'ning hands the mutual pile. 


“ °*Tis done, ‘tis past—since Pallas warns in vain, 
“ The Furies seize her abdicated reign : 
“‘ Wide'o’er the realm they wave their kindling brands, 
“ And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 
“ But one convulsive struggle still remains, 
“ And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 
“ The banner'd pomp of war, the glittering files, 
“ O’er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles ; 
‘< The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 
*¢ That bid the foe defiance ere they come ; 
“ The hero bounding at his country’s call, 
“ The glorious death that decorates his fall, 
“« Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 
« And bid it antedate the joys of Arms. 
“¢ But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 
«“ With death alone are laurels cueighy bought ; 
“ Not in the conflict Havoc seek$ delight, © 





* Bless paper credit, last and best supply, 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. —Puope. 


+ The Deal and Dover traffickers in specie. 
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“ His day of Mercy is the day of fight ; 

“* But when the field is fought, the battle won, 

“ Though drench'd with gore, his woes are but begun ; 
“ tis deeper deeds ye yet know but by name,— — 
* The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d daine ; 
“ The rifled mansion and the fov-reap'd tield, 

** Ill suit with souls at home untaught to yield. 

“ Say with what eye along the distant down, 

“ Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 
“* How view the column of ascending flames, 

“ Shake his red shadow o'er the startled Thames ? 
** Nay, frown not, Albion! for the toreh was thine 
** That lit such pyres fiom Tagus to the Rhine: 

“ Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 

“ Go, ask thy bosom who deserves them most? 

* The law of Heav'n and earth is life for life, 

“ And she who rais‘d, in vain regrets the strife.” 


London, 1812. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


“We do pray for mercy, 
And the same prayer doth teach us all to render 
‘lhe deeds of mercy.” MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


** How should men hope for mercy, shewing none ?’—Is. 


Mucu of all sorts has been said, sung and whistled, about Mr. Martin 
and his humanity, but I am inclined to think that nothing but unmingled 
approbation would have attended him in his course, if he had not sallied 
forth with his man Sancho, and his sfatute in the rest, a knight errant of 
legislation, in search of adventures to put his own act in force, This was, to 
say the least of it, in very bad taste. Laughing and crying are rather incon- 
venient to the face, and still more so to the heart at the same moment, and 
the ridicule was perfect when we were made to forget the sufferings of donkies 
by their friend mistaking paper mills for giants, and indicting Blackwood, 
the Morning Chronicle, and the Herald, for a libel with intent “ to grind 
hts bones to make their bread.” 

Some have run his system of humanity ad absurdum, and made, as it were, 
the chapter of Genesis which thronged the earth, the waters, and the air with 
living creatures, ornamental only and not useful. Because os cannot 
be accomplished, they would have nothing done—heroically deeming 
nought performed, si quid superesset agendum. These treat the matter with 
ridicule, and laugh at the poet, when he tells them— 

‘: _. the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” . 

Others, with a Braminical zeal and ardour of humanity, would play the 
whole game, and carry the system to its extent. These are, like him, ‘the 
righteous over much,” who staved his beer-barrel for working on a Sunday. 
Neither of them deserves attention—the more amiable are the latter, but 
practical life, and even holy writ, reject them. 

There can be but one sentiment with respect to the exercise of cruelty, but 
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there is, as we and the world are constituted, a necessary, as well as a wan- 
ton, cruelty, ‘The common provision for the sustenance of mankind must be 
a sacrifice—bullocks must be knocked down, pigs stuck. and ducks guil- 
lotined. Some objection may be taken to the modes adopted, as not being 
calculated to produce the least possible pain; and I protest against the Eng- 
lish slaughter of bullocks, having seen, as I think, a far more expeditious and 
merciful way of killing them in Portugal. The Portuguese, with a knife 
resembling the half-moon used by a cheesemonger, divides the vertebra close 
to the neck, and I recollect seeing ten or a dozen beasts dispatched in the 
time you would take to count their number. However this must be done, 
Not so the destruction, and something worse, arising out of hunting the hare, 
or shooting the partridge—ten being winged or maimed for one that is 
bagged. ‘The former is business, and as imperative business, approached 
reluctantly ; the latter is confessedly sport, and therefore not necessary or 
simple cruelty, but the most refined; for those who perpetrate it take a 
delight in the act. There is no end to the instances of this description, 
baiting, worrying, &c. which might be adduced, and I stop here merely to 
introduce the sentiments of certain illustrious characters on the subject. 

A more delicious book to tie scholar and the man of taste has rarely been 
published than the ‘* Correspondence of CHARLES JaMES Fox and GIL. 
BERT WAKEFIELD, inthe Years 1796—1801,” and given to the world 
with Lorp HOLLAND’s sanction by Cadell in 1813. The critic addresses 
several of his letters from Dorchester gaol, ¢nd the statesman from St. Ann’s 
Hill, he having at that period seceded from his labours in parliament, and 
devoted himself to the cultivation of literature, which, says he, is laying up a 
store of amusement and consolation of the greatest advantage (next to a good 
conscience) which, under adverse circumstances, one man can have over 
another. 


Fox had injured his hand by the bursting of a gun, when sporting in the 
fields—on which WAKEFIELD writes thus :— - 


“ Am I, Sir, indecently presumptuous and free—am I guilty of a too dictatorial 
officiousness, in pronouncing those pleasures to misbecome a man of letters~ 


“ Indignis homine docto voluptatibus.”—Cic, Off. ii. 1. 


which consist in mangling, maiming, and depriving of that invaluable and irre- 
trievable blessing, its existence, an inoffensive pensioner on the universal bounties 
of the common feeder and protector of all his offspring ?” 


To this Fox replies :— 


“ I think the question of how far field sports are innocent amusements is nearly 
connected with another, upon which I suspect you entertain opinions rather sin- 
gular; for if it is lawful to kill tame animals with whom one has a sort of 
acquaintance, such as fowls, o: en, &c. it is still less repugnant to one’s feelings, to 
kill wild animals; but then to make a pastime of it?—I am aware there is some- 
thing to be said upon this point. On the other hand, if example is allowed to be 
any thing, there is nothing in which mankind, civilized or savage, have more 
agreed, than in making some sort of chace (for fishing is of the same nature) part 
of their business or amusement, However, I admit it to be a very questionable 
subject: at all events, it isa very pleasant and healthful exercise.” 


That is, ‘* pleasant but wrong’’—a sorry argument for a philosopher 
Just as humanity begins to throw out a spark, in steps the darling pleasure, 
and (farewell all thoughts of the wanton cruelty) smothers it. The evample 
too of savage life is not in point, for from the notorious love of idleness in 
the savage, it is very doubtful whether he would trouble himself with these 
laborious sports, if he had barn-door fowls, and stalled oxen at his command. 
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He is compelled to hunt, fish, and fowl, or starve—such is not the case with 
christian or civilized sportsmen, 


In letter xxv. WAKEFIELD resumes the subject :— 


“With your leave, the question of animal food (from which the purest phi- 
losophers in all ages have abstained, the Pythagoreans, Bramins, Essenes and 
others) is no more involved in that of rural sports, as commonly pursued, than 
the question of racks and tortures is connected with that of capital punishments. 
I would not now state, Is it lawful and expedient to kill animals at all ? but, Is it 
philosophical and humane to leave numbers of them to perish by pain and hunger, 
or to occasion the remainder of their lives to be perilous and miserable? for such 
I presume are the inevitable consequences of shooting in particular. As for hunting 
—to see a set of men exulting in the distresses of an inoffensive animal, with 
sich intemperate and wild triumph, is to me the most irrational and degrading 
spectacle in the world.” 


Fox then closes the dispute thus :-— 


“I believe I had best not continue the controversy about field sports; or at 
least, if I do, | must have recourse, I believe, to authority and precedent, rather than 
argument ; and content myself with rather excusing than justifying them. CicERo 
says, I believe, somewhere—‘ Si quem nihil delectaret nisi quod cum laude et digni- 
tate conjunctum foret ..++++ huic homini ego fortasse et pauci, Deos propitios, 
plerique iratos putarent.’ But this is said, I believe, in defence of a libertine 


whose public principles, when brought to the test, proved to be as unsound as his 
private life was irregular.” 


So much for precedent, when argument fails. Fox, like mankind in gene- 
ral, saw and approved the better, and followed the worse course, An old 
friend of theirs and mine, a true and tried scholar, practiced what his huma- 
nity preached; but he out-did Herod, (though not in a similar way), for 
his humanity displayed itself in the most singular, and | must say, ludicrous 
manner. Being on a visit at Troston Hall, in Suffolk, many years ago, | saw 
several fowls in the garden, exceedingly industrious in mischief. On in- 

uiring why they were not turned out, I was told that Mr. Lofft, having seen 
them there, and having also seen the gardener about to drive them forth, had 
ordered not only that they should remain, but that they should never be 
killed ! for that their coming into the flower garden showed a confidence in 
man, which he would on no account be so ungrateful as to violate. 

As a theoretical question, we might carry it 1. favour of humanity, but as 
a practical one, no reasoning will avail, for “‘ venter non habet aures,”’ the 
stomach has no ears, and put to the vote, the gentler natures would be clearly 
and infinitely out-numbered. However, let us distinguish, and perhaps 
there will be more — ; and as we must be in a minority with regard 
to slaying, we may hope to be in a large majority with respect to cruelty. 
The suffrages will divide numerously for the least possible infliction of suf- 
ferance ; while yielding to the destruction, they will console themselves 
with the reflection that the issues of life and death are in the hands of the 
Divinity, and that ‘* there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow,” 
—admitting predestination in death, but denying it with becoming reverence 
and grace, to unrequired, and therefore, merciless cruelty. 

Dismissing this subject, I shall conclude by returning for a moment to the 
little volume which gave rise to its discussion. It is often valuable, and 
always curious and desirable, to know the opinion of great men on matters 
of general interest—such I may in this place be allowed to call the interests 
of good letters. I shall, therefore, take the liberty of subjoming a few 
detached remarks of Fox and WAKEFIELD on classical subjects. 


“ Every thing respecting Homer ey — we are at liberty to frame 
I 
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any hypothesis for the solution of the problem concerning his poems, adequate to 
that effect, without danger of controverting authentic and established history, 
Now y4n20¢ is an old Greek word for zvpd0;: see Hesych. and Lycoph. v. 429, 
I take Homerus then to have originated in the peculiarity of a certain class of men, 
i. e. blindness, and not that of an individual,#,,.... These songs of dlind men 
were collected and put together by some skilful men (at the direction of Pisis- 
tratus, or some other person), and woven, by interpolations, connecting verses, and 
divers modifications, into a whole. Hence ¢a Judie. Hence we see a reason for 


so vom repetitions: as every detached ‘part, to be sung at an entertainment, 
required a head and tail piece, as necessary for an intelligible whole,” &c &c. 
See WAKEFIELD’S Letter ix. 

“ Ovid, to my fancy, the first poet of all antiquity.”"— Wakefield, xxv. 

“| have always been a great reader of Ovid, and thought myself the greatest 
admirer he had, till you called him the first poet of antiquity, which is going even 
beyond me. The grand and spirited style of tie Iliad; the true nature and sim- 
plicity of the Odyssey; the poetical language (far excelling that of all other poets 
in the world) of the Georgics, and the pathetic strokes in the AZneid, give Homer 
and Virgil a rank in my judgment, clearly above all competitors; but next after 
them, | should be very apt to class Ov/d, to the great scandal, I believe, of all who 
pique themselves upon what 1s called purity of taste.”— Fox, Let. xxvi. 

“ Did you, who are such a hater of war, ever read the lines at the beginning 
of the second book of Cowrer’s Task? There are few things in our language 
superior to them in my judgment. He is a fine poet, and has ina great degree 
conquered my prejudices against blank verse.”"—F ox, Let. xxvi. 

After observing on his irregularity and inordinate addiction to drinking, 
WAKEFIELD remarks on ‘the uninteresting insipidity of PoRson’s society : 
it is impossible to engage his mind on any topic of mutual inquiry, to pro- 
cure his opinion on any author, or on any passage of an author, or to elicit 
any conversation of any kind to compensate for the time and attendance of 
his company.” Wakefield, it is known, viewed him with no friendly 
eye; but I, who knew him well, can testify to the fidelity of this picture. 
In society PoRSON never ventured an opinion—quotations were always at 
your service, but no opinion. If any thing like one fell from him, and was 
opposed, he immediately retreated to his strong hold, and his prodigious 
memory never failed to supply him with some authority, which he aban- 
doned to any chastisement you might please to inflict on it. 

‘* As for Homer, Virgil, and Horace,’’ continues Wakefield, **1 never 
could hear of the least critical effort on them in his life. He is in general 
devoid ofall human affections; but such as he has, are of a misanthropic 
quality ; nor do I think that any man exists for whom his propensities rise to 
the lowest pitch of affection and esteem. He much resembles Proteus in 
Lycophron :— 

w ytrws amex Dera, 


Kas daxgu.t 
But, in his knowledge of the Greek tragedies and Aristophanes; in his 
judgment of MSS. and in all that relates to the metrical properties of drama- 
tic and lyric versification, none of his contemporaries must pretend to equal 
him.” —Let. xxvii. 
“ Milton, you say, might have reconciled me to blank verse. I certainly with all 


the world admire the grand and stupendous passages of the Paradise Lost ; but 
yet, with all his study of harmony, he had not reconciled me to blank verse. 





* On the other hand, Bryant destroys Homer and his originality at once, by deny- 
ing the existence of Troy ; and contends that the poem is of Egyptian origin. 
+ i.e. A man without a smile, without a tear. 
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There is a want of flow, of ease, of what the painters call a free pencil, even in his 
blank verse, which is a defect in poetry that offends me more perhaps than it 
ought: and I confess, perhaps to my shame, that | read the Fairy Queen with 
more delight than the Paradise Lost. This may be owing in some degree, perhaps, 
to my great partiality to the Italian poets.” — Fox, Let. xxviii. 


“ The Faery Queen stanza was always tiresome to me. Cowper’s translation of 


Homer is of all the miserable translations in b/ank verse, the most miserable | have 
yet seen.”.,. WAKEFIELD, Lt, xxix. 


Fox recommended a Lexicon, Greek and English, which Wakefield in- 
ended, but declined for want of encouragement. 


“1 am very glad that you like Lycophron. The only exception to him is, that 
quaintness of phraseology which borders on burlesque; but | —— the neces- 
sity of correspondence with the oracular style of antiquity produced this singularity, 
for the o/d oracles are altogether in this strain.'"— WAKEFIELD, Let. xxxii. 


“ Pinpar’s Pythics appear to me much superior, in general, to his Olympics : 


1 do not know whether this is a general opinion; however, the second Olympic is 
still my favourite.”— Fox, Let. xxxiii. 


“ | am at present — in an attempt to write a History of the Times, imme- 
diately preceding and following the Revolution of 1688. Whether my attempt 
will ever come to any thing, | know not; but whether it does or not, I shall grudge 
very much the time it takes away from my attention to poetry and ancient lite- 
rature, which are studies far more suitable to my taste. ..... - If I have time 
only to read one or two of Aristophanes’ plays, which would you recommend? 
I never read any of them.”—Fox, Let. xlvi. 


“ The two most popular, and most approved plays of Aristophanes, are the 
Rane and Plutus : but to say the truth, Plato and Aristophanes are the only two 
authors of antiquity whom I never could read through. Often have I determined 
to surmount my disinclination, and as often recoiled in the middle of my enter- 
prise 5 

sce 





ter saxea tentat 
Limina nequicquam ; ter fessus valle resedit.’ 


“ If a man loves nastiness and obscenity, he may find both to satiety, usque ad 
delicias votorum, in his Lysistratus, and other plays. I do not profess on these 

ints as a student much squeamishness and prudery, but an author whose object 
is principally pleasure, and not utility, must bring with him either sublime senti- 
ments, magnificent language, or sonorous verse, to rivet my affection—and there is 
nothing of these in Aristophanes. Pure diction, easy versHication, and coarse wit, 
are his excellencies. But the principal obstacle is that obscurity which attends 
all writers, whose chief object has been the delineation of vulgar manners, and the 
transitory peculiarities of the day.”— WAKEFIELD, Let. xlvii. 


These morsels of criticism from such men cannot fail, I think, to be in- 
teresting, and I could add more, but I desist. Others, not less worthy of 
attention to the scholar, are more exclusively for him, as they are not 


of this general character. The work itself is open to him, though 1 believe 
It is scarce. ~— 
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BRITISH AUTHORITIES EXAMINED. MR. MATHEWS’ TRIP TO AMERICA, 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


THE journals, like the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster Reviews, 
are in the habit of speculating, constantly, on all that occurs in America, as 
if the affairs of America were as familiar to them, as their alphabet ; most of 
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them urging whatever they urge at all, with an air of authority ; and yet, all 
but one or two, are quite sure to fall into some atrocious blunder, whenever 
they treat of the people, the government, or the resources of America; and a 
large part whenever they speak of anything that relates to America. One 
day, we are told about the Js/and of Virginia, by a British senator, who is nei- 
ther laughed at, nor contradicted ; another day we are, told by the Quarterly 
Review, that Mexico is in South America; and a little time after, by a 
literary man of great power, that each of the thirteen States of North Ame- 
rica, will do so and so, if this or that should occur; while another gifted 
writer talks of New England, as if it were a single state. 

Such things are disgraceful to the age; and very disgraceful to this 
country. It is high time for those, who perceive the truth, to interfere. 
Somebody should undertake the evil, in a serious way; and, if others will 
not—I must. 

I shall confine myself now, to Mr. Mathews. Still, before I speak of him, 
it may be well enough to say a few words about some of the pecu- 
liarities, whereby the people of the Eastern States, or New Englanders, who 
are the true ‘* brother Jonathans,” or genuine Yankees of the western 
world, are set apart, as a ** peculiar people,” somewhat over zealous of good 
works, and altogether distinguished from the people of the southern, western, 
and middle states of the confederacy. 

New England, at the time of the revolution there, was composed of only 
four states, namely, Massachusetts, (the parent of all) Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire. These were altogether settled by the Eng- 
lish. After a while Vermont was admitted into the general confederacy, 
and having derived her population exclusively from the original stock of 
English, became, of course, a part of the New England circle. Within a 
few years, Maine, which has always been a district of Massachusetts proper, 
has become a state by herself; so that New England is now made up of 
six confederate republics; namely—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 

The people of this part of the United States of North America, are the 
‘‘genuine Yankees,’ or the real ‘* brother Jonathans,”’ of that large 
country ; and are very unlike their brethren of the South. All their habits 
are English; and yet, were I called upon to characterise them, in a few 
words, without qualification, 1 would say that they are the Scotch of Ame- 
rica. They have all the Scotch probity and the Scotch hardihood. Like the 
Scotch, they are spoken of as the moral and religious people of a great em- 
pire. There is no chivalry among them, and little or no romance. But 
they abound in vigorous peculiarity ; they deal in broad sensible distinctions, 
matter of fact, and stubborn truth. For those, who love nature, whatever it 
may be, and wherever it may be, a world of serious enjoyment would be 
found in a study of the New England character. It affords a variety of com- 
binations, such as I never meet with anywhere else. Permit me to give an 
example or two. One day you will encounter a personage, half hypocrite, 
half puritan ; praying and cheating, in the same breath; puffing his wares, 
and praising his Maker to thé very same tune ; doing whatever he does, with 
a devout, serious look, and both eyes turned up, so that, half the time, you 
would see nothing but the whites; wearing a broad brimmed quaker hat, 
over a youthful visage, red cheeks, and plenty of hair; two or three watches, 
for ever in sight; and a flashy waistcoat, “ for sale,’ over a coarse “‘ every 
day one ;’’ always ready to preach, or pray, to sell or “swap,” or ¢ truck,” 
or ‘* trade,” with any body, for any ine to pitch a hymn, in the street, 
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or pitch a copper, in church; one ‘saddle bag,’ if he has no dearborn,* 
crowded with hymn books and religious tracts, which he has undertaken to 
‘* give away gratis’ for the Bible Society, in his progress through the western 
territories, but which he is careful to give away gratis’ only to such as are 
able to take care of himself and horse, or himself, horse, and cart, so long 
as he may think proper to tarry, without money and without price; the other 
crammed, of course, with wooden nutmegs, horn gun-flints, (both made on 
the road), blue clay indigo, (from the best manufactory), and a sort of 
patent medicine, which he sells one day for the hair, and another for the itch, 
to this man for his razor strop, and to that, for his corns; to this girl for per- 
fume, and to that for a bug destroyer; undertaking to ‘ suit his customers,”’ 
in every case, and, if the wares that he puffs off, be not good, to make them 
** good—for nothing”’—on his “ return.’? But such people never return, 
if they can help it; and if they should, where is the difficulty of making 
whatever they please eood—for nothing? Another day, you would fall in 
with, or perhaps fall out with, a huge, brown, white headed fellow, who un- 
der a simple speech, and a look of stupid, foolish, good-natured curiosity, 
would conceal a temper so cool and sharp, so inquisitive, watchful and saga- 
cious, that, before you well knew what he was about, you would find that he 
had over-reached you, while you were most upon your guard, or as they 
have it in their country, when they have outwitted a very cautious traveller, 
that he had ‘ guessed you up a tree;’? while another day, perhaps, you 
would come athwart a steady, dark, short, plain looking, broad shouldered 
man, with heavy eye-brows, and a small positive mouth, a person, you would 
swear, of great good sense, few words, and a very business-like way of doing 
matters, whatever they might be, whether momentous or trivial, serious or 
profane; yet, in reality, as you would soon discover, to your cost, if you 
spoke of the revolutionary war, in America, of the sights that were seen, or 
the sounds that were heard, before it broke out, a man full of dark enthusiasm, 
of settled, stern, savage enthusiasm; of deadly prejudice—though quiet as the 
grave ; and of a more inbred, undoubting, religious belief, than you had ever 
supposed it possible for a human creature to have, in the legendary lore of 
New England, witches and witchcraft ; together with a score of miracles wrought 
for the pilgrims, by the God of Jacob and Joshua, up to the breaking out of 
the mighty rebellion, whereby the decided manifestation of his hot and sore 
displeasure, toward the mother country, was made, before all the nations of 
our earth—as they believe in the United States of North America. 

And so too, if you chose to turn aside from the Eastern or New England 
people, and journey toward the South, you would engounter, in the first 
place, on the main road, after leaving Connecticut, the clumsy ostentation, 
the true hospitality, the warm-hearted show, fuss and uproar of the wealthy 
New Yorkers; then, the quiet, grave ways of the NEw JERSEY PEOPLE ; 
then, the staid, cold, impudence, the sober vanity, the singular good sense, 
the insupportable method of the PENNSYLVANIANS; the nothingness of the 
DELAWARE MEN, who are like every body else, wherever they may happen 
to be; the self-satisfied, indolent, gentlemanly supercilious MARYLANDER, 
(or middle-ender, as he is called at home, partly because Maryland is one of 
the middle states ; and partly because the sound of middle-ender is quite near 
enough to that of Marylander, for every day use, with a very indolent people, 
in a warm climate): the hot and peremptory VIRGINIAN, full of generous 
blood, which he is ready to pour out, like his generous wine, for anybody, or 
with anybody,—caring no great. matter which,—ready, like the Irishman, to 
SL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LD 


* A small cart, or light waggon. 
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quarrel or drink, fight or laugh, with anybody, on either side of the house; 
a prodigal, in everything, life, talent, money and character; a boy at his 
birth—something more than a child; for he has authority over men, ere he 
is able to wag his head; a boy at his death, happen that when it may; then, 
if you turn off to the right, in your pilgrimage, and cross the Alleghannies, 
you will encounter the great body of the WESTERN PEOPLE, every individual 
of whom, by the way, is a great body by himself; or, in other words, you 
will encounter the men of KENTuckY (old Kentuck), of TENNESSEE AND 
Onto, of ILLINOIS, and Missouri, who are all very much alike; hardy, 
overgrown, brutal and brave; with little or no refinement, great energy, 
stout hearts and strong heads—the gigantic advance of that population, 
which is rolling onward, for ever and ever, like a second universal deluge, 
toward the mighty Pacific ; or, if you turn away to the left, when you have 
done with Virginia, the ‘* ancient dominion,”’ (so called, because, four out 
of six of the chief magistrates of the feudal union, have proceeded from old 
Virginia), you will meet, one after the other, on your way, the dark, sallow, 
warm hearted, showy, talkative, motous NortH CAROLINIAN; the more 
fervid, rash and haughty, Sour CaRoLiINiAN; the indulgent, imperious, 
declamatory, absolute GEORGIAN; the half-built, half-naturalized, half-edu- 
cated LovIsIANIAN, all, of the Southern race, and the greater part, * chuck 
full’? of impertinent valour, troublesome civility, fine words, eloquent ideas, 
good feeling and boyish, head-long precipitation. 

Thus much to give the reader a general idea of the varieties, which are 
found in the American character. I have not exaggerated, I believe, and I 
am very certain that I have not intended to exaggerate; for I dislike every 
sort of caricature, which is not avowedly a caricature. 

I have now a few remarks to offer, on what I have reason to believe is the 
floating but very general opinion here, concerning the varieties of character. 
I shall begin with Mr. Maruews; for to him, a large part of the errors, 
which prevail, now, are owing; and, but for him, I should not have under- 


taken to set a few others right, who have erred—perhaps—with a very good 
intention. 


MR. MATHEWS.* 


Everybody knows the character of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, for hearty, 
generous drollery. Everybody knows that, remarkable as he is, for the rich- 
ness, breadth and humour of his grotesque portraitures, he is yet more so, 
perhaps, for scrupulous and particular fidelity, His Irishmen, for example, 
are not Irishmen in general, nor the Irishmen of the stage, nor the Irishmen 
of songs or farces, or bad novels ; but they are the Irishmen of this or that 
particular county. If not altogether true, they are quite sure to be more 
true, than the absurd counterteit Irishmen, which are perpetrated on the 
§ e 
Of course therefore, when we are told that Mathews the celebrated come- 
dian,—a theatre in himself, has been to America—on purpose: that he has 
got up a sort of peculiar entertamment, for the very purpose, of showing up 
the real brother Jonathans, or genoowine Yankees, of our earth, we should be 





* We-insert this piece of criticism on our favourite droll, on account of its origin. 
Though an American musi be the best judge of the correctness of Mr. M.’s delineation 
of the American character, we still think that the strictures of the party ridiculed 
ought to be received with « grain of aliowance. All that we can say is, that if we 
have been taken in, se non é vero, it was so admirably imagined, that we question 
whether we should have been half so much amused with the truth.—Ep. 
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justified in looking for uncommon truth, great individuality, and great pre- 
cision, if nothing more, in his portrait of a New Englander, for the genoo- 
wine Yankee, or brother Jonathan, which Mr. M. undertakes to show off, 
ws a New Englander—as everybody knows—and yet, after the practice of a 
whole year, with leisure and opportunity enough the while for correcting 
any prodigious blunder, into which he might have been led, by haste, or by 
his great inexperience of the real Yankee character,* while performing his 
Trip To America, the first fruit of his labour, out he comes with a new 
piece, in which, though it is got up and brought forth deliberately, after the 
practice and observation of a whole year (not in America, it is true, but in 
Great Britain, where those who learn to swim on a table, may learn to study 
the Yankee character, to great advantage) he puts off, upon the multitude of 
this country, fora New Englander, a true brother Jonathan, or, in other 
words, a ** genoowine Yankee,”’ a fellow that proves to be a negro dealer 
and a slave holder, and while he wears a large straw hat, a seal-skin waist- 
coat, anda heavy, greenish brown, or brownish green cloth coat, reaching to 
his feet, brings a negro for sale into Great Britain ; walks the stage, as if the 
world were his own, talks much about liberty and equality; shakes hands 
with every body that comes near him; wallops the * nigger’? whenever he 
gets ** mad’? about anything, or anybody ; talks politics with a servant of 
the individual, to whom he has brought letters of introduction ; declares that 
he was ‘ raisedin Varmount ,”’ “ born all along ashore,” and says, I reckon, 
I guess, I calculate, in-quiry, to home, &c. &c. 

Now, honest and faithful as Mr. M. undoubtedly is, good-humoured as he 
is, and exact as he generally is, in the rich portraiture of individual or na- 
tional character, there was nothing at Bartholomew Fair, to my knowledge, 
either last year, when it was crowded with wonders, in every possible shape, 
or this year, when there was a Yahoo, or a mermaid, in every booth, and 
you could not lift up a ragged bit of drapery, without surprising a pair of 
undoubted giants, or the largest man alive, packed away, téte-a-téte, with a 
dwarf—the smallest ever heard of—who had been exhibited all over Europe, 
or ‘he'd forfeit a shilling to every body as wa’nt satisfied’’—absolutely 
nothing to equal the native Mew Englander of Mr. MATHEWS; nothing to 
be compared with his native Yankee, as a matter of humbug or mischief. 
The ‘ wild American brothers, imported by particular desire, and allowed 
to be the greatest curiosities in the world,” the ‘* Chinese lady,” the ‘ Real 
Nero, the largest lion that ever was, tame as a lap dog, larger than the 
largest cart horse, having a throat like a turnpike gate, with every hair as 
big as a broomstick, and every tooth like a mile-stone;’’ the ‘ very 
Wallace what fit the dogs ;”? ‘the Circassian—caught wild, in the great 
woods of America, whiter than snow, with pink eyes, and silver hair’’— 
all alive! a penny a piece! allalive! were nothing to the real brother Jo~ 
nathan, ‘‘ caught’? in the woods of America by Mr. Mathews, and “ brought 
out’’ with much trouble and great expense, at the English Opera House, 
about a twelvemonth ago, where he was exhibited, night after night, and 
week after week, to overflowing houses, 

I would not say all this, were it not, in my deliberate opinion, a serious 
duty; for I attribute no bad intention whatever to Mr. Mathews; but I 
know the people of America, and I know, that until they are much better 
waieidned here, these very absurd caricatures, will pass for a They 
have already among the great mass of the people; and would yet, perhaps, 





* He was in America but a few months ; and among the real Yankees, or Brother 
Jonathans, but a few days, or a few weeks, at most. 
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among the better informed, if it were not for a few native Yankees, who are 
to be met with, every day, in the streets of London, without being set upon 
by the boys, on account of their speech, garb, carriage or behaviour. It is 
high time to take Mr. M. to task. His portraiture of the Yankee, is gene- 
tally misunderstood here: and he knows it. He knows very well, that a 
wretched caricature, which he got up, in a frolic, is received, in a perni- 
cious way, by the multitude here; and yet, he persists in multiplying the 
copies, He knows, in his own heart, I say this without qualification, he 
knows, and has known it, for a whole year, that his Jonathan is a very poor, 
and very feeble counterfeit, unworthy of America, unworthy of Mr. M., as 
an actor, and altogether unworthy of his country. It is untrue and he knows 
it, in all the great points, which go to make up, either a good portrait, or a 
good caricature. It is neither one thing nor another—it is neither a likencss 
nor a picture. 

Mr. Mathews cannot complain, therefore, or cannot, with propriety, if one 
of that people, whom he has been showing up, for so long a time, without a 
rebuke, should, after the forbearance of a twelvemonth or so,* undertake to 
show him up, in return. There is no other way left. I would laugh, as my 
countrymen do, and as | did, for the first year; but, laughing wont do. We 
are called upon to prove that Mr. M. has caricatured us, in a wretched style ; 
and that is no laughing matter. He has had full swing, fair play, full 
houses and a fair profit, | hope, for his labour. It is now my turn. I will 
be heard. Iam a native Yankee; and I cannot help saying to Mr. M. that 
we are tired of being laughed at, after such a clumsy fashion. 

But let me lay my finger upon a few of the particulars, in which Mr. M. 
has erred egregiously. 1 might say, to be sure—look about you. I might 
ask the people of this country to call to mind the Americans, or Yankees, 
whom they have met with; and judge for themselves, about the truth of Mr. 
M.’s portraiture; but, as few real Yankees are ever seen here, and as the 
are chiefly seen by the merchants, and sailors of this country, there would be 
but a very few persons here, able to judge of the American or Yankee cha- 
racter, by personal acquaintance with it; and of those few, there would not 
be one, perhaps, who might not, with propriety imagine, that native Yankees 
at home, are a different race from the native Yankecs, who travel; and, of 
course, that, Mr. M. whose fidelity and power he is acquainted with, has hit 
off, about as good a likeness of the real brother Jonathan, as he has, of the 
Irishman, or Scotchman, or Frenchman, who appear to be a part of himself, 
a part of his psrambulating corps of oddities. 

It would not be enough to ask this question, or appeal to facts generally 
known—while engaged with Mr. M.; and so, I shall adopt another course. 
E will enumerate a few of the great errors, which, with ordinary care, might 
have been easily avoided by him. 

The straw-hat, for example, which Mr. M.’s he-Yankee appears in was 
never worn, I dare say, in America, with such a garb as Mr. M. wears it 
with ; and is hardly ever seen to the east of New York city—never, I might 
say, except in the heat of summer, about the wharves, and among the wealthy 
merchants, or dashing lads of the larger seaports, where it is the mark of 
high fashion, or downright foppery. It is very common, to be sure, in the 





* About a twelvemonth ago, I had occasion to speak of his Trip TO AMERICA, 
and of his JonaTHAN, also; but I spoke of both, as bits of absurd pleasautry, with a 
few capital touches in them. If they had passed for jokes, I should not have taken 
this tronble ; but as they have not, and are stilt received seriously, by the multitude, 
1 shall continue to expose the absurdity of both, whenever I think it worth my while. 
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city of New York, where Mr. M. arrived, and where he staid for a long 
while, to study the character of the Yankees, who dwell far north of New 
York; but is worn there, with light summer clothes, or, at least, with a town 
made coat, and is never met with, even there, except in the yellow fever sea- 
son—a little before, and a little after. The seal-skin or fur waistcoat may 
possibly have been heard of, by Mr. M. as the peculiarity of—somebody— 
somewhere—a madman or a humourist ; but, of a truth, it is no more a part 
of the New Englander’s garb, than a suit of tar and feathers, or a sheep=skin, 
would be. . The colour, material, and fashion of the dress are true, very true, 
indeed, for one species of the New England farmer ; but are quite absurd, 
for a slave holder, a slave-merchant, or a slave-dealer; and are more than ab- 
surd, if looked upon as at all characteristic of a ‘* real Yankee.’’? But, Mr. 
M. has made his Jonathan, a real Yankee; a native New Englander; and 
what is more, while he makes him, a slave-holder, he has “ located’ his 
birth-place, in Vermont, where, oddly enough, there never was, either a 
slave or a slave-holder. In each of the other New England states,* all of 
which are now at open war with slavery, and all of which are free from it, 
in every way, there have been slaves, at one period or another; but in the 
state, which he has hit upon, oddly enough, as I have said before, there never 
has been, either a slave, or a slave-holder. So much for this part of Mr. 
M.’s portrait, of a genuine Yankee; but, 1 have not half done, for, while 
he appears to have been *¢ raised’? in Vermont, our Yankee adds, that he was 
born “ all along ashore.’” Now, Vermont is no where near the shore. It is 
on the Canada frontier, in the back woods of America; and the people who 
are born ‘¢ all along ashore,” as they would have strangers believe, are of 
Massachusetts, on the Atlantic frontier, north of Cape Cod. 

Again ; the habit of shaking hands, which, by the way, is more common 
here, than it is anywhere, in America, to my knowledge, for it occurs between 
people, both at meeting and separating here, when they are not even well ac- 
quainted, so far as I can perceive, and are not of the same sex ; but what I 
was going to say, is that, in America, the people who shake hands, with 
everybody, live at the north, while those who buy and sell * niggers,’’ live 
at the south. 

Yet more—the habit of accenting the word inquiry, not on the second, but 
on the first syllable, is confined altogether tothe middle states, if not altogether 
to a part of Maryland and a part of Pennsylvania. It may occur in the south, 
and | have heard it from a Kentuckian; but, 1 am quite sure, that no man 
ever heard it, in the north, from a native Yankee ; the habit of saying that a 
boy was ‘‘ raised,’ instead of saying that he was brought up, is an absurdity, 
with which the New Englander twits the southern people. It is never heard 
in the north. Mr. M.’s New Englander says, I calculate, I reckon, I guess, 
to home (for at home), &c. &c. Now—the Southern people say, I reckon, 
the Western people, I calculate, and the Northern people, or Yankees, to 
home, I guess, &c. And a part of these very words, are so — and ex- 
clusive, that, in America, they are looked upon as the chief ear marks, 
whereby the people of one part of the country are distinguished from those of 
another; and yet Mr. M. whose fidelity, and quick perception of truth, like 
his intuitive perception of the ridiculous, are ‘rm has crowded all these 
words together, and put them into the mouth of the same iudividual. What 
if I were to get up a character, in my way, and make him swear and scold, 
now in Welsh, by St. Patrick, now, in Irish, by St. Andrew, in Scotch, by 
St. George, or in English, by St. David; now, witha ‘ Plaise yer honor’s 





* Except Mane, which is a new State, carved out of Massachusetts. 
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glory; now with a “ Dee’l tak ye mon;’ “ Hur iss te goot osh;”’ or, a 
** demme, that’s your sort,’’ and call it a native Englishman, prepared by 
myself, or under my own eye, from actual observation ? What would you 
say of me ? 

It would be easy to prove that Mr. M. has not only missed a large part of 
the delicate shadows, and sharp marks or minutia, that go to make up a fine 
portrait, while copying the native Jonathan; but that he has even failed, in 
preserving the broad and obvious peculiarities, which are indispensable to a 
spirited caricature—to such a caricature as might have been made, with half 
the powers of Mr. M. had he been less precipitate. By hurrying, he has 
got up a Jonathan, who bears little or no resemblance to the native New Eng- 
lander, and much less to the native American of the south ; and what is much 
worse, in every way, he has brought forth a combination of peculiarities, mo- 
ral and social, such as were never seen together, in the same person, I do not 
say, in America, but anywhere: I do not say, while he was in America, but 
since the world was made. 

In a few particulars, however, Mr. M. has been happy and vigorous. A 
part of the language, a part of the character, and all the tone, if we look upon 
the sketch as a sort of individual, not a national portrait, are very good, and 
very true. A little more courage, however ; a little more hearty good will, 
in delivering his blows, would not have been amiss. They would have told 
better for both parties, nay, for all parties. If you strike at all, strike hard. 

Many a powerful hit was given, by Mr. Mathews ; but all were given, as 
it were by a sort of accident, as if he had rather not provoke a return, as if, 
to say all in a word, having a heavy hand, a good subject, a strong arm, and 
a solid heart, he could not help, if he hit his man at all—whatever were his 
inclination—he could not help hitting him hard. 

Butenough. The BRoTHERJONATHAN of Mr. Mathews, take him altogether, 
is about as fair a specimen of the real North American character, as an accumu- 
lation of all the absurd peculiarities, national, individual, and provincial, of 
the English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, would be of the British character, if 
they were all worked up together, and brought forth upon the public stage, 
in the shape of a Jonn Butt. ) 

False notions concerning a whole people, whom we are continually mect- 
ing, in the great business of life, on the great thoroughfares of sea and earth, 
whatever those notions may be, whether serious or trivial, and however they 
may have been caught up, whether in malice or good humour, deliberately, 
or in haste, in mischief or in sport, are always more or less injurious to our- 
selves, and more or less prejudicial to the cause of humanity. 

In putting away such errors, a magazine article may do more than a procla- 
mation or a treaty ; and a magazine writer more than a statesman. 
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A SCENE AT THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


FORTUNATELY for all of us, the lounging idlers of this mortal sphere, 
Time carries off with him in his flight many of our sorrows along with the 
seasons to which they owe their birth. The periodical miseries of mankind 
evaporate insensibly with the time of year that engenders them ; and, even 
while they press against us, are made lighter by the certainty that they are 
not perennial : eave the nervous and sensitive portions of humanity 
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would be utterly decomposed and destroyed, by the heats of August, or the 
frosts of Christmas, or a wet Autumn, or a stormy Spring. For my parti- 
cular part, | am quite certain ] shouvid have sunk under the overwhelming 
wretchedness of a Parisian Summer, had the general course of nature (the 
celestial Habeas Corpus Act) been suspended, from any design against my 
person, and had the hot weather and its satellite annoyances lasted much 
longer. Paris has been in fact for many months past a hot bed of désagré- 
ment. What with the exit of one king, and the entrée of another—funeral 
processions and triumphal parades—mourning without sorrow, and glare 
without gaiety, I was really quite worn down. Occasional heavy falls of rain 
clotted the dust in the streets, and drove up dark vapours from the marsliy 
grounds along the river sides ; while showers of misfortune, falling from the 
clouds which hung over Greece, chilled the hopes of every man who could 
feel for the rights of his kind, and who could not be indifferent to the 
struggle which was on foot to save them from pollution. All was damp, 
and dull, and hot within me, as it was without; and I was positively at 
times not far from apprehensions that both Paris and myself might take fire 
and blaze up like an overheated hayrick, or explode some morning, like the 
old woman cited by the authors of ‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” from the 
effects of spontaneous combustion. 

No one who has not spent such a season in Paris, can form an adequate 
notion of the oppression it creates, or judge of the delight with which I 
hailed the approaches of this joyous month of November. My fancy soon 
began to recover itself as Autumn tottered towards the grave ; I threw off a 
load of care for every leaf cast fluttering from the trees around me; and 
cleared up the face of the blue devils by the blaze of a good wood fire, 
while I daily hailed in the dim sky the social clouds which came heralding 
the approach of winter. Ah! this is the season for the intellectal man, who 
inhabits a city without sinking himself into a cit; for the happy scribbler, 
who enjoys his z#ch—that itch which King James surely meant as fit only 
for the monarch who enthrones himself in the story one pair down the 
chimney—and finds a subject in every inhabitant from his garret to the 
Rez de Chaussée. This is the time, when, as the crackling faggots blaze 
before you, imagination emits its flame, while the smoke curling up from 
the one encounters no corresponding vapours from the other. This is the 
true rational delight of Winter—and Summer has its own Then if a man 
wish to enjoy the country, let him fairly quit the town ; but let no one hope 
to catch the most summary of Summer pleasures, if fate has doomed him 
to pass that season in a city. 

I could run on, on this topic, for a whole month ; abuse the tyranny of 
the terrible solstice which I at length breathe free from, and enlarge on my 
aversion to the efforts by which it is attempted to gloss it over—efforts to 
convince men they are surrounded by rural delights, while they pant under 
the branches of clipped sycamores, or suffocate over the perfumes of a trim 

rterre, orange trees in painted boxes, or a rose bush in a porcelain vase. 

his is like the attempts of insidious despotism to persuade men they are 
free, because they live under the artificial semblances of liberty. But cities 
in hot weather, and despots in enlightened ages, are alike intolerable, and 
most of all when their walls or their hearts of stone seek decoration from 
the mockery of flowers and freedom. It is very well to build an isolated 
palace in a rural park, or send an occasional tyrant out to grass in the pas- 
tures of a constitutional charter. But to bring a portion of the country into 
town, or force notions of men’s rights into the brains of absolute kings, is a 
vain violence against art and nature. So much for my opinions of months 
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that are gone, and monarchs that are distant; for I write under the influence 
of a November morning, and a representative government—both looking, 
to be sure, a little foggy to windward. 

Neither Paris nor myself, however, has quite recovered from the atmo- 
spheric evils to which we have been the prey. ‘There is still a lingering air 
of Autumn and lassitude about us. We want the bracing tone of Winter to 
make us good for any thing; so does every one I meet, and every thing | 
see. People have not yet put on their decided mufflings—the Boulevards 
have an occasional pretension to partial cleanliness—open carriages are now 
and then sported in the Bois de Boulogne—a solitary fiddle is sometimes 
heard in the Guinguettes, like the last echo of those innumerable orchestras 
which, swanlike, are finishing their dying strains—a few obstinate leaves 
still stick to the trees, and rustle over your head as you walk through the tall 
elms of the Tuilleries—and the streets are not yet sufficiently saturated 
with slough, to make every tripping grisette wear plis a la crotte or falbalas 
a la bowe. The Chamber of Deputies has not yet come together to perform 
its political part—the minor theatres have not arranged their pieces de cir- 
constances in honour of the best of kings. Neither the Francais nor the 
Italian Opera are well attended. Talma is but beginning his loadstone 
influence on the lovers of tragedy (or rather of the tragedian), and Madame 
Pasta has scarcely re-assured the amateurs who were last year kept away, by 
the fear of catching the measles, which she had just shaken off—or the good 
taste which sticks so close to her, and is not half so contagious for them. 
There are, to be sure, expositions of various kinds—Dioramic, Panoramic, 
and Cosmoramic—and that grand display of national daubing, which the 
open doors of the Louvre invite all passers by to stare at. But these shows 
are not the food for my mind. I have a sort of cannibal voraciousness in 
my nature. I am always calling out involuntarily ‘‘ Fee, faw, fum !”’ and 
longing for morsels of mankind to glut my anthropophagian appetite. 
** The Palais Royal,’’ thought I yesterday, ‘is a likely place in which to 
fall in with some tit-bit of mortality on which to make a meal :—now then 
for dinner !”” 

Analogy of sensation, like analogy of reasoning, often leads a man to the 
point of his research through the medium of the secondary rather than the 
primal object in the association. It was thus that the fumes from a traz- 
teur's kitchen brought me into contact with a little meal on mortal aliment. 
As | walked into the dining-room of the aforesaid traiteur, whose savoury 
invitation led me along, and just as I made my bow to the lady at the bar, 
a solitary John Bull caught my eye—one of that rambling tribe of originals 
who come over to Paris to run the round of the gaming tables and taverns, 
to attend daily at the English Reading Rooms, devouring every line of every 
London Newspaper, (thus acquiring their knowledge of French politics) and 
afterwards swallowing, at Very’s or Grignon’s, a portion of almost every dish 
of the Carte) thereby perfecting themselves in their acquaintance with 
French character. ‘The rosy-gilled, round-bellied observer in question was 
occupied in this last stated meritorious manner, when the superior parts of his 
person fixed my attention, busily employed above his well covered little 
marble table, while his long legs protruded far from under it, carefully clad 
in cloth gaiters which covered his knees, of the same pattern as his drab- 
coloured breeches—yellow buttons and all. A consequential-looking, dan- 
dyish English youth, (whose demi-continental costume, and semi-military 
air both savoured of the shabby-genteel) sat near him, and threw sundr 
longing looks across his own simple bifteck aux pommes de terre, and half 
bottle of common wine, at the dainty dishes and high priced flacons that 
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graced his neighbour’s table. I amused myself by looking over my bill of 
fare, and at these two specimens of national contrast. I will distinguish 
them by the names of John Bull and Jack-a-Dandy. John, having made 
tremendous havoc among the fricasees and fricandeaux, and fortified his 
stomach with Madeira and Burgundy, now called for **a bottle of right good 


claret.” ** Yeas, Saar,”” answered the sharp-visaged waiter, in the jargon 
that is here called, by courtesy, English. ‘And d’ye hear, Gasson,” cried 
John, ‘take away that sour trash of vangord’naire, or vangaigre as it should 
be called, the very look of the bottle turns me sour.”” ‘* Yeas, Saar,” re- 
plied the waiter, taking up the bottle; and, as he turned into a little pantry- 
looking place off the dining room, | observed a leer on the scoundrel’s 
countenance, and resolved to watch him well. 1 saw him (with his back 
turned upon Bull) actually fill up with water the identical bottle which the 
latter had discarded, into which he thrust a cork as long as one’s middle 
finger, and, covering it over with red wax, presented himself carefully re- 
uncorking it before the mouth-watering, lip-smacking, expectant. ‘* Ah! 
v'la saar,” said the grinning rascal, ‘‘ dis is de right ting for English gen 
tleman who knows ver well vat is good for noting.’ ‘‘ Aha!’ replied Bull, 
**that’s the right sort is it?’ ‘* Yeas, yeas saar, real Laffitte.”’ ** Laffitte ! 
what the devil’s that ? why you booby I ordered claret.” ‘* Ver well, ‘tis 
Claret—best Laffitte I tell you, saar.”’ ‘*Ciaret and Laffitte, Laffitte and 
Claret, first one and then the other, and next both—what do you mean you 
sneaking scoundrel ?”’ 

Here Jack could not help putting in his word. ‘ My good sir,’’ lisped 
he, ** permit me to tell you what your ignorance of the language of this 
country does not perhaps allow you to understand—Laffitte, sir, is the—a— 
the—a—the French for claret.”’ ‘Is it, sir?” replied John, eyeing him 
keenly ; ** much obliged to you, sir; but this rascal shouldn’t bother me 
with his d d French though. I didn’t come here to listen to such trash 
as that. I say, Gasson! fill my glass, and give me none of your frog-eating 
lingo, d’ye hear?” * Yeas, saar,’’ and ‘* No, saar,’’ regularly chimed in to 
these orders, and a bumper was accordingly filled and swallowed. Horrible 
contortions were instantly evident in the phiz of infuriated Bull. ‘ Why, 
you rascal,’’ roared he, half choking with rage, ‘‘ What trick have you played 
me? what stuff is this? what, you villain, do you call this claret, eh?” 
“‘ Certainly, saar,’’ answered the imperturbable waiter, ‘* look at de long 
cork ;” while his fellows stood grinning at the scene, which was equally 
enjoyed by three or four straggling diners, ‘* D—n the cork !”’ cried John ; 
‘‘ Claret, you scoundrel! why you might as well call it Stilton cheese. I 
say, sir, (turning to Jack,) would you do me the favour of tasting this infernal 
potation? I should be glad to have the testimony of a countryman before I 
beat the fellow to death.”’ . * Why, sir,’’ said Jack, “ I'll willingly taste the 
wine, if that will be any satisfaction to you ; but it is very probable that your 
little knowledge of the growths may not enable your palate to distinguish very 
accurately.” ‘* Mayhap so,” replied John, “ but I think I ought to know 
claret for all that—and probably, if I had you in my house in Hertfordshire, 
you might think so too.” ‘ Thank you, sir,” drawled Jack, ‘ but really I 
never drink cider.” Then, while John stared hard at him, he called to the 
waiter, in detestable French, ‘* Une grande verre propa.” ‘The glass being 
placed before him, he filled a bumper, took it up between his thumb and 
forefinger by the flat part which rests on the table, turned it round and round 
a dozen times, held it up to the lamp, put it to his nose,—and exclaiming, 
“ Aye, aye, something like a nosegay, this !’’ flung the wine into his mouth, 


rattled it about as if he had been rinsing his teeth, puffed out his cheeks like 
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a trumpeter, then sucked them in as if he had suddenly fallen into a con- 
sumption, and turning quickly round, spat the whole liquid mouthful into the 
fire. ‘* Aye,’’ cried John, “ I knew very well what it would all end in, you 
did your best to get it down, but no man living could wilfully swallow such 
trash. Now, sir, let me ask you what do you think of that ?”” “* Why, sir,”’ 
replied Jack, pouring out a second bumper and tossing it off at a gulp, ** Why, 
sir, | think that as good wine as ever grew in Medoc. Yes, sir, let me tell 
you that is the right sort—no Hermitage there—” (** Not much,” murmured 
John.) —*‘* No mixing—pure juice of the grape—(filling again)—I flatter 
myself I know a good glass of wine’’—(‘* You do, indeed, flatter yourself,” 
grumbled John,)—*‘* and I may safely say I haven’t a better bottle in my 
cellar.” (‘* Nor a cellar to put it in, mayhap,” growled John.) 

Here Jack pressed John most cordially to drink share of his own wine, 
which John most sturdily refused; and getting up in a furious passion, flung 
down his money to the lady of the comptoir, and stalked off, wiping his 
mouth with his pocket handkerchief, swearing that the waiter and the Dandy 
were a couple of scoundrels together. 

As he walked out, every one of the Frenchmen burst into a loud chorus of 
laughter, while the landlady shrugged up her shoulders, and the Dandy coolly 
ps ca the remainder of the bottle. I, heartily despising the wine-taster, 
whose ignorance was worse than the brutality of Bull, wished both the sets 
of travellers, of which they formed a fair specimen, back again in England 
—to save us from the daily disgrace that falls upon our nation, not more 
from the savageness of the one, than the assurance of the other. 

My appetite being gratified, I gave ten sous to the waiter, made a bow to 
the lady, put on my hat, and walked away. 





CHARACTERS FOR CHARITY’S SAKE.—No. II. 
JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, ESQ. M.P. 


“To him we grant our amplest powers to sit 
Judge of all present, past, and future wit ; 
To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong, 
Full and eternal privilege of tongue.” 

DULNEss. 


In that character which, in the overflowing of our Charity, we set before 
our readers in our number for October, we found and we described tne whole 
of its powers and qualities as hinging upon a single INSTINCT,—an instinct 
which, though in itself it may not be reckoned the most amiable or the most 
desirable, is, notwithstanding, one which is perfectly natural, and which, at 
least in the ordinary affairs of life, is calculated to do much more good than 
harm. In that character, too, the public has had no reason to feel or to 
express disappointment: the subject of it came before them without any of the 
trappings, the accompaniments, or the promises of one who was to wax great ; 
no one sounded a trumpet before him in the streets, no one hung flags and 
streamers over his humble vehicle, no one battered calf-skin in his rear, and 
no one called upon us to prepare ourselves for the giant strides which wis- 
dom and eloquence were to make under his guidance: he came in the sober 
solidity of an unlettered countryman, and gave promise that he would kindle 
no lighthing and awaken no thunder, but roll along his course, with all the 
coldness of a snowball, and all the harmlessness of a clod. Considering this 
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unpretending beginning, we rather think that JosepH Humgk has gathered in 
more glory from his parliamentary labours than many more showy and skilful 
reapers ; and we are quite sure that the positions in which he will stand at the 
beginning and the end of the present parliament, are the very antipodes of those 
of him whose name presides, and whose character we intend shall come after 
the sentence which is now stealing away from our pen, 

The portentions which took place in the physical world when the illus 
trious Owen Glendower was added to the number of its inhabitants, were not 
more numerous, more wonderful, or more lynx-eyed into the future, than 
those which attended the political birth of JoHNn CaM HosnousE; and West- 
minster had well nigh forgotten all her other glories, in the freshness and 
radiance of his rising. He had been a boy of the first mettle, and had bolted 
the whole Gradus ad Parnassum at one gulp. Furthermore, he had tra- 
velled with Byron, either in the capacity of tutor or of toad-eater; and in 
Covent-zarden he spoke ‘* as prave ’ords as you shall wish to see in a sum- 
mer’s day.”” When he came upon the hustings, the Whigs trembled ; and if 
rumour is to be believed, even the cabinet saw, or feared in him, the lever 
that was to hoist them from the firmness of their places, as soon as the oppo- 
sition benches should be given to him as a fulcrum. Placards came like 
snow, and pamphlets like hail, till the polemics and the praises of Joun Cam 
HosuovseE would have formed ample, and by no means unappropriate fur- 
nishing for a Tothill-field’s library. Never, in short, was there such alarm, 
such anticipation, or promises of so multifarious and important a complexion. 
BurpeETT and BRouGHAM were to retire; TIERNEY was to be laid upon the 
shelf; MACKINTOSH was to play second fiddle ; CANNING was to sing small ; 
and as for PEEL, and HusKisson, and ROBINSON, why they were not once 
mentioned. Those, indeed, who looked at the heads or into the faces of 
men, or who had “ skill in palmistry,’’ felt the wonted train of their divina- 
tion a little crossed, and declared that, for the souls of them, they could not 
discover one sign of the mighty things that were pronounced. But they were 
scouted as false prophets; and time and place were moved to give credence 
to the favourite theory. 

He entered the Chapel of St. Stephen; and while those of the opposition 
who dreaded eclipse were eyeing him askance. and with envy, and the less 
gifted on the other side were putting on those looks which make a person 
pity the wearer, the ** lesser Ajax’? rose to hurl his javelin against the munis- 
terial Tory ; but to the consolation of the trembling opposition, and the forti- 
dying of the apprehensive on the other side, the doimg, though done with 
attitude, action and voice enough, was telum imbelle sine ictu ; and those who 
before-hand had been fumbling and wishing for the most impenetrable of 
shields, found that any skin was proof against the bloodless dart. 

But this effectless beginning in the house damped not the ardour and dimi- 
nished not the admiration of these without ; nay, so far from this, the very 
failure, signal and palpable as it was, construed into a victory. He was 
prudent—he was as cautious as he was powerful—he did not wish to put 
forth his strength, until a little time should have made him acquainted with all 
the forms of the house; and that keen perception with which he was gifted 
should have enabled him to appreciate the talents and the tact of all its mem- 
bers. Those who have the will to be deceived are never at a loss for the 
way; and upon this principle the worshippers of the new divinity, as the 
could not well chaunt the praises of his deeds, comforted themselves wit 
listening to their own sweet voices, and looking forward to that glorious day, 
of which, even in the darkest night, they could see the dawn. In this way, 
month after month, and session after session have worn away ; and the man 
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who was to be the fountain of all parliamentary knowledge, and the focus of 
all parliamentary radiance, has meanwhile not improved a single jot. Small 
as were his first efforts, time has shown that in them he had “ done his do ;’’ 
nor has he so much as attempted to take a lead, or even the second place, 
upon any of those great questions, upon which it was so confidently said that 
the opposition would from the beginning be his minions, and the ministers in 
due time his captives. 

The fact is, that a very little reflection mght have shown that Jonn Cam 
Hosuovuse would not improve in that department which they who flattered 
him—or rather flattered themselves for having returned him—had painted as 
the one in which he was, beyond all precedent, to triumph. If he had been 
chalked out for a man of details and fractions, like JosEpH Hume; or, if like 
HuskIsson or PEEL, he had been to make himself perfectly master of the 
practical science of finance or of government, then there might have been 
some chance of his improving, even though his beginnings had been thus 
unpromising—that time, wa and experience would improve him. But the 
promise that was held out of and for Jonn Cam Hosuouse related to no 
such vulgar matters as these: he was not to con the tariff, or thread the 
mazes of the statute-book,—he was to be a ‘* burning and a shining light” 
coming from the hand of nature, carrying the irresistible and unquenchable 
fire of genius, and by it, and it alone, melting his way into all ikieot and 
all hearts ; and this being the case, it was not for one moment to be sup- 
posed that, other than the mere forms of the house, and they are few and 
dull enough, there was any thing that he could learn, or would condescend to 
learn, in St. Stephen’s. It is the nature of that assembly, and of all assem- 
blies like it, to stamp upon the future course of its members that with which 
they begin their career: if the first display be animated, the genial tenor will 
be animated ; and if the first display be common-place, all has a great chance 
of being common-place to the end. To a young member—more especially 
if he be at the same time a young man, there must be a charm—an inspira- 
tion in a maiden speech—especially in one who courts the public, and has 
reason to believe that it is with him, which cannot be looked for when novelty 
has subsided and custom blunted the feelings. ‘If they who prophecied of 
the coming glory of the senator under the bench, had kept in mind those 
simple but general principles, they would doubtless have abated somewhat of 
their prophecy, and by that means saved themselves from some of the conse- 
quences of their disappointment ; but they who prophecy, not from the 
appearances at the time, but from mere desire of the merit, are never apt to 
take very sound views. 

A single glance at Joun Cam Hosnousg, either out of the House of 
Commons or in it, may convince any uninfluenced man both what sort of 
personage he is at the time that the ebservation is made, and what sort of 
— he shall remain to the end of his mortal term. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about his scholarship, and the width and depth of his 

eral and constitutional lore, one can easily see that, though he have a sort 
of gloss of pedantry upon him, he is, after all, a very ordinary sort of per- 
sonage. His natural powers are obviously not great. He has no brilliancy 
of fancy, no depth of penetration, and no range of perception. Look at his 
head: its organization is of the most every-day cast. Look at his counte- 
n@ice: it has not one feature upon which you can look even with common 
satisfaction—to say nothing of that admiration which, in spite of all differ- 
ences of rank, profession or opinion, one feels kindling within one, on looking 
at a truly grand one. Take any single feature; and, after you have noted it 
well, just pause, think of all the great men whom you have seen, of whom 
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you have read, or upon whose busts, medals, or pictures you have looked, 
just ask yourself if there ever by any chance belonged to any one of them a 
feature such as that which you find in JonN Cam Hosuouse. Was there 
ever lofty perception, fancy, or imagination in such a brow and forehead, 
think you ? genius in such eyes ? taste in such a nose ? or genuine eloquence 
in oa a mouth ?* If you say so, the whole records of the illustrious dead, 
and the whole appearance of the illustrious living, might be brought to con- 
fute you. In all this it is not so much as hinted that Jouy Cam Hopnouse 
is not a very good man; all that is asserted (and of this the demonstration is 
stamped upon every limb and feature of him,) is, that he never was intended 
by nature, and therefore never can be a great man. ‘That there are arenas 
upon which he might play his part well, and win the thanks of those about 
him, is not denied; but most assuredly the House of Commons is not one of 
these. 

When he rises to speak, there is none of that thrilling sensation which 
comes over you when a genuine orator rises in the mere majesty of mien, and 

uts on as it were the statuary of his A ere yet he has given you one 
syllable of the language. No doubt his bearing is forward enough, and his 
expression abundantly pert. Nor does he lack for words enough, or voice to 
make those words be heard ; but his single expressions are coarse and harsh, 
his style is inflated, and there is no music whatever in his voice. While 
this is screaming, and those are swelling like the frog in the fable, the small 
thread of sense that is beneath is so feeble, so entangled, and so apparently 
disregarded, that you are apt to lose sight of it altogether. 

Just in proportion as his natural powers and his acquired knowledge do 
not furnish him with very good materials for parliamentary purposes, his 
judgment does not help him much in the selection; neither does he put 
them into such a logical strain as that, indifferent as they are, they shall be 
shown off to the best = The only one quality of which he shows 
abundance, is self-possession. Of this he has no lack; and though there 
may be times at which a glow comes over the cheeks of his friends, both 
upon his account, and of that of the cause which he — to advocate, 
there are few who, in the course of a public oration, have observed JoHN 
Cam Hosnouse blushing for himself. In one word, Joun Cam HosuoussB 
is the member of the present parliament from whom the most was expected, 
and from whom the least has been received. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. IIL 
DAVID HUME. 


My Dear Sir, 
I write you both to Davenport and to Wooton; but my chief let- 
ter goes to Wooton; because from your account, 1 have best reason to 





* Mr. Hazttrtt in his notes on a Journey through France and Italy has this pas- 
sage: “‘ We travel into foreign parts to get the start of those who stay behind us ; 
we return home to hear what has been said of us in our absence. Lord Byron 
mounted on bis pedestal of pride on the shores of the Adriatic, as Mr. HoBHoUsE 
rides in the car of popularity through the streets of Westminster. The one object 
could be seen at a distance ; the other, whose mind is more Sancho- Panza-ish, and 
pug-featured, requires to be brought nearer to the eye for stage etfect.”’ 
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think you are there. I beseech you keep the duplicate of my last 
letter to Rousseau, which I desired you to open and to read at Davenport ; 
and I wish you would either send it to me, or a copy of it, by the first 
= I shall not have peace of mind till you have met with this man, and 

ave given me an account of your conference with him. Have compassion, 
I beseech you, on the most signal beneficence, exposed to the blackest 
ingratitude. You have a heart formed for feeling that cruel situation. 

I am dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 26th of June, 1766. 


DEAR Sir, 

I conJEGTURE from your letter, that Rousseau had sent you the copies: 
of some of my letters to him, since he went to Wooton. I wish heartily yon 
could get copies of all of them, and would send them to me. You would 
find every one of them extreme friendly, and even wrote with the greatest 
discretion, as wellascivility. It would be of no consequence for me to have 
copies of them, were he not the most dangerous man in the world, on 
account of his malice and his talents: I cannot take too many precautions 
against him. I doubt not but you have long ago delivered to him my 
letter, which I sent you open; and that you have carefully remarked the 
effects of it. I pray heartily on all accounts that your grandson may be 
thoroughly recovered. You see how innocent I am; yet I assure you, I 
feel uneasy from the pain which you must feel on this occasion. 

If he denies, that he ever gave his consent to the soliciting this pension, 
tell him of his letter to Lord Mareschal, and his thanking General Conway 
and General Groeme, for their friendship in this affair. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant 


DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 4th of July, 1766. 


Dear Sir, 

I aM favoured with yours of the 6th instant, but not a word from 
Rousseau, nor indeed do I expect to hear from him. I see that this whole 
affair is a complication of wickedness and madness; and you may believe 
I repent heartily that I ever had any connexions with so pernicious and 
dangerous a man. He has evidently been all along courting, from osten- 
tution, an = of refusing a pension from the King, and at the 
same time of picking a quarrel with me, in order to cancel at once all his 

ast obligations to me. The worst is that I am detained in town by this 
oolish affair, to which there is no prospect of an issue. For as itis utterly 
impossible for him, even by the utmost licence of lying, in which he seems 
very little scrupulous, to give the smallest and most distant reason for his 
quarrel, I presume he will never write me at all. Could I therefore en- 
croach so fur on your goodness as to desire you, if you think proper, to 
suggest to him that I am impatient to have an answer. I also repeat my 
request to have, if possible, copies of all my letters to him since he left 
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London. I cannot sufficiently express my satisfaction in your conduct, 
and my vexation at the uneasiness this affair must have given you. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-street, Leicester Fields, 8th July, 1766. 


Dear Sir, 

I RECEIVED to-day a letter from Rousseau, which is as long as would 
make a two shillings pamphlet, and | fancy he intends to publish it. It 
is perfect frenzy. He says that M. d’Alembert, Horace Walpole, and 1 
had entered into a conspiracy to ruin him, and have ruinedhim. He says 
that his first suspicions arose in France, while we lay in two beds in the 
same room of aninnu. There I talked in my sleep, and betrayed my bad 
intentions against him. He says that young Tronchin of Geneva, son to 
the physician of that name, his mortal enemy, lodged in the same house 
with me at London: and he adds, that my landlady lcoked cold on him as 
he went by her in the passage. He says that I am in a close confederacy 
with Lord Lyttleton, his morta] enemy ; and that though the English nation 
were fond of him on his first arrival, Mr. Walpole and I had totally alien- 
ated their affections from him. He allows, however, that his belief of my 
treachery went no farther than suspicion, till he arrived at Wootton; but 
then it rose to certainty ; for there were several publications in the papers 
against kim, which could proceed from nobody but me or my confederate 
Mr. Walpole. I am really sorry for him, so that, though I intended to be 
very severe on him in my answer, I have been very sparing, as you may see. 
T would not, however, have you imagine that he has such an extreme sen- 
sibility as he pretends. He wrote to General Conway that he was op- 
pressed with such a grievous calamity as deprived him of the use of his 
senses and understanding. This was about the time of your first arrival at 
Wootton ; when you wrote me that he was perfectly gay, good humoured, 
and sociable. So that these complaints of his misery and sufferings are a 
mere artifice. I find in many other respects that he lies like the devil, 
You cannot imagine what a false and malicious account he has the assur- 
ance to give me of the transaction between him and me the last evening 
he was in town, which I related to you. Iam afraid indeed you have a 
very bad pennyworth of him; but if I might venture to give my advice it is, 
that you would continue the charitable work you have begun, till he be 
shut up altogether in Bedlam; or till he quarrel with you, and run away 
from you. Ifhe shew any disposition to write me a penitential letter, you 
may encourage it; not that I think it of any consequence to me, but because 
it will ease his mind and set him at rest. JI write you insome hurry, as I 
set out to-day for the Duke of Bedford’s. I shall, if possible, pay my 
respects to you in my way North. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 


DAVID HUME. 
15th of July, 1766. 


P.S. The grievous calamity which he spoke of to General Conway, he 
now tells me was his discovery of my treachery. 

I thought to have wrote to him by this post, but really have not leisure, 
and scarce patience. I shall perhaps write him sometime after. 
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MONKS AND MONKERY. 


If there had been no fryers, Christendom might have continued quiet, and things 
remained at a stay. —SELDEN’s TABLE TALK. 


OF all civilized religions, if we may use such a term, the Roman Catholic 
is the most remarkable. Whether we regard its actual constitution, its tenets, 
its formalities, or its very essence—-still it is most remarkable. It is replete 
with outward form and ceremony ; full of sound and show ; recommending 
itself by the fascination of music; the solemnity of pictures; the pomp of 
dress; the magnificence of buildings; by the dread of power, and by the 
allurements of pleasure. It strikes upon the senses, studiously, and at all 
points ; it appeals to, and enchains the imagination ; it enthrals and mystifies 
the passions ; it infects by sympathy, and by gorgeous symbols; it has age, 
authority, numbers, nay, miracles! on its side ; and exacts implicit faith, as — 
well by its inscrutable and astounding mysteries, as by its gaudy and im- 
posing ceremonies. It is, in a word, the religion of faney, of hypocrisy, and 
of power; as Protestanism is the religion of philosophy and pure faith, 
chastened by charity and sober reason. 

We have said, that the Roman Catholic religion is a religion of power and 
hypocrisy. It is true that many of its earlier advocates voluntarily relin- 
quished all apparent claim to worldly influence or authority among men, and 
seeking in the fervour of their piety, the rocky cavern, and the desolate 
forest, clothed themselves with sackcloth, and, to outward show, communed 
only with the Most High. But what were their motives? Palled with the 
sensual and satiating luxuries of the world, they immured themselves amidst 
the gloom of the cloister, where a desire of unbounded power, and a hanker- 
ing after imperishable fame, filled their seemingly meek and mortified 

soms. This power, they sought to obtain by an extravagant and conspi- 
cuous demeanour, and they did obtain it from the pious and the faithful. 
Let us just glance cursorily at the propagation of the Romish religion. How 
has its extensive establishment been effected? Not by calm devotion—not 
by meekness, temperance, and charity,—not by a promulgation of the blessed 
truths and consolations of the Gospel,—not by creating a conviction of its 
own-supreme beauty and holiness,—not by examples of patient suffering, and 
unequivocal rectitude of conduct. No! truly. It was by none of these 
methods that it found so firm a footing in the world—but by the sword and 
the faggot in one hand, and by deceit and imposture in the other. What 
could not be effected by persecution and slaughter, was cunningly brought 
about by miracles. But the former was the readiest, and, perhaps, the 
surest mode of conversion. Besides, the murder of a heretic (and all who 
did not profess the tenets of the Romish Church were heretics) was a pious 
act, which extenuated, and went far toward the perfect absolution, of many a 
heinous crime: so that— 

—** Death and desolation swam in blood 


Throughout the land, with nought to stop the flood 
Bat slaughter’d carcases.” 


When the Spaniards invaded America, we are informed by Bartholomew 
Casa, that they destroyed, in about forty-five years, ten millions of the 
natives, with the pious and charitable view of converting them to Christianity ! 
He tells us that they hanged their victims, thirteen in a row, in honour of 
the thirteen Apostles; and that they gave their infants to be devoured by 
dogs! Mr. D’lsraeli records a story of an Indian, who, being tied to the 
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stake, was enjoined by a friar to turn Christian, that he might go to heaven. 
«‘ Are there any Spaniards there ?”’ asked the martyr.—* Certainly,” an- 
swered the priest—** it is full of them.””—** Then,” said the tortured Indian, 
‘* | would rather go to hell than have any more of their company.” 

It was in strict accordance with the spirit of this savage a bloody-minded 
bigotry, that Oldham, in his nervous * Satyrs on the Jesuits,’’ put into the 
mouth of Garnet’s ghost the following horrible injunction :— 


“ Kill like a plague or inquisition ; spare 

No age, degree, or sex: only to wear 

A soul, on y to own alife, be here 

Thought crime enough tolose’t. No time nor place 
Be sanctuary from your outrages. 

a not in churches, kneeling priests at prayer — 
Though interceding for you, slay ev'n there. 

Spare not young infants, smiling at the breast, 

Who from relenting fools their mercy wrest : 

Rip teeming wombs, tear out the hated brood 

From thence, and drown ’em in the mother’s blood. 
Pity not virgins, nor their tender cries, 

Though prostrate at your feet with melting eyes, 

All drown'd in tears: strike home as ‘twere in lust, 
And force their begging hands to guide the thrust. 
Ravish'd at th’ altar, kill when you have done, 

Make them your s and victims too in one. 

Nor let gray ho airs protection give 

To age, just crawling on the verge of life. 

Snatch from its leaning hands the weak support, 
And with it knock't into the grave with sport ; 

Brain the poor cripple with his crutch, then cry, 
You've kindly rid le of his misery.— 

Seal up your ears to mercy, lest their words 

Should tempt a pity ; ram them with their swords. 
Their tongues too, down their throats ; let them not dare 
To mutter for their souls a gasping prayer, 

But in the utterance choak't, and stab it there. 
*Twere witty handsome malice (could you do’t) 

To make them die, and make them damned to boot.’ 


This injunction, sanguinary and demoniac as it is, would have found, in the 
earlier ages of the world, abundance of obedient disciples. The history of 
Spain, of France, nay, even of our own country, will prove the fact. There is 
no insanity so overwhelming and destructive as fanaticism, The perpetration 
of any atrocity, the commission of any crime, or the enactment of any bloody 
tragedy, for conscience sake, or for the sake of Christ’s Church, becomes a 
virtue, which all the reasoning, and all the punishment and persecution that 
man can inflict, will never disprove: and thus, the human mind, influenced, 
excited, and maddened by the sophistry and pony of a saint, ora 
miracle-monger, pants for the perpetration of crimes which, in its hours of 
reason and reflection, it would have regarded with horror and detestation. 
Alas! that we should see religion so perverted and polluted! The _ 
untutored Indian, who sacrifices his fellow to appease the angry spirit of his 
sire ; or the Hindu, who throws himself under the wheels of Jaggernaut, is 
more likely to smile in the mansions of eternal bliss, than the cold-blooded 
hypocrite, who, under the mask of sanctity and virtue, excites his disciples to 
the commission of acts of wickedness and outrage. 

A vast quantity of blood has been shed with the pious intent of converting 
heathens. We have already mentioned the horrible butcheries which were 
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perpetrated by the Spaniards in America ; the following facts will still further 

exhibit the savage taste which these bigoted fanatics had for the blood of 
heretics. Innocent the Third, a Pope as enterprising, as he was successful 

in his enterprises, dispatched Dominic with some missionaries into Lan- 

guedoc, to disseminate in that province the doctrines of the Romish Church. 

These missionaries so irritated the heretics they were sent to convert, that 

the majority of them were assassinated at Toulouse in the year 1200. Jnno- 

cent, with all the wrath of insulted dignity, called to his aid temporal arms, 

and published a crusade against the presumptuous Mahometans, as he styled 

the aggressors ; granting, as is usual on similar occasions, all kinds of indul- 

gences and pardons, to all those who should take up arms in the cause. 

Raimond, Count of Toulouse, was constrained to submit. The inhabitants 

were put to the sword without distinction of age or sex; and it was then 

that Innocent established that scourge of Europe, the Inquisition ; for, 

although, all might be compelled to submit by arms, there might be numbers’ 
who would profess particular dogmas; and he established this sanguinary 
tribunal, solely to inspect minutely into all families, and to examine all per- 
sons who were suspected to be unfriendly to the interests of Rome. It was 
as late as the year 1484, that it became known in Spain ; and it was also to 
a Dominican, one John de Torquemadas, that the Court of Rome owed this 
obligation. Being the Confessor of Queen Isabella, he extorted from that 
princess a promise, that, if ever she ascended the throne, she would use 
every means to extirpate heresy and heretics. This Torquemadas, became, 

of course, Chief Inquisitor; and, indefatigable in his zeal for the holy seat, 
he persecuted, during the fourteen years that he exercised the office, nearly 
eighty thousand persons, of whom six thousand were condemned to the 
flames. Voltaire attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards to these enormi- 
ties, to the universal dread and horror which they created. A general jea- 
lousy and suspicion took possession of all ranks of the people ; friendship 
and sociality were all at an end. Brothers were afraid of brothers—fathers 
of their children! The Inquisitors selected fire as the mode of punishment, 
to elude the maxim—* Ecclesia non novit sanguinem,” which they conceived 
to be effectually observed by this plan ; for burning a man, they sagely con- 
cluded, could neither break his bones, nor shed his blood! It has been well 
remarked, that religion has her quibbles as well as law.* 

But we can give another example of the existence of the savage bigotry by 
which the Catholic Faith was actually thrust down the throats of the people, 
and at a period comparatively modern. 

The following decree was published in the reign, and under the apparent 
sanction of that great monarch, Louis the Fourteenth of France. * Louts, &c. 
We have declared and commanded, and by these presents, signed with our 
own hand, do declare and command, will and require, as being our pleasure, 
that if any of our subjects, of both sexes, that shall have abjured the pretended 
Reformed Religion, happening to fall sick, refuse to receive from the curates 





* Taverner, in his Travels, informs us, that a man of lettres, who had fallen into 
the hands of the Jnquisitors, said, that nothing troubled him so much as the ignorance 
of the Inquisitor and his council, when they put any questions; so that he was in- 
clined to believe, that not one of them had really read the Scriptures! Dr. Grainger 
affords a curious piece of information. He assures us, that, in his remembrance, a 
horse, which had been taught to tell the spots upon cards, the hour of the day, &c. by 
significant tokens, was, together with his owner, put into the hands of the Inquisition, 
for both of them dealing with the devil! What would their holinesses have said to 
the sapieut pig, Toby? or the automaton chess-player ? 
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(curez), vicars, and other priests, the sacraments of the Church, and declare 
that they will persevere and die in the said pretended reformed religion, in 
case that the said sick persons happen to recover their health, that process be 
made out against them by our judges, and that they be condemned, the men 
to make amende honorable, and sent to the gallies for life, with confiscation of 
their goods and estates ; and the women and maids to make amende honora- 
ble, and to be shut up, with confiscation of their goods also. And as for the 
sick, who, having abjured, have, however, refused the sacraments of the 
Church, and declared to the said curates (curez), vicars, and other priests, 
that they will persist and die in the pretended reformed religion, and shall 
really die in that miserable condition, we command that process be issued out 
against their dead bodies, or their memory, acccording to the manner and 
decree made in August 1670, concerning criminal matters ; and that they be 
drawn upon a hurdle, (when dead, be it remembered /) thrown upon a lay-stall, 
and their goods and estates confiscated. For such is our pleasure.—Given at 
Versailles, the 29th day of April, in the year of our Lord MDCLXXXVI. 
Signed, Louis, &c.”’ 

It was by such proceedings as these that Papistry was in part established 
and upheld ; but that which could not be effected by persecution, by intole- 
rant tyranny, by cruelty, and by actual power, was brought to pass and fully 
consummated by what has been profanely termed ‘* pious frauas.”” Among 
the numerous artifices, observes a unique modern writer,* by which austere 
truths are to be softened down into palatable falsehoods, and virtue and vice, 
like the atoms of Epicurus, to receive that insensible clinamen which is to 
make them meet each other half-way, I have an especial dislike to the 
expression, PIOUS FRAUDS. Piety, indeed, shrinks from the very phrase, as 
an attempt to mix poison with the cup of blessing; while the expediency 
of the measures which this phrase was made to recommend or pal- 
liate, appears more and more suspicious, as the range of our experience 
widens, and our acquaintance with the records of history becomes more.ex- 
tensive and accurate. 

One of the most seductive arguments of infidelity grounds itself on certain 
passages in the works of the Christian Fathers, asserting the lawfulness of 
deceit for a good purpose. Some of the Fathers held, ‘* that, wholly without 
breach of duty, it 1s allowed to the teachers and heads of the Christian 
Church to employ artifices, to intermix falsehoods with truths, and especially 
to deceive the enemies of the Faith,—dummodo veritatis commodis et utilitati 
inservant,” is the unwilling confession of a strenuous eulogizer of the earlier 
founders of Christianity.* St. Jerome, as is shown by the citations of this 
learned theologian, boldly attributes this management (falsttatem dispensa- 
tivam) even to the Apostles themselves. But why should we speak of the 
advantages given to the opponents of Christianity? Alas! to this doctrine 





* Mr. Coleridge, in his “ Friend,” vol. 1. p. 53. 

* Ribof apud Progr. de Oeconomia Patrum, We need scarcely remark, that 
the imputation of such principles of action to the first inspired propagators of Chis- 
tianity is founded on the gross misconstruction of those passages in the writings of 
St. Paul, in which the necessity of employing different arguments to men of different 
capacities and prejudices is supposed, and acceded to. St. Paul strove to speak in- 
telligibly, willingly sacrificed indifferent things to matters of importance, and acted 
courteously as a man, in order to win attention as an apostle. A traveller prefers 
for daily use the coin of the nation through which he is passing, to bullion or the 
mintage of his own country : but is this to justify a succeeding traveller in the use of 
counterfeit coin? See Coleridge’s FrigND, Loc, Set. for some eloquent observatious 
on this subject. 
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chiefly, and to the practices derived from it, we must attribute the utter cor- 
ruption of the religion itself for so many ages. By asystem of accommo- 
dating truth to falsehood, the pastors of the Church gradually changed the 
life and light of the Gospel into the very superstitions which they were com- 
missioned to disperse, and thus paganized Christianity in order to Christen 
paganism. At this very hour an extensive portion of our own country groans 
and bleeds in consequence. 

In the present enlightened age, the supine credulity of the dupes of priest- 
craft becomes a matter of much marvel. The implicit veneration with which 
they regarded the palpable, and oftentimes the clumsy impostures of their 
spiritual governors, appears now almost improbable; but in those days delu- 
sion stalked the earth, as knowledge and reason do now. Then, as now, the 
great mass of mankind was governed by three main wishes; the wish for 
vigour of body, including the absence of painful feelings; for wealth, or the 
— of procuring the external conditions of bodily enjoyment : these during - 
ife; and security from pain, and continuation of happiness after death. 
Then, as now, men were desirous to attain them by some easier means than 
those of temperance, industry, and strict justice. They gladly, therefore, 
applied to the different jugglers, who could the more readily satisfy their 
wishes ; to the priest, who could ensure their happiness hereafter without the 
full performance of their duties here ; to the alchemist, whose gold tincture 
would enrich them without toil or economy ; and to the astrologer, from whom 
they could purchase foresight without knowledge or reflection. Priestcraft, 
alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, and other cunning delusions, were then at their 
greatest height, and the minds of the people were swayed and governed by all 
sorts of deceit and jugglery. The established professions were, in fact, no- 
thing more nor less than licensed modes of witchcraft. The wizards, who 
would now find their due reward in Bridewell, or at the Tread-mill, and their 
appropriate honours in the pillory, sate then on episcopal thrones, clothed in 
purple and gold, candidates for saintship, and already canonized in the belief 
of their deluded contemporaries ; while the one or two real teachers and dis- 
coverers of truth, were exposed to the hazard of fire and faggot, a dungeon 
being the best shrine that was vouchsafed to a Roger Bacon, and a Galileo! 

‘* Before a juggler’s tricks are discovered’’—tersely remarks Selden in his 
«* Table Talk’’—** we admire him and give him money; but afterwards we 
care not for them: so ’twas before the discovery of the juggling of the 
Church of Rome,” That our readers may form some idea of the nature of 
this juggling, we will cite a few examples, and then proceed to the more im- 
mediate subject of our article. | 

In the Chronicles of the Abbot of Usperg, the record of a remarkable 
stone is preserved. It was of a transparent green colour, of the size of half 
a melon, and hollow; and wonderfully was it prized by the monks, who per- 
suaded the people that it was endued with life. This deception was managed 
thus : On certain high days and holidays it was filled with water, into which 
two or three very small fish were slyly introduced. The cup was then care- 
fully covered, and displayed to the admiring populace,—the motion of the 
fish producing such an undulation of the water as to convince them of the 
vitality of its receptacle. Of course it wrought many miracles, and, no doubt, 

roved a source of no inconsiderable profit to the pious brethren. We shink 
it is D'Israeli who mentions an image of the Virgin, which occasionally 
shed tears for the sins of her suppliants. The trick was contrived in a simi- 
larmanner. In the head was a cavity containing water. Some fish were 
introduced, and their motion urged the fluid through small holes in the 
orbits. How marvellously consoled must the poor pilgrims have been at such 
an especial token of compassionate sympathy ! 
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These miracles were made the means—not only of imposing upon the 
minds of the credulous, so as to secure their veneration and obedience—but 
of obtaining a vast accumulation of wealth, under the denomination of offer- 
ings. Selden says, that ‘‘ the priests of Rome aim at but two things; to get 
power from the King, and money from the subject ;”” and very serviceable 
in this respect was the mummery of miracles. In the church of St. Peter, at 
Newburg, there was formerly a wooden figure of our Lady, of incalculable 
sanctity, and endued with great and wonderful power. The man of its 
origin is as follows :—Mark d’Aviano,* a capuchin, and a wonderful per- 
former of miracles, was at Newburg in the year 1665. As he went into St. 
Peter’s church, he perceived in one corner an old mutilated nétre-dame of 
wood, lying among some rubhish. The zealous father was grievously scan- 
dalized at the sight of our Lady in so unbecoming a condition. He pro- 
strated himself before her, beat his breast with great energy, and broke out 
into bitter lamentation. In the midst of his roaring and agony, he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘*A Miracle!’ and protested that the good lady had moved her 
eyes, and looked on him. It happened, very conveniently for the father, 
that there were several old women in the church, who ran together at the 
cries of the capuchin, and with much rapture embraced the occasion, which 
enabled them to say that they had been blessed with witnessing a miracle. 
There was no need of an argument to convince them of a fact which they had 
seen, and so they shouted with the Priest, ** 4 Miracle ! A Miracle!’ They 
then ran into the city—mouth and all,—and spread abroad the wonderful 
news. The people believed it, and the worthy burghers joied in the credu- 
lity, and went to St. Peter's in grand and stately procession, They cleaned 
the statue, took the Sacrament off the great altar, which they dedicated to the 
newly-discovered idol : the image was habited in splendid attire, and placed 
on the altar, where she has worked miracles innumerable—where she has 
received the most costly presents, and where pilgrims of all ranks have bent 
the knee in fervent adoration. Such is the history of ‘* The Lady of New- 
burg.’’ But ofall adorable virgins, “* The Great Lady of Loretto” is the 
most superb and magnificent. She is composed of cedar, and, if we may 
believe her worshippers, by no less a personage than St. Luke. On her 
right arm she supports a figure of the infant Jesus. The ornaments with 
which she is occasionally decked—the gift of the pious and the faithful—are 
literally of inestimable value. She has a variety of costly robes for change, 
and seven different mourning habits for the holy week—the operation of 
dressing and undressing her being performed with great ceremony. Her 
triple crown, which is covered with jewels, was the gift of Louis the Thir- 
teenth of France, who also decorated the infant’s head with a less costly 
crown. On each side of the niche, where the image stands, are closets filled 
with its ornaments, and in a window close by are some earthen dishes, 
which are said to have been used by the Holy Family. The altar was made 





* “ Father Mark D’Aviano’’—writes a traveller from Venice in the year 1688— 
“is at present here. I went twice or thrice to hear him preach, but could not get 
admittance, Que that would secure a place must go three or four hours before he 
begins. The devotion of the people is so great for this pretended worker of miracles, 
that at first they tore his cassock, and plucked off the hairs of his beard, and had cer- 
tainly pulled him to pieces, that they might get some relicks of him, if his friends had 
not bethought themselves to make a hole in the church wall, by which he euters into 
the pulpit, through a gallery that leads directly thither from a neighbouring house, 
and so preserved him from the foolish devotions of the superstitious people.” Johan. 
Zwingerus, of Basil, in his work, “ De festo Corporis Christi,’ has related several 
miraculous anecdotes of this monk, 
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by the hands of the Apostles, and a stone is preserved by it on which St. 
Peter celebrated his first mass. This is covered with silver. There is a 
sey of other costly relics, such as gold and silver candlesticks, lamps, 

usts, figures, &c. all evincing the extent of the Lady’s influence, and the 
magnitude of her power. The great resort of pilgrims is at Easter, and about 
the festival of the Virgin’s Nativity, which is solemnized in September. It 
has been recorded, that in some years more than two hundred thousand pil- 
grims have resorted to the Lady’s shrine at these two festivals. 

An old writer gives the following anecdote of another of these Ladies :-—* | 
cannot forbear relating the story of our Lady of St. Austin (at Lucca) ; for, 
ae you never heard of a more dexterous image. A certain soldier, 

aving lost considerably at dice, fell into a rage, and at last laid the blame 
of his ill fortune on our Lady, who was then placed against the wall of the 
Corps de Gard ; and after he had called her a thousand hard names, to crown 
his insolence, he threw a stone at her, which was levelled directly against’ 
the head of the Bambino. But our Lady perceiving the danger, prevented 
the blow, by tossing her child so nimbly from her right arm to her left, that 
he received no hurt. To preserve the memory of this event, the little child 
stuck so close to his mother’s left arm, that she could not with all her 
strength bring him to his former place; so that she was e’en forced to let 
him have his humour ; and his remaining upon her left arm, to this very 
day, is looked upon as an undeniable argument of the truth of the story, by 
the devout pilgrims who came to visit the image. The earth opened on a 
sudden, and swallowed up the impious soldier; the hole 1s still there (1668), 
and these charitable devotees are very careful to admonish inquisitive 
strangers not to come near it, because it is the very mouth of hell. Surely 
such a dangerous place ought to be railed in.”’* 

At Holywell, in Flintshire, is a spring called St. Winefred’s Well, and it 
is reckoned one of the finest in the kingdom. By one experiment it was 
found to discharge twenty-one tons of water in a minute; and by another 
eighty-four hogsheads. In the course of only two miles from its source, to 
its junction with the Cheshire channels, its waters drive one corn-mill, four 
cotton factories, a copper smelting-house, a brass house, a foundry, a large 
copper smithy, a wire mill, a calamine calcinary, &c. The water boils up 
with great force into a well of a polygonal shape, covered by a colonnaded 
cupola, having its groined roof loaded with ornaments. It is supposed to 
have been built by the Countess of Derby, mother of Henry the Seventh. 
Near the well is a chapel in the pointed style (now converted into a charity- 
school), which seems to have been built before the time of Richard the 
Third. The monks, in times of yore, took advantage of this phenomenon, 
and attributed to the well the following legendary origin :—Winefreda, a 
‘devout and beautiful virgin, of noble descent, was beloved by a prince named 
Caradoc, who, finding her inexorable to the more gentle pleadings of a lover, 





* A New Voyage to Italy, &c. by M. Misson, London, 1714—where the author re- 
lates the following fact, which is abundantly characteristic of the credulity of the 
pious :--“ At the church of Corpus Domini at Bologna, they shew an embalmed body, 
which is black and dry, like a mummy, and pretend that it is the body of a saint (St. 
Catherine) that works many miracles. She is seated on a stool, and muffled up in a 
hundred sorts of hoods, with many rings on her fingers. Her nails and hair, if you 
will believe our informers, grow as much now as when she was alive : this was the first 
mark of holiness which laid the foundation of her future fame; and the parings and 
cuttings are invaluable. It is impossible to behold such a ghastly spectacle without 
some sort of horror.” 
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added force to his entreaties. But the fair Winefreda fled from him towards 
a neighbouring church, whither the other members of her family had retired 
to pray. Before she reached the sanctuary Caradoc overtook her, and struck 
off her head. This, like an elastic ball, bounced into the church,* and pro- 
ceeded up one of the aisles to the altar, where her wondering friends were 
assembled at their devotions. St. Bueno, who was fortunately present, and 
who was, as the legend expresses it, an especial favourite of the Almighty, 
snatched up the head, and joining it to the body, it became, to the utmost 
delight and astonishment of all present, instantly re-united, the place of its 
separation being only marked by a milk-white line encircling the Virgin’s 
neck, Caradoc dropped down lifeless on the spot where he had perpetrated 
the atrocious deed ; and it remains to this day a matter of great doubt whe- 
ther the earth opened to receive his carcase, or whether his master, the Devil, 
carried it off. Winefreda survived the decollation about fifteen years ; and, 
having, towards the latter end of that time, received the veil from St. Elerius, 
at Groytherin, in Denbighshire, she died abbess of that monastery, bequeath- 
ing to posterity a well, which sprang up on the very spot where her head 
fell, and which still exhibits, through the beautiful transparency of its pel- 
lucid waters, the pure blood of the sinless Virgin in dark spots on the stony 
floor of the fountain. 

After the death of St. Winefrede, the waters of the well became celebrated 
for their miraculous virtues: they were almost as sanative as those of the 

ool of Bethesda, and extended their salutary influence to both man and 
ion ** Omnes languores,’’ observes an old writer, * tam in hominibus 
quam in pecoribus sanare.’’ Drayton affirms, upon what authority we know 
not, that no dog could be drowned in it ; and the votive crutches, wheel-bar- 
rows, and other uncouth offerings, which are still to be seen pendant about 
the well, remain as incontrovertible proofs of the cures which the waters have 
effected. In the reign of Henry the Fifth, Pope Martin the Fifth furnished 
the neighbouring abbey of Basingwerk with pardons and indulgencies to be 
sold to the devotees. ‘These were renewed again in the reign of Queen Mary, 
of sanguinary memory, by the interest of Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St, 
Asaph, who fled into Italy on the accession of Elizabeth. Multitudes of 
offerings now flowed in; and the pious monks of Basingwerk received tan- 
gible marks of gratitude from such as had received benefit by their interces- 
sion with the Virgin. 

Of late years the resort of pilgrims to this well has considerably decreased. 
In Mr. Pennant’s time the greatest number was from Lancashire. In the 
summer a few are seen up to their chins in the water, deep in devotion, or 
performing a number of antics about the well. This excess of piety has cost 
many persons their lives; and people of rank have long since ceased to 
honour the fountain with their presence. In the last age, however, a crowned 
head dignified the place with a visit. That poor infatuated bigot, who lost 
three kingdoms for a mass, paid his respects to St. Winefrede on the 29th of 
August, 1686, and received, as the reward of his piety, a present of the very 





* A bell, belonging to this church, was subsequently christened with the usual 
formality, in honour of Winefreda. “ I cannot learn the name of the good gossips,” 
says Mr. Pennant, “ who, as usual, were doubtless rich persons. At the ceremony 
they all laid hold of the rope— bestowed a name on the bell, and the priest, sprinkling 
it with holy water, baptized it in the name of the Father, &c.&c. He then clothed it 
with a fine garment ; after which the gossips gave a grand feast, and made great pre- 
sents, which the priest received in behalf of the bell. Thus blessed, it was endowed 
with great powers; allayed (on being rung) all storms, diverted the thunderbolt, 
and drove away the devil.” History of Whiteford and Holywell, p. 238. 
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chemise in which his great grandmother, Mary Stuart, lost her head. He 
gave, in his progress through the country, as marks of his favour and esteem, 
golden rings, with his hair plaited beneath a crystal. The majority of devo- 
tées of the present day consist of the female sex, who are attracted thither to 
commemorate the threatened martyrdom of St. Winefrede, as those of the 
East did the death of the Cyprian favourite, 


Whose annual wound, in Lebanon, allured 
The Syrian damsels to deplore his fate 

In woeful ditties all the Summer's day: 
While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of ‘Thammuz, yearly wounded.* 

In Mosheim’s Church History, (vol iv. pp. 18 to 22, in notes) isan account 
of a most elaborate and abominable stratagem which was effected by some 
Dominicans, and which originated in a rivalship between them and the ~ 
Franciscans, and in a dispute which existed between these two sanctified 
orders, concerning the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. The 
Franciscans maintained that she was born without the blemish of original 
sin,—the Dominicans asserted the contrary; and as the doctrine of the 
former was by far the most ae the Dominicans lost ground day by 
day. ‘To support the credit of their order, they resolved, at a Chapter, held 
at Vimpsen, in the year 1504, to have recourse to fictitious visions and 
dreams ; and they determined to make Berne the scene of their impostures. 
A person named Jetzer, who was extremely simple, and much inclined to 
austerities, and who had taken their habit as a lay-brother, was chosen as a 
fit instrument of the delusion they were plotting. One of the four monks 
who had undertaken the management of the plot, conveyed himself secretly 
into Jetzer’s cell, and about midnight, appeared to him “in a horrid figure, 
surrounded with howling dogs, and seeming to blow fire from his nostrils by 
means of a box of combustibles, which he held near his mouth.” The 
object of this preliminary visit was merely to frighten the poor fool into a 
compliance with all the injunctions, which the monk or his accomplices 
might think proper to impose: and this was very readily effected, Jetzer pro- 
mising to do all that was required of him. The monk had told him that he 
was suffering most horrible torments in purgatory, and to relieve these tor- 
ments it was necessary that he (Jetzer) should undergo the most extraordinary 
mortifications, such as the discipline of the whip performed for eight days, 
and Jetzer’s lying prostrate, in the form of one crucified in the chapels 
during mass. This penance, while it released the Dominican from the pangs 
he was enduring in purgatory, would also draw down upon Jetzer the pecu- 
liar favour of the Virgin. 

The next day Jetzer related his interview with the apparition, and com- 
menced the discipline required, to the great admiration of the multitudes that 
crowded about the Convent, while the four friars that managed the imposi- 
tion, magnified in the most pompous manner the miracle of this apparition, 
in their sermons and homilies. In subsequent nocturnal visitations, the im- 
postors talked much to Jetzer of the Dominican order, which they said was 

uliarly dear to the blessed Virgin. They added, that the Virgin knew 

erself to be conceived in orignal sin; that the doctors who taught the con- 
trary were in purgatory ; that the blessed Mp abhorred the Franciscans for 
‘making her equal with her son; and that the town of Berne would surely 
be destroyed for harbouring such plagues within her walls. 





* See Retrospective Review, Vol, II, Part I. p. 82—4. 
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Night after night was the unfortunate Jetzer illuminated by the presence of 
these nocturnal apparitions ; and more than once he thought that the voice 
of one of the spectres resembled thai of the Prior of the Convent. This 
spectre assumed the forms of various saints, and at last that of the Virgin, 
when it again impressed upon Jetzer’s mind the fact of the Virgin having 
been conceived in original sin, though she had remained but a short time 
under that blemish. All this was comparatively harmless, but these ruthless 
impostors proceeded from one enormity to another, till they actually thrust 
nails through his hands and feet, and pierced his side, that he might be im- 
printed with the five wounds of our Saviour! But so brimful of zeal were 
these good priests, that they were at length discovered, and Jetzer had well 
nigh throttled the Prior, who appeared to him like the Virgin with a crown 
on her head. ‘The whole plot was now out—and the monks, in the pleni- 
tude of their wisdom and benevolence, resolved to poison the poor wretch, 
whom they had already half-killed with their abominable practices. But they 
could not effect this, as he was too cunning for them ; and he succeeded in 
escaping out of the convent, when he made a full discovery of all to the 
magistrates of the canton. The affair reached Rome; commissaries were 
sent to examine the matter, and the whole cheat being fully proved, the four 
friars were formally degraded from the priesthood, and burnt alive on the 
last day of May, 1509. ‘This most impious fraud is related at length by 
Ruchat, at the end of the sixth volume of his ‘‘ Histoire de la Reformation 
en Suisse ;”’ and also by Hallenger, in his learned and interesting Historia 
Ecclesiastica Helvetior : tom. 1. p.334—where several other marvellous a _t- 
ters of a like nature may be found. 

The early Catholics were very desirous of establishing a belief in the doc- 
trine of PuRGATORY; as such a belief would tend very considerably to 
the extension of their own wealth and power. ‘To have this established no 
arts were left untried—-no methods unused. Miracles were of course resorted 
to, and the following, among others, were frequently instanced and appealed 
to. St. Jerome’s ghost appeared to Eusebius, and commanded him to la 
his upper robe upon the corpse of three dead men. He did so, and the 
three dead men, who, while living, had strenuously denied the doctrine of 
purgatory, rose the instant the robe touched them, confessed purgatory, and 
their solemn belief in it—for the best of all reasons—because they had been 
there! This miracle, however, s:mple and unostentatious as it 1s, was dis- 
proved by St. Jerome himself, who did not happen to be dead when St. 
Cyril recorded it. So others were to be manufactured. Thus we are told of 
a certain priest, who in an ecstasy, saw the soul of Constantinus Turritanus, 
on the eaves of his house, tormented with frosts and cold rains; and after- 
wards relieved by masses, and beheld climbing up to Heaven on a shining 
pillar! And of a certain monk, who saw some souls roasting upon rom 
like pigs, and some devils basting them with boiling lard!—and of Bishop 
Theobald, standing upon a piece of ice to cool his feet, tearing a poor soul 
under the ice, telling him he was tormented in purgatory; and could onl 
be delivered by his saying during thirty days, thirty masses for him.* All 
of which is, we dare say, as true as Virgil’s Descensus Averni, or Cicero’s 
Dream of Scipio—or Plato’s Gorgias—or the relics of Gervasius and Por- 
tasius, and St. Stephen curing the blind and raising the dead, and Prince 
Hohenlohe curing the living! 

And such are the miracles of the Romish Church—such the miserable 
means to which that church has been compelled to stoop to establish the in- 





* Vile Speculum Exemplorum, sub voce Purgatorium. 
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fluence of its teachers! Alas! for the credulity of man! Alas! for the 
debasement of human nature! Well, indeed, has it been observed, that the 
love of the marvellous is so mixed up with our nature, that we are ever 
ready to become the dupes of this pa. Hence there are no opinions, 
however absurd, and no miracles, however improbable, by which a weak, 
ignorant, and superstitious multitude will not be deluded. There is, besides, 
a witchery about miracles, which, like the stories of ghosts and hobgoblins, 
always finds a ready admittance into the natural heart. 

Next to miracles, and, indeed, closely allied to them, are Retics. It was 
not enough, says Mosheim, to reverence departed saints, and to confide in 
their intercession and succours; it was not enough to clothe them with an 
imaginary power of healing diseases, working miracles, and delivering from 
all sorts of calamaities and dangers; their bones, their clothes, the apparel 
and furniture they had possessed during their lives, the very ground which 
they had touched, or in which their putrid carcases were laid, were treated - 
with a stupid veneration, and supposed to retain the marvellous virtue of 
healing all disorders, both of body and mind, and of defending such as pos- 
sessed them against all the assaults and devices of Satan. The demand for 
relics was prodigious and universal—the clergy employed all their dexterity 
to satisfy these demands, and were far from being nice in the methods they 
used for that end. Miracles were wrought in abundance—the bodies of the 
saints were sought by fasting and prayer, instituted by the priest ; and by a 
wonderful concatenation, like cause and effect, the prayer never failed to lead 
them to the holy carcase, which they impiously gave out was in consequence 
of the miraculous suggestion or inspiration of God. 

An enumeration of the different Relics, which are prized by the pious, 
would fill nearly as many volumes as our statute laws; but we cannot resist 
the mention of a few :—At the Church of the Hospital at NUREMBERG, they 
have, or had, a very choice collection. There was a piece of the wood of 
the Cross, one of the nails with which our Saviour was pierced, five thorns 
of the crown which was placed upon his head; a portion of the chains with 
which St. Peter and St. Paul were bound at Rome; a little piece of the 
manger, in which the infant Jesus was laid, a tooth of St. John the Baptist, 
one of St. Anne's arms, the towel with which Christ wiped the feet of his 
Apostles, a piece of St. John the Evangelist’s gown, and a piece of the cloth 
yen which the table was covered, when our Saviour celebrated the Last 

upper. 

At the Chapel of Madonna della Scarpa, at VENICE, among other relics 
is the rock which Moses struck in the Wilderness. [Jt is a kind of greyish 
marble, ‘*and there can be nothing more pleasant,’’ observes a quaint writer- 
already quoted, ‘‘ than the four little holes, out of which they affirm the 
water issued. They are about two fingers’ breadth from each other, and the 
bore of each hole is no bigger than the hollow of a goose-quill. ’Tis cer- 
pony doubly miraculous, that so much water should issue out of such nar- 
_ tow holes, as was sufficient to quench the thirst of an army of six hundred 
thousand men, with their wives, children, and cattle.’? But Roman Catho- 
lics are sagacious people ; their faith swallows what the sense and reason of 
their less enlightened brethren teach them to reject. 

NapLes is no léss rich in relics. At the church or chapel of St. Lewis 
of the Palace, they preserve with much veneration some congealed milk of 
the Virgin, which liquefies on all our Lady’s festivals. At St. John Carbo- 
nara, the blood of St. Januarius boils up, when it is placed near the shrine 
which contains his body; and the blood of St. John the Baptist, which is at 
St. Maria Donna Romita, undergoes a similar ebullition, Of the pieces of 
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the true cross,* the nails, the thorns of the crown, the images of the Virgin, 
made by St. Luke himself, &c. &c.—it is unnecessary to speak, as every 
chapel or church can boast of peculiarly fine specimens. But we must 
mention the remarkable crucifix in St. Dominic Major, which said one day 
to Thomas Aquinas—*‘ Bené scripsisti de me, Thoma, quam ergo mercedem 
accipies.”” To which St, Thomas meekly answered—‘‘ Non alium nisi 
teipsum.’’ Naples, by the way, is famous for loquacious crucifixes, and for 
some which have exhibited other proofs of divine inspiration. At the 
church of St. Lawrence, belonging to the conventual Franciscans, there is a 
crucifix, which being struck with a poniard, bled, and held its hand up to 
the wound, to the thrilling admiration of those who beheld the miracle. 

But Rome, called “the Holy,” is the place for Relics. There, among 
many of the more ordinary kinds, ‘‘ You may see the Ark of the Covenant, 
the rods of Moses and Aaron, and a portion of our Saviour’s own body. 
These confer an envied distinction on the church of St. John de Lateran. 
At the church ofthe Holy Cross of St. Jerusalem, the eyes of the strictly pious 
may be blessed with a sight of one of the pieces of money which Judas re- 
ceived : the same traitor's lanthorn (although there is a duplicate of this 
article at St. Denis, in France) the cross of the repentant thief, who was 
crucified with Christ, the tail of Balaam’s ass, and St. Paul’s thorn. It is 
said that some of the beams of the star which guided the wise men to the 
birth-place of Jesus, were formerly attached to the pontifical chair—as was 
the sound of the Jerusalem bells—but these alas! have long since vanished. 
Other churches can boast of the stone on which Abraham designed to offer 
up his son {saac; the corda umbilicalis of our Saviour, the knife with 
which he was circumcised, a column on which the cock crew, when Peter 
denied his master, the stone on which the soldiers cast lots for the garments 
of their victim (the dice are at Umbriatico, in Calabria) and divers others 
too numerous to particularize. St. Jerome is made to ask Vigilantius ‘* how 
it comes to pass, that in this vile dust and ashes of the martyrs, there is so 
great a manifestation of signs and miracles ?”” We will answer for Vigilan- 
tius thus :—The prospect of gain, and the ambitious desire of being reve- 
renced and worshipped by the multitude, and of being well feed by the 
crowds of suppliants, which flocked to them with costly offerings, in order 
to obtain succour from the supposed virtues of these relics, under the afflic- 
tions they suffered or the evils they feared, made the PRiEsTHOOD of those 
days nourish and foment, by every species of stratagem and -deceit, this rage 
for relics. And they were wise in so doing—wise, we mean, according to 
the secret tenets of that religion which they professed, and which had for 
its darling object the extension of the power of its doctrines. Our Bacon 
has told us that “knowledge is power.”—The monks knew this well—and 
so they kept it in their own hands: they knew, also, that next to knowledge, 
wealth was the greatest promoter of the power they wanted: and so they 
encouraged the sale of relics, and of masses, and conferred proportions of 
external happiness according to the costliness and value of the offerings which 
the pious placed upon the altars of their idols. There was no merit of origi- 
nality in this. The knavery and ingenuity of the Greeks had long since founda 
rich prey in the Latin relic-hunters. The legs, arms, ribs, skulls and jaw- 
bones of Pagans and monkeys were sold for those of saints and deities ; and 
thus the Latin church came, says Mosheim, to the possession of those cele- 





© The true cross appears to have been widely extended. When Llewelyn, the last 
Prince of Wales, fell at the Battle of Buills, a relic of this sort was found on his 
person, and presented to Edward the First. 
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brated relics of St. Mark, St. James, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and others, which they show at this day with so much ostentation.” But 
enough of this sickening exposition—on some future occasion we shall show 
the “rules, regulations, and ordinances” by which all this jugglery was 
carried on by the different orders of the Romish priesthood, 


R, 
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MoDEsTY was considered a great virtue by the ancients, but whether this 
arose from a pure love of it, or from a scarcity of the article, | cannot under- 
take to determine. ‘The moderns are in no way behind them in this respect. 
Like a vein of gold, stealing unnoticed through the body of the earth, modesty 
has glided, almost imperceptibly, trom generation to generation, down to the 
present time. As it once lived in thon, in the Emperor and actor Nero, 
and in the Trojan Pandarus, so it now lives in Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Ex-Sheritf 
Parkins, and the ** gentlemanly sort of man,”’ Mr. Scroggins. Let the reader 
go where he will, it is the prevailing virtue. Let him turn to the bar—Mr. 
Adolphus is a retiring proof of its existence. Let him contemplate the pulpit 
—Mr. Alexander ao is at unassuming voucher for it. Let him look, 
again, at the mining companies or the Stock Exchange, where modesty is 
always at a premium, and he will doult no more, If, however, the reader is 
still so obtuse as not to discover it in any of these emporiums of bashfulness, let 
him cast his eye, I beseech him, over the file of the “ Morning Herald” for 
the last few months, and if he be a reasoning, or a reasonable animal, he 
must be satisfied. Perhaps, however, it would suit him better were I to save 
him the trouble, and give a few extracts from that paper, in support of what 
I have stated. On the 19th of August appeared the following :— 

“*‘ MATRIMONY.—A young gentleman, having £400 per annum, arising from 
the private exercise of a genteel profession, aged 28, of sound constitution, 
temperate, regular, and moral habits, of taste, feeling, temper, mind, and 

manners, Calculated to promote domestic happiness, is desirous of an iatro- 
duction to a lady of as nearly similar description as may be, without much 
disparity of age, and with some income. Letters addressed to X. S.”’ 

‘* Exquisite modesty !’? (as Aranza has it in the Honey-Moon.) What, I 
would ask, can be more unassuming, and, at the same time, more candid 
than this? There is also a great portion of magnanimity in it, Here isa 
gentleman—a young one too—with a fair income, and pleading guilty to all 
the virtues, willing to throw himself, and his host of admirable qualities, into 
the aris of some lady unknown, of whom he requires nothing farther than 
to have some income, be about his own age, and possess, like himself, a 
‘*‘sound constitution, temperate, regular, and moral tag taste, feeling, tem- 
per, mind, and manners.’”’ Should he meet with such a being, (as I have no 
doubt he will,) it would afford a fine subject for Moore, in his next number of 
the ‘* Irish Melodies.” I would recommend ‘ The Meeting of the Virtues” 
as a title. It may be a mistaken notion, but I cannot help strongly suspecting, 
— the signature (X. S.), that the above was written by my friend Ex-Sheniti 

arkins. 

The Herald of the 23rd of July was still busier in the cause of Hymen, 
—— two advertisements of a similar nature. The first of them runs 
thus :— sa 

‘“MATRIMONY.—The advertiser, a respectable middle-aged man, having 
some years since been left a widower, is desirous of meeting with a fema:> 
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whose income, together with his own, would enable them to hold a comfort- 
able situation in society. A lady about his own age would be preferred, but 
a younger one would not be objected to. All letters addressed, post paid, to 
S. H., 20, Soho Square, will be attended to with the greatest secresy.”’ 

This has a good business-like appearance about it, and begins much in the 
same way as prospectus for a joint-stock company. The latter part (in which 
‘Mr. S. H. says: ** A lady about his own age would be preferred, but a younger 
one would not be objected to,’’) is a greater proof of consideration and disin- 
terestedness than I have ever before witnessed. 

The second advertisement is modest in the extreme. 

‘© MaTRimony.—H. H. — in the army), 30 years of age, and of 
pleasing manners and gentlemanly deportment, is desirous of. meeting 
with a lady of character and fortune, who may be inclined to enter the mar- 
ried state. Should any lady be disposed to notice this advertisement, she 
may do so in the full assurance that she is addressing a man of honour. It 
may be necessary to observe, that no communication through the medium of 
a newspaper will be attended to. Letters (post paid) directed H. H..Two- 
penny Post-office, No. 57, Tottenham-court-road, will meet with immediate 
attention.” 

Judging from the initials, and the writer’s sincere confession of being en- 
dowed with ‘* pleasing manners and gentlemanly deportment,’’ I made up 
my mind that it was penned by no less a man than Henry Hunt, celebrated 
for his love of liberty, and for defacing walls. ‘* Formerly in the army, and 
thirty years of age,” certainly staggered me a little, but, on consideration, I 
remembered the old saying, that all stratagems are excusable in love and 
war, and remained firm in my opinion, 

On the 9th of August, a ‘* respectable person, thirty-five years of age, a 
widower,”’ advertizes for a lady, but requests, that ‘no person will answer 
him excepting those who are serious.” This is a very useful precaution, for 
matrimony, like hanging, is much too awful a ceremony to be made light of. 

“ August 27th. 

“ MaTRimony.—A gentleman, not 30 years of age, with a property of 
£10,000 per annum, who has lately arrived from abroad, wishes to meet a 
lady of independent fortune. The reason for his adopting this method is, 
that his present stay in England is limited. The gentleman’s intentions are 
‘ermees honourable. A most satisfactory settlement will be made, and the 

ady may depend upon the strictest honour and secresy. Letters addressed to 
A. B. &c. &c.”’ 

The first two letters of the alphabet cut a great dash here. Ten thousand 
a year! Why, ‘* the gentleman, not thirty years of age,”’ might be a sultan 
with such a property! But he is of * eee honesty,”” and wishes but 
for one “ lady with an independent fortune.” This is sacrificing ten thou- 
sand a year at the shrine of morality with a vengeance. 

“ September 6th. 

“‘Matrimony.—A gentleman, respectably connected, in the prime of 
life, of domestic habits, and fond of the endearments of family comforts, but 
who has been deprived of them in consequence of his being for a long period 
on a foreign station ; and possessed of an income capable of procuring all the 
conveniences of life, is desirous of meeting a single middle-aged lady simi- 
larly situated, and who would feel disposed to change her situation for that of 
connubial happiness. She would find the advertizer capable of the most re- 
fined attachment. A. Z.” 

This gentleman is evidently a widower by his baa fond of the«endear- 
ments of family comforts,” and I sincerely hope that he will‘ meet with * a 
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middle-aged lady similarly situated ;” i.e. a lady who has been “ for a long 
period on a foreign station, and ae of an income capable of procuring 
all the conveniences of life.” The concluding paragraph of ‘ the advertiser 
being capable of the most refined attachment,”” might probably as well have 
been omitted. Some ladies like matrimony in the rough. 

“ September 7:h. 

“* MATRIMONY.—A widower, without incumbrance, situated in busi- 
ness, whose age is 53, having a landed property of 50]. per annum, 
wishes to engage with a partner in life, who has from 501. to 60). a year, and 
not more than 50 years of age. «G, H.” 

Nothing can be more prudent than the ideas of G. H. who is “¢ situated in 
business,’’ and “wishes to engage with a partner zn life.” The “ widower 
without incumbrance, whose age is 53,’’ has a very excellent notion of invit- 
ing some gentle widow to put her little concerns to his own, which might in 
the end be mutually productive and beneficial. 

The next, which occurs in the same month, is a more elegant specimen. 

** MATRIMONY.—Ifthis should meet the eye of a young lady, of agreeable 
person and manners, good understanding, and cheerful temper, possessing 
the graces of Euterpe and Terpsichore, more particularly the former, 
who may wish to settle in life under the solemn obligation which constitutes 
the ordinance of marriage, and possessing, in her own right, either a mo- 
derate or a large fortune, a correspondence on the subject may be opened by 
addressing, before the 10th Oct. to Phoebus Celebs, Post Office, Hampstead.” 

This proves that the writer, like young Norval, is “ason of modesty 
as well as valour,’’ and makes me more desirous of entering into its merits. 
A common-place advertiser would have made nothing of this subject, and 
merely have stated that he wanted a wife who could sing and dance, but 
Ceelebs—Pheebus Ceelebs, understands his business better. ** Possessing the 
graces of Euterpe and Terpsichore!’’ How beautifully expressed! It not 
only shows his taste, but proves—incontrovertibly proves—that he has read ; 
that he has had an eye to ancient lore as well as modern elegancies. Inshort, 
(to use a favourite phrase of my honoured grandmother’s, ) it must satisfy any 
lady that he ** knows what’s what.”” Then again, ‘ the solemn obligation which 
' constitutes the ordinance of marriage.’’ This really is almost sublime—at least 
it is the next step to it. How generous does the writer appear in the succeeding 
Se Possessing in her own right either a moderate or a large fortune !”’ 

a noble sacrifice does he here make! So that he has a lady who can 
join him in a hop, or sing him to sleep after his fifth glass of whisky-toddy, 
he cares little about great riches. Like a good creditor he takes ten shillings 
in the pound ; and instead of receiving a prize of forty thousand, to which he 
knows his own merits justly entitle him, he honourably gives up the half of his 
claim, and contents himself with the “* moderate’? remainder. But all these 
specimens are nothing when compared to the following :— 

‘“* A FavourABLE OFFER for SINGLE Lapis wishing for permanent settle- 
ment in life.—A respectable Young Gentleman in the country, possessing a 
pretty decent fortune, having minutely examined the advantages of a conjugal 
state, and finds both the honour and privilege to be unparalleled, feels de- 
sirous to enter into that state, but has never yet seen the object upon which 
he can place his affections so intensely as to make her partner of his life. 
He hopes that these lines may meet the eye of such an object, who is anxious 
to realize the comforts and delights of matrimony. She must command a 
handsome fortune, possess an amiable disposition, and her character must 
bear the strictest investigation. It is desirable that she be not an entire 
stranger to the metropolis. Letters addressed W. G. B. &c.” 
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The very commencement is striking and original, and the ladies will not 
like him the less for having gone in medias res, as he undoubtedly has done.— 
** Minutely examined the advantages of a conjugal state !’? This shows well. 
There is no rashness—no headlong folly in it. He looks before he leaps, 
and the result must necessarily be favourable. He has not taken a cursory 
or distant view, but has looked at matrimony through a microscope, and dis- 
tinctly traced all its little ramifications, The next sentence sounds well, but 
is rather ungrammatical—that, however, will all go off when he is married, 
as he will then have an opportunity of sitting down dispassionately, and 
** minutely examining the advantages of Lindley Murray.”” _ But I ought not 
to have alluded to such a trifle. A man cannot attend to two things at once. 
Marriage is quite enough to think of without bothering ourselves about gram- 
mar. ‘Thaz he should feel desirous of ‘‘ entering that state, the honour and 
privilege of which he finds to be unparelleled,” is perfectly natural and 
praiseworthy ; but that he should “never as yet have seen the object upon 
which he could place his affections so intensely as to make her the partner of 
his life,” at the same time that it gives me a high idea of the writer’s own 
merits, also excites the tenderest sympathies of my nature. Poor fellow ! he 


has been going a ‘sentimental journey”’ all his life, but has brought home 
no Maria : 

To sit and shed with him the hallow’d tears 

That spring from feeling’s source, and mingle sighs 

Which leave the hearts, where they had prison’d been, 

And die together. 


It is melancholy to reflect that even with his refined notions, W. G. B. has, 
to use a little figure of speech much quoted by my friend Dignum, always had 
** the wrong sow by the ear.”” Ofcourse he has taken his own qualities as the 
standard of a wife’s perfections,—and is almost afraid that he shall find no 
lady at all approach him. I do not mean this satirically. ‘She must com~- 
mand a handsome fortune, possess an amiable disposition, and her character 
must bear the strictest investigation.”” Now, illiberal people might object to 
the placing of this sentence, and say that money must be his chief aim on 
account of its being first mentioned, but I deny it. It seems clear to me 
that W. G. B.’s meaning is this :—* I will condescend to take a lady with a 
handsome fortune, certainly—but that alone shall never induce me to enter 
the marriage state. No! that fortune must be backed by an amiable dispo~ 
sition, and that amiable disposition must be supported by a character that 
can bear the strictest investigation.” If my manner of treating this subject 
be not strictly correct, still I think it is ‘ingenious, shows talent, and is an 
evidence that, like Darby, “I. didn’t go to school for nothing.” ‘The last 
sentence of W. G, B.’s advertisement is dignified, and shows sense. “It is 
desirable that she be not an entire stranger to the metropolis.”” So it is— 
very desirable. Taking a country girl when we can get a London one, is 
something like making choice of a young colt that we must break in our- 
selves, instead of a comfortable nag that has learnt all its paces. In this 
particular I think I could suit him. There are some ladies so exceedingly 
fond of the metropolis, that I myself have seen them for the last thirty years 
walking day and night about its streets. Why not iry his fortune among 
these? Or if he will send me his real name and address, I will undertake 
to forward two or three dozen, and it will be hard indeed, if he cannot find 
one among the lot to his taste. Besides, in such a selection there is a double 
advantage ; for in the whole number that I should send him, there would not 
- found one, either an entire stranger’ to the metropolis, or a stranger to 

NTIRE. 
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I have often been tempted to venture an advertisement myself, and once 
actually got inside the Herald Office for that purpose, when the love of lucre 
overpowered my connubial feelings, and I dropped the silver that 1 had se- 
parated but a moment before from its copper-coloured associates, again into 
my pocket, and left the Herald Oftice for ever. This 1 remember perfectly 
well, for I dined that day. The advertisement I have still by me, and will 
insert it here, as, coming from an unmarried person, it may yet be of service 
to me—at any rate I shall not be out of pocket, for the editor would never 
think of charging me for the insertion of such a trifle. It was written 
about fourteen years ago, but as I cannot improve it—why it may as well 
remain as before. | 

‘“* CONNUBIAL Biiss.—A young gentleman, about 48 years of age, of large 
expectations, insinuating manners, and genteel address, wishes to accompany 
a lady on a little matrimonial excursion. He is rather below the middle size, 
round-shouldered, and well built! His legs are wonderfully well made, and 
from their beautiful curvature, are called by all who see them beau-legs. His 
morals are unquestionable—his habits remarkably regular. He never takes 
raw spirits until after breakfast, and then never more than a tumbler full at 
the time. He never gets intoxicated, except on his ‘ free and easy’’ club 
nights, which only take place three times a week, and he chews very little to- 
bacco. Exemplary as he is in the use of liquids, he is even more so with 
regard to solids—seldom eating more than two pounds and a: half or three 

unds of meat at a sitting. He has a handsome, expressive face, and a fine 
igh forehead, which is seen to the best advantage on account of his being 
perfectly bald. He was brought up in the conjuring line, but has lately gone 
into a still more respectable and lucrative profession, and is now a bird-stuffer. 
Any lady possessed of from ten to twenty pounds will find this an eligible 
offer. A line addressed to L., care of Mr. Cops, at the Bag of Nails, near 
Bethnal-green, or letters left at the Hop Poles, Edgeware-road, will be imme- 

diately attended to.* 

N.B. Beauty and character of no consequence.” 

I consider this to be a sensible and sentimental performance, rather roman- 

tic perhaps, but that is very excusable in a young fellow of forty. 


IRISH “ JONTLEMEN.” 


To me, my dear F., the veriest Aberdeen graduate is a more imposing 
character than your shy and shuffling Pat. 1 can tolerate ten syllogisms 
at a sitting, each demonstrative of the towering superiority of Scotch physics 
and metaphysics, Scotch hills and houses, Scotch criticism and poetry, 





* I had nearly forgotten to mention another ruse, played off by my old crony 
Henry Hunt, who seems first of all to have endeavoured to procure a friend, and hav- 
ing failed in that object, tried what he could do with a wife. On the first of July ap- 
peared his elegant invitation :— 

‘“FRIENDSHIP. The writer, who has just passed forty, and has but a few years to 
live, in the blaze of passion and feeling, would fain taste all that he conceives possi- 
ble of pure and ardent friendship. He can attach himself only to a mind refined by 
education and the best society. Birth and fortune are disregarded by him ; though 

d of the advantages of both, he would not cultivate the friendship of one 
who, being without them, should be allured to him by the attractions of either. If 
there is a being singular and romantic enough to answer this, with whom he could 
form such a liaison as he wishes, he may be addressed under the initials H. H. No.1], 
Quecn-street, Golden-square.—July Ist.” af 
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Scotch everything and everybody, rather than countenance for five minutes 
the disgusting fawn of an Irish-English would-be ; his imitation of me, to 
my face, is.still more intolerable; I could as soon sit with a man dressed in 
a suit of my old clothes. In a word, the Scotchman is laughable, the Irish- 
man—(or what shall I call him ?)—despicable ; both may vex you; but the 
former will do so by touching your pride; the latter by putting your con- 
tempt out of patience: both are fools; but one is a respectable fool; the 
other a mean fool. 

One gets more serious with such men when one plainly sees that by thus 
supplying to Englishmen, in England, a bad and erroneous estimate of the 
character of the country which has produced them, they increase national indif- 
ference or dislike between two countries, whose policy it ought to be to like each 
other as well as they can, and as soon as possible. ’Till I came and settled in 
Ireland, and knew the real men of it, I was inclined, and so were you, to mea- 
sure all Hibernians either by the bad reports of bad speeches, copied trom Dublin 
newspapers, or by these spurious “‘jontlemen ;”’ but I can now request you to 
believe that there is patriotism in Ireland that has good sense and good feel- 
ing in it; and that Insh gentlemen, and Irish “ jontlemen,’’ are very diffe- 
rent animals. And in truth, F—, our mistake has been to regard some of the 
self-expatriated Pats we chanced on in London, as samples of Irish gentle- 
men, sufficiently advanced in mind and manners, at home, to indicate the 
state of both at home. A majority of the persons we mean, held no such 
rank in their native land; had never got footing into their own politer 
circles. Coming amongst us, to push and scramble for occupation left open 
by the good old English policy that allows few young men of decent connee- 
tions to remain, after a certain age, unemployed; they brought no settled 
character along with them; they were not ready to begin the world upon 
any stock of settled opinions, feelings, or taste; formed away from us, they 
were unable to interest us on their own merits, or those of their country ; 
and so they began awkwardly imitating everything they saw and heard in 
the first place where they were credulously received—taken for granted, I 
may say, as gentlemen. ‘They concluded that all was superior because it was 
new ; that all they saw surpassed all they had not seen. As to the felicitous 
notion of * cutting their country,”’ once glanced at by Hazlitt, | believe they 
were too late for that; unless, indeed, they went on the logic of their carica- 
ture brother in the farce, who solemnly avowed that ** he had discharged his 
master.”” 

Having touched on the stage, let me remind you how much its peculiar 
race of Irish ‘‘jontlemen”’ further serves to continue the erroneous, yet con- 
temptible ideas, we have crudely got together on this subject. Irishmen, of 
rank in society, of education, of title, of achievement, are there made to 
blunder and swagger, to speak a broad brogue, to behave, in fact, in every 
way ridiculous and nonsensical; and notwithstanding the little bit of com- 
mon-place sentiment, or rude gallantry, about ‘‘ an Irish heart,” in virtue 
of ‘an Irishman’s love for the ladies,” with which a are invariably 
accommodated—derogatory to the place they are supposed to hold in society — 
the vulgar author, or else the vulgar actor, draws no distinction between an 
Irish baronet and an Irish hod.man. Both stride about the boards, and 
swell, and utter their gross idiom, and call ‘sea,’’ ‘‘say,’’ and cry ** bo- 
-ther,”” and “ my honey,” and “jewel,” and ‘ och,” and * uch,’’ to the 
end of the farce or comedy—farce it should always be—it is so: and the 
galleries roar, and the pit chuckles, and there is mirth and conviction even in 
the recesses of the private boxes. But | wish it were more generally known, 
or recollected, that all this is to be seen on the stage, and nowhere.else. 
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wish every Englishman knew, that while applauding the contemptible com- 
mon-place of such a character, he is encouraging the stage in holding up, as 
an authentic specimen of the gentlemen of Ireland, a vapid creature of its 
own invention; for here is, indeed, your true stage ‘* Irish jontleman,”’ 
doing, over and over, in every piece into which he is introduced, the absurdi- 
ties that sixty years ago were invented for him, and speaking the conven- 
tional brogue, the stage-cant, for which there is no authority but the green-room 
and its imitators—ot whom, a word anon—and a phrase or tone of which is 
not, after all, to be found in the genuine brogue of the lowest orders of the 
irish. 

In fact, from what I now know of Irish gentlemen, even on their own 
soil, I have never seen the slightest resemblance of them on the stage. Ma- 
thews himself fails when he tries to sketch a Paddy removed one step from a 
watchman ora labourer: and even whilst giving such a class of characters, 
his brogue is still but the best kind of the old stage-mannerism, far, 
very far from nature. The tribe of private imitators he and others have 
inspired, who annoy a company, or delight their own fire-side, by 
mouthing and grimacing—all these, to a man re-echo, whenever the 
would pretend to ridicule an Irish gentleman, the worn-out brogue that 1s 
to be heard in every barn-theatre in the three kingdoms. The only true and 
agreeable sketch of the character I have ever seen was by CHARLES YOUNG, 
when we were alone; for he is not, I believe, a dinner-table exhibitor, in 
this way, and he has not yet thought—more shame for him—of supplying 
us with an Hibernian precedent for Sir Pertinax—perhaps he can find no 
text to his mind. But what I have had the pleasure of seeing him attempt, 
proves his capability of rendering a full length likeness, whenever all cir- 
cumstances may suit. He did not cry out, at the top of his voice, in a sing- 
song manner, nor drop his jaw like an idiot, nor roll his eyes like a bump- 
kin, nor stalk about as if he were striding in jack-boots, nor pronounce 
every other word wrongly and disagreeably, as one may see at Covent 
Garden itself, every night Sir Lucius O’Trigger is caricatured. He only 
spoke in the same key any other gentleman would use; his features did not 
work more than those of any other ;—his gesticulation showed some national 
liveliness, but it was graceful, as it should be ;—his step, and the positions 
of his body, did not lose sight of the man who had frequented drawing- 
rooms and courts, and, above all, who had learned to dance; his pronuncia- 
tion was never, or scarcely ever wrong ;—while what we understand for the 
broad, fat brogue, was supplied by rapid peculiarity of cadence alone, with 
now and then a fall of the voice, at the end of a sentence, which, to a quick 
ear, is the sole detection of an educated Irish gentleman, amid a circle of 
English gentlemen, and which told powerfully for your friend Young’s talent 
and habit of observation. It also told that he had mixed with the class of 
persons whom he personified, and had, for study, the only true model any 
artist can have—nature;—a chance that, perhaps, very seldom befals the 
tribe of fourth-rate actors to whom Sir Lucius is generally abandoned. But 
if these poor fellows cannot, according to the order of things, study an Irish 
gentleman in his own house, or among his friends, surely they can spare an 
evening and a half crown for the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
look at, and listen to Mr. Plunkett, or Mr. Brownlow, or Mr. Spring Rice, 
when any of the honourable members are warmly engaged in discussion. 
The first mentioned is, I believe, a Leinster-man, the second a Ulster-man, 
and the third a Munster-man ; so, here would be a good opportunity for 
selecting, out of the peculiar brogue of the three provinces, sufficient real 
material -for a Sir Lucius; that is, supposing such a thing as brogue—lI mean 
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disagreeable and vulgar differences from the language of St. James's—to 
come under his observation. Let the studious fourth-rate actor determine the 
question for himself. If good acting, like good painting, really consist in a 
serious imitation of nature, the trial will be worth his while, and his half- 
crown. It may also help to save our ears and nerves from the gross and 
monotonous ideal we, and our fathers before us, have been doomed to witness 
on the stage. Instead of going to our graves without seeing the Irishman, 
‘in the play,’”’ copied from any thing but the old actor that made a fool of 
himself before the young one came on, we may entertain hopes of beholding 
an Irishman, freshly drawn from an Irishman. At present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with admitting that the stage has not a more exclusive claim to 
- Punch or Pantaloon, than to its ‘* Irish jontleman.” 


ON THE PRESENT STYLE OF CRITICISM. 


THERE are few things in this day, so vaunted by its cotemporaries to be a 
liberal one, that call for more unmixed and decided reprobation from its de- 
fenders and admirers, than the style of criticism, and the tone and conduct 
adopted by the critics themselves—for our own sakes, (recalling to mind that 
posterity will not be so indulgent to our vices, vanities, or talents, as we are to 
them ourselves,) we would willingly strike off some of the murderous heads 
of this Hydra, that its poisonous foam may not be thrown from our age to 
others, startling and stinging posterity with the strength of its venom, and 
making them in earnest gratitude and fearful indignation, lift up their shiver- 
ing fingers to heaven, and thank God they did not live in our times. 

It has become a deplorable, and, we regret to say, almost a universal fault 
of self-elected critics, and the writers in periodical works, to review the private 
characters of authors with no less critical acumen than the public character of 
their books—they dive on with infinite pertinacity till they reach not only the 
designed victimn’s secret history, but those of his collaterals and ancestors, for 
Heaven knows how many generations back ; and nothing but the utter imprac- 
ticability of the thing prevents their committing the same nuisance on Heaven 
knows how many generations forward. They balance the vices, singularities, 
and even misfortunes, moral and physical, which they may find in the cha- 
racter and history of an author, against the talent they may discover in his 
book, which talent, however in their secret souls they may acknowledge, 
party feeling will not allow them to proclaim: to this perversion of feeling, 
this shame of the truth, and anxiety to smother its still small voice, we owe 
the loud brawling of ill-natured criticism, and the cold cruelty of reviewing 
hints, and side hits at private character. A work of power and genius cannot 
be dismissed like an absurdity, nor ridiculed like the lucubrations of a fool, 
and, therefore, unable and unwilling to outrage common sense and good taste 
by decrying it, they say as little upon the subject as possible, but rush for 
compensation upon the history of its author, and fall hke hungry tygers upon 
his propensities and connexions. Woeto the reputation of that man of talent 
whose work the good taste of an opposing party may compel them toadmire— 
woe to him if these moralists discover that an illegitimate kiss has ever pro- 
ceeded from his lips, or that either of his grandfathers ever committed crim. 
con.—Has he a maiden aunt of no particular age—let her look to it and trem- 
ble! seventy years of well defended virginity will not suffice to preserve its 
character, now that her nephew has written a book !—Had his mother’s great 
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uncle the gout in his feet some eighty years since, it will be transferred by 
the magic of criticism to the head of his kinsman, and translated into mad- 
ness, as an excuse for difference of opinion, powerfully stated and ably de- 
fended : justice and mercy no longer stand at the elbows of reviewers to guide 
their fingers into the path of decency ; sorrowing, they have streaked their 
wings, and flown off, weeping, from the enmities of periodicals, which the 
devil hath marked for his own, and none will dispute with him the property. 
An author is lost if his book be worth a doit—he will be not only a * ras- 
cally yea and nay, forsooth, knave,’’ but a “ whoreson Achitophel”’ into the 
bargain ; and if he be not * damned like the glutton,”” we have little doubt 
that his ** tongue will be hotter’? when he reads the catalogue of villanies by 
which these ‘ upright judges” have prefaced his honest name, though his 
book may have the magnificence of the Bible, or the power of Paradise Lost. 

It is thus that men of talent of the present times have been shewn up as moral 
Ogres, and their writings strained to substantiate idle and cruel ew to 
please (as we have been told) the vitiated palate of a sickly public, whenever 
their opinions, religious, political, or philosophical, happened to differ from 
those as by law established; gravely as this assertion has been made, we 
must have leave to doubt the fact, and offer our sincere pity to that groaning 
ass, the overloaded public, whose back, broad as it is, can hardly support 
this burthen ; it is not so exactly a difference in opinion from that generally 
professed by the country, as a dissent from those particular ones adopted by 
the critic, which decides upon the criminality of an author. Scurrility 1s not 
pleasing to the public. Bad as the reigning taste has been, and still is, it is 
not yet bad enough for these ** gentlemen of the press’—they have dosed it 
too long and too powerfully, and it begins to sicken of the nauseous draught : 
Wherever we go we have the same expression of unfeigned disgust at the con- 
tinued and general personalities of the periodical press, and the sincere wish 
that such a detestable system, if it will not die away of itself from the in- 
fluence of better taste, might be forcibly thrust from society like the ’scape 
goat of the wilderness, with the curse of the people upon its shoulders. 

What good end can it possibly answer to sit down for many hours and abuse 
the brain into furnishing numberless modes of proving that one man isa 
knave and another a fool? Wherefore should they insult the public by tak- 
ing upon them to instruct in a point which of itself would soon have been 
apparent, if true, and is an impudent imposition, if it is not >—it will not pre- 
vent dunces from writing, nor fools from being fools, for they in reality will 
be the only people unaffected by such severity—they will not believe it, and 
write again and again, to prove the falsehood of the charge ; but this 1s scarcely 
the personality of which we would speak. Why should men’s habits, man- 
ners, and even professions be advanced against them the instant they become au~ 
thors? Lorp Byron, SHELLEY, WorRDSwWoRTH, COLERIDGE, HAZLITT, 
MILMAN, JEFFERY, KEATEs, have been all victims at different periods 
to reviewing assassins, orto each other ; and not only SouTHEY, but Southey’s 
wife, who, as far as we know, never wrote a line in her whole life, has been 
handed up to the public to satisfy the ever-craving and filthy maw of that un- 
clean beast, the spirit of party ; such things cannot but be ill—they end in 
ceaseless rancour, cold, deliberate hate, and sometimes hotter vengeance—to 
these continual stirrings of the devil’s fire we attribute all the ill-feeling with 
which men of real and acknowledged talent oppose and contradict each other, 
until an innocent ignoramus might be led to imagine either that authors were 
the greatest miscreants upon earth, or that the reviewers gloried in performing 
some of their master’s functions upon the globe, and save him the trouble of 
tempting luckless wretches to cut their throats in despair. 
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Criticism will, if this system be persisted in, assuredly lose its value—none 
but fools will write, or wiser men will grow heedless of its opinions, and write 
without care or not at all, fearing to be called upon to answer for their grand- 
mother's peccadillos, or see their own little iniquities figuring in a review : 
truly, were we ourself about to write a book, we would call to mind the old 
recipe to avoid being tossed by a mad bull, ‘* Toss him,” and act upon the 
maxim accordingly —we would set forward ina preface, to save reviewers time 
and trouble, that we committed the final impenitence of writing a book, solely 
because we had rioted in every other sin, known and unknown, prohibited in 
the decalogue and elsewhere—we would acknowledge to kissing half the mar- 
ried women of our acquaintance, confess a fortune spent at the gaming-table, 
say we had starved and deserted a deserving wife and ten beautiful children, and 
made no account of a murder or two, of some few little misbegottens, the cha- 
racters of whose virgin mothers it was our peculiar business to preserve ; this 
frank confession would spare much troublesome speculation and righteous 
condemnation—we should be considered dirty enough—we should be esteemed 
too dark for any further blacking, and the gentlemen reviewers, having nothing 
to say to our character, would set down to their proper calling, and only con- 
sider the merit of our book, which would doubtless fare the better for its father’s 
humility. 

There is another evil which must also be considered as arising from the 
same detestable source—the utter ignorance of what criticism really is—it is 
the opinion of Blackwood, or of Jeffrey, the decision of the Quarterly, or 
the fiat of the Westminster—for these writers will all differ so essentially, 
and so loudly, that truth has little chance of being heard above them, A 
poor author, a man of no party, stands confounded when he hears from one 
side that he is a very clever fellow, and from the other, that he is a consum- 
mate ass—when he learns that he is a virtuous man in the opinions of some, 
and a most unprincipled scoundrel in that of others, and all from the same 
cause, that he has written a book—his hair stands on end on reading the 
introductory remarks to a review of his work, and he asks, wonderingly 
doubting his own identity, ** Am I the man they describe >—is it I who have 
done all this? or what the devil do these fellows mean?” From the in- 
fluence of such feelings as these it is, that men are guilty of the unfilial sin 
of publishing under feigned names, not choosing to see that of their father’s, 
which they have been hitherto taught to consider as so respectable, tagged 
with the epithets, and encomiums of criticism—and women, ladies, persons 
of feeling, condition, and talent, how can they possibly give up their names 
to the tender mercies of reviewers, and encounter be-devillings, from which 
even men of nervous delicacy are known to shrink? We are persuaded, 
nay, we speak now from actual knowledge of the fact, that there is much 
powerful talent among females, which will never emerge from obscurity for 
this execrable cause, and thus all benefit to us, resulting from their good taste, 
and our observation of the gradual improvements of female genius, 1s entirely 
lost to us, and to posterity. 

Gentlemen editors of the periodicals, we beseech you,—that is, such as 
happen to be really gentlemen—to the opposite character, we have nothing 
to say—to consider these observations, and not to allow our wisdom to fall 
upon your ears, like ‘‘snow upon the waters’’—encourage merit—frighten 
dunces (only because they are dunces)—be too much gentlemen to do the dirty 
work of damning characters, and leave personalities to such reformers as 
Harriette Wilson. 


W. 
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*¢ November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sough, 
The weary winter day is near a close.””— BURNS. 


To John Bull, through all his fair and fertile provinces, and inall the hues 
of his motley-coloured life, November has ever been accounted the most 
perilous month in the year, and men say of it, as the sluggard is made to say 
of the day in the Castle of Indolence,— 


* God be thanked that the month is done.” 


Nowhere is this sad month more direful than upon the banks of that 
Euphrates where John Bull has built his Babel, and produced a confusion 
of tongues, not by scattering one nation into many parts, but by collecting 
together men from every part of earth’s girdle. 

November is the month in which all matters, private and mercantile, begin 
to come into judgment, and when those, who especially dread the execution 
of the statutes of enactment or of honour, take time by the fore-lock, and 
borrow his wings to fly ‘* away froin death by dying.’’ It 1s the month, too, 
in which, after the hunger and hardship of the long vacation, those legal 
ogres, Messieurs John Doe and Richard Roe, arouse themselves, not like 
‘* giants refreshed by wine,’’ for wine has been but scanty the while, 
but like tigers that hunger has enraged to madness; or—as if they were 
not gregarious themselves, there follows at their heels an innumerabilis et 
tnsatiabilis grex, which no man chooses to come so near as to be able to 
number, and not all the mines of the earth, or those under mines of the nether 
sky, of which we have lately heard so much in that portal of shades, * the 
Alley,” could be able to satisfy—they come up like locusts to devour the 
land. In November, too, every man begins to consider how it shall stand 
with him at his banker’s at the approaching audit, and thus every sovereign 
of the King’s coin, and every scrap of the Bank’s paper, begin to adhere, 
with tenfold gravitation, to the pocket in which they have their dwelling 
for the time. 

This year the positive escapes from the death in the old way are not re- 
corded as being many ; but, in proportion as they have been fewer, the other 
alarms have been more formidable. Never did the fields of law and equity 

romise a more bulky harvest, and never was it so likely that that harvest would 
ely suffice to pay the reapers. Never, too, did the coin and the paper 
adhere with so much pertinacity. Notwithstanding the great luxury of the 
past year, even the remnant of Jacob cannot have eaten gold, neither can the 
scriveners have made themselves drunk with bank-notes per se; but still 
there certainly never was a time when, even upon fair — it was 50 
difficult to get a sight either of the one or of the other. Nor is it difficult to 
assign a cause abundantly satisfactory ; the Joint-Stock Companies are the 
bottomless pit, into which what ought to have supported the trade and sustained 
the credit of the country has been flung. Of that capital some forty millions 
has been deposited in various Begging Houses, and when it has been enquired 
re has not been found. Out of this, again, there will arise new mate- 
nals for— 

Law AND JusTIcE.—So near the commencement of the legal year, there is 
little in those departments worthy of being recorded. The Civil Courts have 
been planning miglity things, of which we shall have much to write hereafter ; 
and the Consistorial Doctors, after breaking the bands of holy wedlock, in 
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one or two cases, have been breaking the rules of decorum, in order to prove 
that the science in which they shine is not the civil law. The matters of 
police may, according to the mercantile phrase, be quoted, ‘ no alteration,” 
except in the case of a very worthy alderman of the city, who solemnly de- 
clared, that he * had always been particularly anxious to avoid every descri 
tion of horned cattle.”” Quere.—Where does he dine on the Lord Mayor’s 
day ? 

Po.ttTicAL MovEMENTs.—It must be confessed that the present period of 
profound peace and progressive prosperity is by no means favourable to this 
department of our Month, and that it must require no small degree of inge- 
nuity on the part of the “* great men’’ of the day to hit upon a proper subject 
either for meeting or speechifying. ‘To procure an audience, however, whe- 
_ther the subject be a proper one or not, is not such a difficult matter; for of 
all growling and discontented animals, John Bull is decidedly the first and 
foremost, and if he can find no real subject of vexation made for him by 
others, will undoubtedly make one for himself, rather than lose an opportu- 
nity of disgorging his spleen. It is, accordingly, not unfrequent to see him 
attending meetings in which he feels no particular interest, and joining in 
petitions, addresses, &c. which have no real object of public utility in view, 
and which come recommended to him by no other charms than those of a 
dose of calomel, or a black draught, to a bilious patient; that is, they 
furnish him withan opportunity of throwing off a portion of that discontented 
humour witli which nature has so liberally endowed him, and which, we 
suspect, frequently stands him in good stead as public spirit, when more 
generous and disinterested motives are wanting, Still, with all this disposi- 
tion in John, both for speaking and hearing, and with every imaginable 
wish on the part of those who try to make a tool of him, to gratify it, only 
one public meeting has been got up; and even the bringing about of that 
meeting required nothing less than the talents ofall ** the Saints.’’ We allude 
to the Anti-Slavery Meeting held in the good city of Norwich in October, 
which, after the usual quantity of flattery and speechification, and the usual 
accounts of the dreadful and horrid cruelties practised by the West India 
planters on their female slaves, terminated by signing a petition (which was, 
of course, cut and dry for the occasion) to Parliament, for further interference 
in behalf of ‘* that degraded class of God’s creatures.’? Now, we do not 
yield to Mr. F. Buxton and his associates in a desire to see the last vestige of 
slavery removed from the dominions of Great Britain, and shall, perhaps, be 
fully as much pleased, (if not more so,) when that object is effected, as either 
he or they—(for we never speechify on the subject, and can, therefore, 
lose no glory)—but we should really be glad to know what possible advantage 
can arise from discussing such a subject at such a time, or of signing a peti- 
tion to Parliament, when no Parliament is sitting? If Mr. F. Buxton and his 
coadjutors merely wished to keep their organs of speech in tune, they might have 
accomplished that object much more quietly, and just as effectually, by 
stepping down to Yarmouth roads, and pouring forth their lamentations to the 
‘“<vasty deep,’’ as did a more celebrated orator in days of yore. The difference 
of utility too would have been decidedly in favour of this mode; and we, 
therefore, humbly recommend it for their future practice and direction. 

In this total absence of political movement on the part of John, his neigh- 
bour Saunders has come to his aid, and furnished forth a public dinner to 
Joseph Hume, Esq. on his return from a northern electioneering and academiz- 
ing (/ M Jac-a’-dam’.izing ?) expedition. We need not say that flattery was the 
principal dish on the table, because that is always the case on such occasions ; 
nor need we tell that a certain number of healths, immortal memories, prin- 
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ciples, &c. were toasted (and buttered) in the course of the evening; 
nor that a goodly number of set speeches were delivered “ with much ap- 
plause,"’ for that too is secundum requlam : but what certainly deserves notice 
as anew feature in the spirit of the times, is that the healths of Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Huskisson, and Mr. Robinson were drank—and apparently with glee and 
sincerity. Such a tribute was, undoubtedly, due to the distinguished services 
of these eminent persons; but it was certainly the least of all to be expected 
from an Athenian Whig party. 

Poor Tommy Moore, however, having no shares or influence in Leadenhall- 
street, was, to the immortal honour of Athenian taste and discrimination, al- 
lowed to return again to his native Paddies and Sheelahs without either dinner 
or song ; a circumstance which we should have attributed to mere oversight on 
the part of his Whig brethren in the Athens, were we not aware that he has 
dealt to the opposition with his sprig of shillelah something like a proper 
measure of justice in his “ Life of Sheridan,”’ and, consequently, rendered 
himself exceedingly obnoxious to the whole tribe. 

A dinner has been given to Mr. Montgomery at Sheffield, on (for >) giving 
up the editorship of a paper which he has conducted for some years past. 
A new literary society, under the title of the “* Western Institute,’ has been 
established in the metropolis—and several new Catholic Associations have 
sprung up, equally noisy, insignificant, and harmless as their predecessors, 
but ten times more silly and absurd. What will our readers suppose is now 
to be the grand instrument for effecting Catholic Emancipation? It is not 
submission and obedience to the laws—it is not an appeal to arms—nor the 
aid of foreign power—but (O Dit Deeque /) a French newspaper, the Etoile, 
which is well known to be the organ of the Government and the advocate of 
arbitrary power. Some paragraphs in regard to the injustice of withholding 
their political rights from the Catholics of Great Britain, accompanied by 
the most illiberal and unfounded remarks on the Protestants, were published, 
it would appear, some time ago in that paper ; and as the O’Connells, O’Shiels, 
&c. can now find nothing like patron a in this country, they have 
resolved as a dernier resort, to patronise the said paper, with the view of 
creating advocates abroad. The speculation may be a good one for the 
Etoile; but it is death to those whose cause it has undertaken to plead. 

The folly of the New Catholic Association has not stopt here—but of this 
more under Foreign Indications. 

OCCURRENCES CONNECTED WITH COMMERCE. We stated in our last 
Month that a considerable panic and lack of money had prevailed on the 
Stock Exchange, and that the Joint-stock Company system was beginning to 
give way. ‘The present month has been characterized by similar features, 
and to a much greater extent. Several respectable houses in London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool have stopped payment; while the Joint-stock Com- 
panies have one after another been moving down hill as fast as they could 
roll, and instead of talking of the immense benefits and profits which were to 
be derived from them, as was the case on the Exchange two months ago, 
there is nothing to be heard but murmuring, disappointment, and mutual 
recriminations. The shares of several of these companies have been put up 
for public sale, at a reduction of twenty, thirty, fifty, and eighty per cent. ; 
but the period of delusion is gone by, and no purchaser can be found even 
on these terms. ‘This was just what any one would have expected who took 
the trouble to examine the grounds on which these companies were established. 
These grounds were, the notion that many of the usual branches of trade 
might be much more profitably managed by an association of two or three 
hundred individuals, the greater part of whom were totally, unacquainted with 
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it, than by one or two who had been regularly trained to it. Now, if any 
one point or doctrine in political economy be better established than another, 
or more completely applicable in all cases and circumstances, it is this: that 
individuals can manage their own matters much better and much more pro- 
fitably than any association, however numerous and however wealthy; and 
for this plain reason, that they have a deeper interest at stake, and will conse- 
quently be inclined to be more chary of hazarding it. ‘The only exception, 
which can possibly exist to this rule, is the discovery of a new branch of 
trade, for the carrying on of which individuals do not possess sufficient ca- 
pital or sufficient influence ; and in such cases (rari nantes in gurgite vasto,) 
companies may be very useful things, and, we are quite aware, have occa- 
sionally done good; but where the branch of commerce has been already es- 
tablished, and requires nothing beyond the usual means for carrying it on, 
joint stock companies can have no other effect than that of injuring fora time, 
which cannot in any case be very long, those who are already engaged in it. 
We do not mean to enter into the details of these failures—sutftice it to say, 
that ‘* independent gas,”’ “equitable loans,”’ ** imperial distilleries,” and various 
** mining’’ concerns, are fairly blown to Lincoln’s-inn, Of one, however, 
we must make more particular mention, the ‘* Gwennappe Mining Company,”’ 
because its transactions have been brought more fully before the public hen 
those of any other, and may be taken, we dare say, as a pretty fair sample 
of the views, objects, and management of the others. ‘This company was 
“* sot up”’ with the usual attractive list of directors, and the usual promise of 
immense profits, and for some time appeared to go on with amazing success ; 
at length, however, it began to cut a less brilliant figure on Change; the 
shares, instead of being at a premium, became indisposable, except at a 
heavy discount ; and although the secretary ‘* of the day’’ gave the strongest 
assurances of ultimate success, and declared it to be as ‘ good a plot as ever 
was laid,” the shareholders were inclined to think that it was “ only full of 
expectation.’”’ Inquiries were made as to the amount of cash at the banker’s, 
to which no very satisfactory answers were returned ; and on further investi- 
gation it was discovered, that out of the total list of shares advertised (1800) 
the deposits had only been paid on about four hundred, and that of the sum 
arising from that source, very little remained at the banker’s. Matters at last 
became so desperate that a body of shareholders took the resolution of laying 
their grievances before the public in the shape of an appearance before the 
Lord Mayor. From the expose which then took place, and from subsequent 
disclosures, it appears that Lord Nugent, actuated by the “‘ auri sacra fames,” 
had lent his name to the Company as a director, and some ‘one stated (but 
surely it must have been in joke,) that a few shares had been handed over 
to the Lord Chancellor!!! Lord Nugent shewed himself exceedingly wroth 
upon the occasion, and has been filling the newspapers with reiterated com- 
plaints of the injustice of coupling his name with any such trumpery associa- 
tions, and denying that he ever received or sold any shares, or ever gave his 
consent to become a director in consideration of receiving shares in the said 
company. Unfortunately, however, for his Lordship, some letters happened 
to be in the possession of a Mr. Stuart, in which his Lordship complains that 
he had “‘ received no communication whatever relating to shares,’’ and desires 
that his “* name might’? in consequence “ be instantly withdrawn from the 
Gwennappe Mining Company.”” We leave every one to draw what conclu- 
sions he pleases on this subject; all that we shall say in regard to it is, that 
we believe his Lordship (except in the matter of den‘al,) to have acted no 
worse, perhaps, than many others, and that all the joint stock companies, 
with the exception, bona fide, of one or two of the Mining ones, which pro- 
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mise to do well, are gross delusions, of which one short year will be sufficient 
to sweep the last remnant out of the market. 

Whether it is owing to the distrust engendered by these foolish speculations, 
or to the exportation of our coin to foreign countries, or to the immense 
quantity of capital (vide our last Month) withdrawn from the usual channels 
of circulation, or to the failures which have lately taken place, that money 
has been so scarce, we really know not; but the fact is beyond doubt that 
the scarcity prevails in every department of trade, and that too, to a degree 
almost unknown at any former period. The Bank of England has taken the 
alarm, and will now only discount bills to a very limited amount even to the 
most respectable houses. The consequence is that much embarrassment and 
difficulty prevails in every department of trade, and that it is almost impossible 
to get a bill discounted, at however short a date, or for however small an 
amount, except as a mere matter of favour.* 

Though the features of the month have been unfavourable in this respect 
in regard to trade, there have been a few indications of a different com- 
plexion. The combination system appears to be fairly knocked on the head, 
and will not, we trust, be again renewed. The deluded people at Bradford 
have yielded to their masters, and returned to their work; the shipwrights 
on the Thames are again plying at their usual vocation; and the colliers in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, have also, we presume, returned to their 
subterranean labours. We regret, however, to perceive, that the masters are 
not using their victory with that moderation which is necessary to establish 
it On a permanent basis, and that several of them have been organizing 
meetings and combinations for proscribing and refusing employment to those 
journeymen who had been, or are still, connected with “‘Unions.”’ This is 
bad policy. Combinations and unions are a species of mania or disease, arising 
from circumstances which it would take too much space to enumerate here, 
and if left to themselves must soon work their own cure; but if attacked 
and proscribed by any such (we had almost said unlawful) means, will, like 
every thing else, spread with greater rapidity. Both parties ought to 
recollect that they have but one interest at stake, and that that interest can 
only be promoted by mutual accommodation. The men have behaved very 
foolishly, and have got sufficient punishment for their folly—let not the 
masters imitate their example, lest they also come in for a share. 

The aggregate averages of the price of grain have been struck from the 
returns received in the week ending 12th of November, and are :—wheat, 
64s. Od. ; barley, 41s. 4d.; oats, 26s.3d.; rye, 41s. 11d.; beans, 46s. 3d. ; 
peas, 54s. 10d. The ports are of course open for the importation of peas 
and barley; the latter subject to a duty of 5s. per quarter. The brewers, 
with their usual sagacity, have taken the opportunity of raising the price of 
porter one halfpenny per pot—a measure which they pretend to justify by 
the failure of the hop crop, but from which we do not expect that they will 
eo any other benefit (it it be any) than that of reducing the quantity con- 
sumed. 

ACCIDENTS AND OccurRENCES AT Home have been both numerous and 
highly disastrous, particularly at sea. The Ogle Castle East Indiaman has 





* Since writing the above (November 24th) we understand that an interview has 
taken place between the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in regard to the difficulties existing at present, and the 
necessity of putting off the periodical calling in of Exchequer Bills, and of a repay- 
ment of the advances made on deposits of Exchequer Bills. The answer of the 
Chancellor is not known, but it is supposed not to have been very satisfaciory. 
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foundered on the Goodwin Sands, with all hands on board, and 2 valuable 
cargo from Bombay; and intelligence of several other wrecks from other 
quarters has also reached Lloyd's. All these, however, have been eclipsed 
by the melancholy disasters wiich have taken place among the steam boats, 
one of which was wrecked (the City of Glasgow), by the violence of the 
storm in the end of October, and two others run down. Fortunately the 
crews and passengers were all saved, except in the case of the Comet, in 
which between sixty and seventy persons lost their lives. The Comet, on 
her way from Inverness to Glasgow, was met off Kempock Point by the Ayr 
steam boat, outward bound, and before she had time to change her course 
was fairly run under water. About ten passengers only were saved; the 
shock having been almost instantaneous, and the Ayr making off as quickl 
as possible from the melancholy scene. Much blame has been attached to 
the master of that vessel for not returning to give assistance to those whom 
he had been instrumental in bringing to such a melancholy end, and an in- 
vestigation of the whole afiair Las been going on for some time before the 
proper authorities in Scotland. We do not wish to anticipate the result by 
any observations on a subject to which the public is so feelingly alive; but 
cannot forbcar remarking that the whole aflair appears to have arisen from 
the most culpable and reprehensible neglect. At the time that the shock 
took place, the Captain of the Comet appears to have been below, listening 
to “the amusing tales, and diverting stories’’ of the passengers; while no 
light was placed either at the bow or the mast-head, as is usually done, to 
warn other vessels of her approach. Whatever blame therefore may attach 
to the master of the Ayr for not giving aid (and we are inclined to think 
that some blame does attach to him) to the sinking crew and passengers 
of the Comet, we are of opinion that the Captain of the latter vessel is httle 
less culpable, both for remaining below, when (as is allowed on all hands) it 
was blowing fresh with a heavy sea, and for not carrying a light at his mast- 
head. Should the owners of these vessels not take warning from the acci- 
dents which have occurred, we trust that the legislature will see the propriety 
of rendering it imperative on all coasting vessels of whatever description, 
and more particularly on steam boats, to carry lights sufficient to point out 
their approach. 

Among the occurrences at home may be noticed some riots in the Isle of 
Man, caused by the collection of the potatoe tithe ; and the marriage of His 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to Mrs. Paterson, an American 
lady, said to be possessed of a fortune of nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds. The lady is of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and must prove a 
valuable acquisition to his Lordship—more especially at a season when the 
want of money, and the coldness of the weather, are so universally felt. 

CoLoNiAL OccurrRENCEs.—Under this head we have nothing of a 
pleasing nature to communicate. The town and island of Ramree have been 
taken hy a detachment of our Indian army under General Macbean; but 
with this exception, the intelligence from the east wears a very lowering and 
unfavourable aspect. No advance appears from the latest accounts to have 
been made towards Ummerapoora by our army, which was still stationed 
at Prome ; nor does it appear likely that any can take place for a consider- 
able time. ‘The rains had again set in, and great numbers of the European 
soldiers were dying, partly from the unhealthy nature of the climate, and 
partly, no doubt, from the fatigues which they had previously undergone. 
The twenty-sixth regiment, which our readers will recollect was almost 
decimated some months ago, has been re-established by a proclamation of 
the Governor, and its colours restored. 
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The loss of the Comet steam vessel has unfortunately been matched by a 
dreadiul fire, which, after raging for some time in the neighbouring woods, 
burst forth upon the settlements at Miramichi, and reduced to ashes the whole 
of the town of Newcastle and Douglastown. Owing to the rapidity with 
which the flames spread in every direction, but little property could be 
saved, and upwards of two hundred persons are thought to have perished. 
Many more have suffered severely, and are not expected to survive the in- 
juries which they had received from the flames, while those who are saved 
are literally destitute either of shelter or means of living. We are glad to see 
that our countrymen are exerting themselves to procure subscriptions for their 
relief, and trust that the fruits of their benevolent interference may not be 
too late to answer the intended purpose. 

ForEicn INpicaTions.—We alluded some time ago to the hostility 
manifested by a certain portion of the Belgie clergy to a decree issued by the 
King of Holland, in regard to their education. ‘This opposition was prin- 
cipally instigated and supported by the Archbishop of Mechlin, who has 
received a gratifying acknowledgment of his labours in a letter from His 
Holiness the Pope, who praises his courageous opposition to the erection of 
the Philosophical College at Louvain, but requests him at the same time to 
remain passive in case of the government proceeding to execute its intentions. 
A considerable part of the Belgic clergy have since, however, much to their 
credit, presented a highly complimentary address to His Majesty, in which 
they express their decided approbation of his conduct, and of the necessity of 
ule measure in contemplation. Not so the new Catholic Association, which, 
in despair of exciting any attention at home, has determined, if possible, to 
create a little abroad by appointing a Committee to draw up a report upon 
the conduct of the King of the Netherlands to the Belgic Bishops. Quere, 
Are there any strait jackets in Paddyland ? 

The intelligence from Holland, or rather from her colonies, is in other 
respects what might have been expected long ago by any one who was aware 
of the difference between a Dutch Governor at home, and the same personage 
abroad. An insurrection, owing, we have no doubt, to the tyranny of the 
Government, has broke out in Java and elsewhere, and threatens, we suspect, 
the very existence of the Dutch as a ruling party in that quarter. Several 
encounters have taken place, but without any decisive result on either part. 
The war appears, too, to be carrying on exactly in that part of the island where 
native troops can act with greatest effect—and we shall not be sorry to learn 
that they ultimately succeed in throwing off a yoke, the most galling, perhaps, 
in every respect, which was ever imposed on a conquered people. 

In Spain a change of ministry has taken place. M. Zea has been dis- 
missed, and the Duke del Infantado, who is more in favour with the clergy, 
has appointed in his stead. France has withdrawn her army from the 
frontier of Spain, but appears still to act on the same illiberal system of com- 
mercial policy which has hitherto guided her conduct towards foreign 
nations. Oure lightened minister, Mr. Huskisson, who had gone to Paris in the 
hope of procur ing the assent of the French minister to the adoption of that 
hberal system of commercial intercourse which has lately characterized the 
measures of our own government, has been obliged to return without effecting 
that desirable object. It is some consolation in the mean time, that the 
course which we have pursued in this respect is one which cannot be ren- 
dered injurious to our merchants and manufacturers by any contrary policy 
on the part of other countries; and that it is such as time will infallibly 
recommend by its decided advantages even to the most ignorant and unenlight- 
ened governments. ‘In making the present change of duties,” said Mr. 
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Huskisson on the 26th of March, “ it is to benefit ourselves, not others, and this 
object will certainly be secured, whether other countries follow or reject our 
example. At present they do not give us credit for sincerity, but suspect 
that for some reason or other which they cannot fathom, we hold it out to 
them as a deceitful lure. I have no doubt, however, that time and experi- 
ence will convince them of the soundness and applicability of our policy, and 
that in a few years they will be pursuiny a similar system with equal ardour 
and enthusiasm.’’* 

From Greece there appear to be no accounts of any interest or importance. 
Its cruizers have, however, given great umbrage to the court of Vienna by the 
seizure of some Austrian vessels which had been on their way with warlike 
supplies to the Turks. The only result as yet of this step is, that the Austrian 
cabinet has sat down to discuss the question of their right to interfere with its 
subjects in this manner; and, as German councils are proverbially slow, we 
trust that all hostile feeling will have evaporated long before it comes to any 
conclusion on tlie matter, or that the Greeks will be in a posture to bid 
defiance to its enmity. The King of Sardinia has sent a flotilla to burn or 
capture tlie tails and whiskers of the Dey of Tripoli for not paying due 
respect to the properties and persons of his Majesty’s subjects, and has suc- 
ceeded in exacting a promise of better behaviour for the future—a promise 
which, we doubt not, he will observe very religiously till a proper opportunity 
occurs for breaking it profitably and safely. 

All these ** indications,’’ it must be allowed, amount to very little: and 
though they had been ten times more interesting, would have yielded in im- 
portance to a document which has found its way into the public prints in 
regard to the recognition by Great Britain of the independence of the South 
American republics—a document the most singular for its bold, independent, 
manly, and liberal tone that ever issued from the oftice of a Government 
Secretary, and at the same time the most convincing and unanswerable in 
point of argument which we recollect ever to have perused. It is a docu- 
ment in fact which none but a British Minister could have penned, and that 
Minister Mr. Canning. We cannot afford space for entering into a detail of 
the various arguments by which he repels the insinuations and accusations of 
the Spanish Minister in regard to breach of treaties, &c.; but there are two 
passages which contain sucha singular disclosure, that we cannot refrain from 
extracting them: ‘* AND SPAIN CANNOT BE IGNORANT (says Mr. Can- 
ning,) THAT EVEN AFTER BONAPARTE WAS SET ASIDE, THERE WAS A 
QUESTION AMONG THE ALLIES OF THE POSSIBLE EXPEDIENCY OF 
PLACING SOME OTHER THAN A BOURBON ON THE THRONE OF FRANCE.” 
So much for la grande nation—now for Spain. ‘ In effect, at the happy 
conclusion of the war in the Peninsula, AND AFTER THE RESTORATION BY 
BRITISH ASSISTANCE, &c.’”? The document ought to be printed in letters 
of gold and transmitted to their most faithful and catholic Majesties of France 
and Spain by way of refreshing their royal memories, which, if we may judge 
from their conduct in various instances towards Great Britain since their 
restoration, are none of the longest. 

AMUSEMENTS AND WonpDERS.—Of these during the past Month there 
have been literally none. An abundant supply is, however, promised for the 
ensuing year, among which we may mention a calculating Irish lad, eleven 
years old, who can give the sum total of all the potatoe fields in the Green 
Isle in half the time which it took to plant them, and the state carriage of his 
Burmese Majesty which has just been imported in the Cornwall East India- 
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man. It bears, externally, a strong resemblance to the gorgeous vehicle of 
the Lord Mayor ; but imternally is a mere locus stands (as a Presbyterian 
parson would term it,) being totally destitute of seats or convenience of any 
kind for sitting or r clining. It is adorned, however, with abundance of 
gems and rubies, and furnished with a copious supply of adulatory verses not 
inferior (it is said) to those of our venerated laureate, Robert Southey, LL.D. 

DiscoveRriEs have been less numerous than in former months, and are, with 
one exception, confined to acopy of a translation of Boethius by the ‘ Virgin 
Queen,”’ which, it is said, will soon make its appearance in print, and some 
interesting Roman ruins at Arles. The exception to which we allude is that 
. an Israelite, Major Mordecai-Manuel-Noah by name, and citizen of the 

United States, &c. who has discovered that Grand Island in the river Niagara, 
is the true spot where the ‘ faithful followers of Abraham’’ are to be re- 
assembled, and who has in consequence issued a proclamation to his brethren, 
inviting them to come and take up their abode in this * city of refuge.’’ It 
is said that the proposition has not met with a very favourable hearing on the 
part of the scattered remnant, partly from the circumstance of there being no 
gold mines in that quarter, and partly for the same reason that they have 
never dared to shew their face in the northern part of this island—i. e. there 
were too many of their brethren there already. 

INVENTIONS have been solely confined to a life-preserver by a Mr. Sheffer, 

a foreigner, which, for its simplicity, cheapness, and effectiveness, deserves 
the patronage of the public. It does not weigh more than twelve ounces, 
and merely consists of a cylindrical ring belt, made of gold-beater’s leaf, and 
perfectly air-tight, in which a small stop-cock with an ivory pipe is inserted. 
The belt is to be worn beneath the arms so as to sustain the body ina 
vertical position in the water, and can be filled in less than a minute with the 
air necessary for its inflation, by breathing into the ivory pipe. It has been 
tried in the roughest seas, and has given the greatest satisfaction. It may of 
course be used for purposes of amusement, such as swimming, &c. 

LirERATURE.—The literary productions of this month may be dismissed 
in a single line; for, with scarcely one exception, they consist of those little 
books which, under the names of ‘* Forget me Nots,’’? ‘* Souvenirs,’’ and 
‘* Friendship’s Offerings,’ are made up of the smallest works of the smallest 
authors,—like the butterflies of the summer, lovely while they last, but not 
calculated or intended for standing in the way of next year’s generation. 

So closes November, and so lay we down our weary pen, till the Christmas 
carol, the Christmas cup, and the sweeter licence of the misletoe shall chaunt, 
and cheer, and charm us into fresher life. 


SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Farr moon ! they say thy silver light 
Is emblem but of love— 

Yet frail and false as woman’s vows, 
Oh! never can’st thou prove. 


Fleeting tho’ thy brilhiancy, 
, Twill last at least till day ; : 
But woman’s love e’en in its bud 
Of brightness dies away. 


CATHERINE M 
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DRAMA. 


The Editor has received the following letter from his dramatic corre- 
spondent — 


DEAR Sin—We, the faithful dramatic reporter for the New Series of the 
European Magazine, are rendered incapable of fulfilling our duties for the 
present month. We have been compelled to abstain from wine and theatres 
—cigars and mutton cutlets—friendly chats and tender assignations, and 
many other litle things that may be of no interest to your re ders, | yut 
which from custom have become of the highest Import ince to us, and which, 
like absent friends, seem doubly endeared to us by their temporary loss. Do 
not my dear fe iow mistake us. We are not incarcerated. The fleet—that 
feet in which no man comes off after an action with flying colours, has not 
pressed us into its service—nor have we been amusing ourselves with rackets 
inthe Bench. We have not, after living on tick, been troubled with the tic- 
doloreux in the shoulder—in other words, we have not been arrested, nor 
even been put to the inconvenience of giving a pound to a bailitl to persuade 
him that he has never seen us. By the way bailifis are in general much 
misrepresented. ‘They are the most loyal of his Majesty's subjects, for there 
is not one amongst them ye ory stick at any thing, for his sovereign. 
Pray pardon this digression. ! had we been ina prison, we might still 
have remained true to our engagements, and a writ would not have prevented 
us from writing on plays we had never witnessed, and performers we had 
never seen—a thing which is, as Ollapod says, ‘*common as camomile.’’ 
A worse evil has befallen us. We are bed-ridden. But that is not all. 
“ It is the cause—it is the cause, my soul, (or rather our soul.)’? ‘Though 
we blush at the recital, candour (for which all re porters are celebrated | ') 
obliges me to disguise nothing from you. The fact then, is, that we had been 
passing the evening with a few select friends in the parlour of the Snow 
Shoes, (a very respectable inn, or as some vulgarly denominate it —public- 
house) and got rather further than a state of gentlemanly intoxication, On 
our way home we were assaulted by a short looking rufhan, dressed in a 
white great coat, who broke three of our ribs (our wife, thank Heaven! was 
not among them !) and left us, as the newspapers say, in a situation ‘* more 
easily conceived than described’”* We are doing penance on our couch, 
and the doctor (confound him !) has ordered us to live low. Now, like Tony 
Lumpkin, we hate any thing low, and nothing more so than that which was 
ordained for the stomach—ihe veritable condimenta of lite—but we are forced 
to submit. This would b€ a punishment to your every-day men. What must 
itbe tous? ‘To us who only last month could have j: imped over a man’s 
head, and kicked him two black eyes, of which fact, should we soon recover 
our strength and agility, we shail feel happy in giving you, or any of your 
contributors, ocular demonstration. But our torments do not end here—for 
we are specially forbidden the use of pen, ink, and paper. ‘* This was the 








* We have since been told that it was a post— but that is absurb— for we plainly 
saw the black hat on the villian’s head. Besides, no post could hit so hard. 
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unkindest cut of all.’ We have, however, partially outwitted the physician 
in this respect; for nurse has gone down to her dinner, and our eldest son (a 
fine boy only ten months old) is writing this letter according to 
our dictation. As some consolation to you, we have prevailed on an 
uncle of ours, a jeweller in St. Catherine’s (by the bye, he is 
a very good sort of man, and would be happy to see you—pray call 
upon him—you cannot mistake the house as he has put up three balls 
to distinguish it from his next door neighbour’s, who is a Ducomeiann 
to attend the theatres and report. Of this be assured, that should 
business deta:n him at home, it will be of no consequence whatever, as he 
can write just as well on that which he has not seen, as on that which he 
has been an eye-witness of a thousand times. He has only one failing, to 
which we must allude as delicately as possible by telling you—not to believe 
all he says. Nurse is coming up stairs—put the paper away Tom !—Zounds ! 
you must’nt write that down. Yours, &c. &c. 





DRURY-LANE. 


There have been two revivals at this house. ‘ She Would and She 
Would Not,” and the “* Confederacy.’ Neither of them are likely to prove 
advantageous to the treasury. The first is a tiresome and provoking comedy. 
The actors laugh, but the audience cannot sympathize with them. ‘There is 
a want of pungency in all they say—a dearth of interest in all they perform. 
They come on and go of the stage, which is all that can be saxg about it, 
and the latter feat certainly pleased us most. Miss Kelly, as Hypolita, was 
lost in the dullness of the dialogue, and Don Manuel, with Dowton for his 
substitute, could not redeem the sameness and improbability of the incidents. 
The Trappantt of Harley, and the Viletta of Mrs. Davison, were extremely 
good in their way; but the piece did not help them, and they could not help 
the piece. 

Of the Confederacy, we can only say that it is not at all suited to the pre- 
sent taste. When we say this, we do not mean to allude to its obscenities, 
but to its wit. An English audience of the present day is, if we may so ex- 
press it, impatient of dialogue. It wants action, and likes the ‘ cunning of 
the scene,” not the wit of it. But we must take things as we find them. 
Miss Kelly played Corinna in her best style—which means in the best style 
it could be played; and Mrs, Davison was no less happy. Dowton’s Money- 
trap was uncommonly good, but in one or two instances rather baw—; 
we correct ourselves, and beg pardon. Williams, in the character of Gripe, 
on the whole pleased us more than we expected, and Mrs. Yates charmed us. 
She lime with truth and judgment. 

THE WEDDING PRESENT.—A musical piece with this title was produced, 
but as it was acted only for a few nights, our readers will scarcely think it 
necessary that we should disturb its repose. 

Miss LawrENceE.—A young lady of this name has performed Jultet 
three or four times, and been extremely well received. She has respectable 
requisites for the stage, with the exception, perhaps, of her voice, which 
wants strength. Her balcony scene was very good indeed, but she must 
learn to restrain her arms. Too little action is better than too much ; for 
Nature always chooses the most simple method of making herself felt and 
understood. Wallack was tke Romeo, and he looked it to the satisfaction of 
the ladies, and played it to the taste of the critics. We do not like Browne’s 
Mercutio—we pele Shakspeare’s. 
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THE WacER.—This is merely a revival of Mrs. Inchbald’s “* Midnight 
Hour,’ with the addition of music, which has been selected by T. Cooke, 
from Mozart and others, with tolerable judginent. Miss Kelly, Dowton, and 
Harley, who all act with great spirit, helped to make it pass off as a light 
amusing piece enough. Miss Cubitt and Horn sang agreeably. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


SINCE our last, the managers of this theatre have brought forward a 
Punch, an ape, a new comedy, and a one act piece. Punch is an old friend, 
and we must speak of him first. He was introduced to the audience through 
the medium of a silly piece, patched up for the occasion, called, The Ship- 
wreck of Policinello. The representative of Punch was the celebrated MM. 
Mazurier, from the theatre Porte St. Martin, at Paris, and a very extraor- 
dinary representative he is. The flexibility of his limbs, and the use he 
makes of them, are wonderful. He met with some opposition at first, but 
that has gradually died away, and he is now warmly applauded. 

Jocko, THE Brazitian Monkey.—tThis production, lke the last, was 
brought out to show off 47. Mazurier’s peculiar talent to advantage ; and he 
gave a very faithful, nay, an admirable imitation of the monkey, from first to 
last, and displayed a good dal of feeling (for a monkey) in the concluding 
scene. Still, such exhibitions, however perfect in their way, are a disgrace 
to the boards of a regular theatre ; and to the public—the sazacious public— 
more than to the managers, should the fault be attributed and the blame 
be awarded, 

Love’s Victory; or, A Scnoot FoR Pripk.—We are happy in 
being able to announce the appearance and success of a five act comedy, 
written by Mr. Hyde, the author of ‘ Alphonsus,’’ a tragedy, which has 
lately been published. The author has not trusted to his own invention for 
the plot, but avowedly takes it from a Spanish play. The dialogue, we be- 
lieve, is entirely his own, and he has no reason to be ashamed of it; on the 
contrary, it gives evidence of much and well directed talent. The fourth act 
is the worst—that is—the least dramatic—but taken as a whole, there isa 
good deal of the sterling old comedy about it, and we were glad to see it so 
well revived. Miss Lacey played a hauzhty princess to perfection, and C. 
Kemble and Jones supported her with all their strength. , 

THE Scape-Goat.—A one act piece with this title has been produced, 
It has nothing particular to recommend it, except the acting of W. Farren, 
which 1s capital. . 

This house has gained two great acquisitions in the persons of Madame 
Vestris and Mrs. Glover; the former of whom made her first appearance 
as Artaxerxes, and the latter as the Widow Warren in the Road to Ruin. 


HAYMARKET. 


This theatre closed, a‘ter a very successful season, with “ Quite Correct’ 
and * Paul Pry.’ At the end of the latter Mr. Liston came forward as Paz/, 
and addressed the audience in a ludicrous speech, of which the fo lowing isa 
brief summary :—“ Ladies and Gentlemen—The managers have appointed me 
their spokesman on this occasion, and really, between you and I, for it shall 


go no further, they have acted very wrong, because I am not in the habit of 


speaking in public. Now, seven months is a long season—summer season | 
mean, unless we mean the winter to last till July. During this period they 
have brought out several new pieces, which have had a very great run—no, | 
mean atolerably great run; and I think, between you and J, (for I make it a 
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point never topry into anybody’s affairs but my own,) that they will be able 
to make both ends meet. ‘The performers also return you their most sincere 
thanks (and between you and I, I think they ought to do so,) for your pa’ron- 
age. I, myself, as one of them, thank you with a!l my heart, and take my 
leave of you pro apes it only, and as you have been liberal in your pa- 
tronage this season, which was (speaking freely between ourselves,) very kind 
of you, so may we hope foracontinuance of it next season.’ [ Great applause 
and laughter, in the midst of which Mr. Liston, after bowing repeatedly, re- 
tired, but soon returned |—“‘ 1 beg your pardon, but I hope I don’t intrude ; 
[ just dropped in to get my umbrella, which I left in the corner, and which, 
if I do not get now, I shall be obliged to go without till next April, which is 
a long time you'llallow.’’ This address told admirably. 


ADELPHI. 


This little theatre has been going on very prosperously, and well is it de- 
serving of patronage. The ‘ Pilot,’ (founded on Cooper’s clever American 
novel of that name,) has been excellently got up, and Terry, J. Reeve, Yates, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and T. P. Cooke, perform their respective characters with 
much discrimination. The last-named gentleman’s Tom Coffin is first rate. 
He looked as if he had been born in a hammock, and only lived when upon 
the ocean. The music was tolerable, but they want Broadhurst at this house. 
The scenery was in general excellent, but we did not like the centre wave in 
the first scene. Itappeared like a great plaice lifting up his head to look out 
for squalls, 

The Married Bachelor at this theatre is an amusing trifle, but rather more 
broad than it is long. Wrench (a great favourite of our’s,) played in the 
most easy style imaginable, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam sang with much taste. 


Erratum, last month, in the Drama, p. 312, insert “ Love for Love has been 
revived,” ten lines from the bottom, 


SONNET. 


Tou speak’st of love, fond fool! as if it were 

A passion thou had’st known and inly proved, 
And yet thy brow is all undimm’d by care— 

The brightness from thine eye is not removed— 
Thy cheeks too, boy, the rose is blushing there ; 

And these are tokens that thou ne’er hast loved. 


Love has his temple in the sunken eye— 
Where sorrow dwells will fondest love appear ; 
His truest language is the secret sigh, 
His sweetest eloquence the silent tear: 
But where the glow and bloom of health are nigh, 
Be sure that he is absent—for his sphere 
Is in the grief-worn heart—there he doth dwell, 
Like sainted hermit in his lonely cell, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

SoME pecuniary difficulties are under- 
stood to exist in the commercial world, 
owing, it is said, in a great measure to 
the narrowing of discounts by the Bank 
of England. This circumstance, com- 
bined with that of a large quantity of the 
circulating medium having been absorbed 
by the numerous Joint Stock Companies, 
the wild and hazardous speculations in 
the funds, &c. which have prevailed for 
some time past, must, there can be po 
doubt, have occasioned a temporary 
scarcity of money. Ministers, we are 
told, though we do not believe more than 
half what we hear, have been anxiously 
occupied, in discovering a remedy for 
this momentary stagnation. The Bank, 
it isadded, refuses to extend its discounts, 
and aflirms that government must reduce 
its debt. There is, we believe, no doubt, 
that one or more interviews have recently 
taken place between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank. If this 
have been the object of their meeting, 
some effective measure will probably be 
determined on at the next meeting of the 
cabinet council, to be held about the 4th 
or 5th of December. 

Had proofs been wanting of the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the Roman Catholics 
in England, as well as in Ireland, te 
make proselytes, they were abundantly 
furnished at the Meeting of the British 
Catholics, held in London, on the 10th 
of the month. It was there avowed that 
$000 pamphlets and placards have been 
distributed at the doors of the Bible 
Societies, on the tables of  coffee- 
houses, and amongst the operative mecha- 
nics. This was in London alone; in 
the country upwards of 90,000 tracts had 
been distributed—more than 35,000 of 
them, since the last meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association. Such proceedings, we 
trust, are not lost sight of by those whom 
they most concern. In Ircland, the New 
Catholic Association has commenced its 
operations for the season, and is in full 
activity. O’Connell, the loyal O'Connell, 
at its first meeting, exclaimed, with his 
accustomed fervour, in allusion to the 
Duke of York, whom he charged with a 
cruel coldness—‘*‘ O may God of Heaven 
forbid, they should ever see His Royal 
Highness on the throne!” This was, of 
course, received with cheers, aud fol- 
lowed up by the orator with another ex- 
clamation—“ May the length of His 
Majesty's life preclude his ever coming 


to it!” With 13,0001. in hand, and 
the avowed expectation of very soon 
realizing 100,0001. by the new rent, the 
Association, not satisfied with its English 
and Irish literary supporters, has very 
putriotically taken into its pay L’ Etoile, 
French paper. 

A great fuss has been made in the 
Irish disaffected papers about the mar- 
riage of His Exceilency the Lord Lieute- 
nant, with a Roman Catholic widow, the 
sister-in-law of Jerome Buonaparte. This 
card, however, is no trump. With the 
termination of the Noble Marquis’s vice- 
regal government—and, possibly, that 
may not be far distant—his power and 
influence also terminate. It remains to be 
seen what use the Roman Catholic lea- 
ders will make of the population returns 
respecting Ireland, The total amount of 
the population in 1821 was, as we have 
stated more at length elsewhere,6,801,827. 

Mr. Huskisson’s recent mission to 
Paris, with the view of negociating a 
commercial treaty between England and 
France, on the basis of relaxed duties, 
and an extended freedom of trade, has 
completely failed. M. Villele and his 
colleagues proved deaf to the voice of 
the charmer, though he charmed never 
more wisely. The fact is, in al} their 
views of political economy, the French 
ministers are far behind these of Britain. 
Twenty years hence they will know bet- 
ter. Mr. Huskisson, however, in com- 
mon with the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
has since been consoled with votes of 
thanks and complimentary letters, from 
the Liverpool Roman Catholic Associa- 
(ion, respecting his parliamentary exer- 
tions in favour of the cause of eman- 
cipation, 

The public has submitted—more fools 
they—to an advance of 5s. per barrel, 
on that vile composition denominated 
porter, which putsnearly 400,000). a-year 
more into the pockets of the brewers. 

The contest has at length terminated 
between the Bradford wool-combers 
and their masters; the firmness of the 
latter having compelled the former to 
return to their work—such of them as 
could obtain it—at the old prices. We 
know not whether Mr. Hume takes cre- 
dit to himself for this or not ; but certain 
it is, that he has recently declined accept- 
ance o° two pieces of plate tendered to 
him by the operatives of Glasgow, and 
the colliers of Renfrew, &c. Ata dinner 
which was given to him by the citizens 
of Edinburgh on the 18th of November, 
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Mr. Jeffrey, the poetical critic of a cer- 
tain northern publication, which has for 
some time been ina rapid decline, made 
an Irish defence for his friend —expa- 
tiated upon the incalculable mischief 
which has been produced by the repeal 
of the combination laws— and concluded 
with giving a very sensible toast :— 
“The freedom of labour; but let the 
labourer recollect, that, in exercising 
the freedom of his own rights, he cannot 
be permitted to violate the rights of 
others.” 
THE COLONIES, 

The capture of Donabew by Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, which we anticipated in 
our last, was achieved on the 2d of 
April, and that of Prome on the 25th of 
the same month. These circumstances 


were performed without a single casualty, | 


and in the preliminary operations, from 
the 25th of March to the Ist of April, our 
total loss was only 8 killed, 60 wounded, 
and ] missing. The town and island of 
Ramree have also been captured by a 
force under the command of Brigadier 
General Mac Bean, which had been de- 
tached from Arracan, by General Mor- 
rison, specially upon that service. No 
Opposition whatever was made—the Bur- 
mese troops running away in a panic, 
although the place was well fortified, 
and might have sustained a siege of some 
length. 

Notwithstanding these successes, we 
dare not indulge the hope, that the war is 
near a termination. Propositions for 
peace had been made by the King of 
Ava, previously to the arrival of our 
troops at Prome; but events have shown 
that his object was merely to gain time. 
The rains, according to the last accounts, 
had set in—sickness had shown itself 
amongst our troops—and all military 
operations had been suspended. 

The latest advices from Sierra Leone 
up to the 20th of September, are favour- 
able. There the dry season had set in, 
and sickness had nearly ceased. The 
previous mortality, however, had been 
lamentably great. 

A dreadful fire at Frederick Town, in 
New Brunswick, has destroyed the go- 
vernment house and stores, and 40 other 
houses, &c, at an estimated damage of 
40,0001.; and a still more appalling cala- 
mity of a similar nature has occurred on 
the Miramichi, involving multitudes in 
death and ruin. A fire in the woods 
ravaged more than 100 miles of the banks 
of the Miramichi, destroyed several ships, 
about 30 houses, 100 barns, and an im- 
mense quantity cf property. Two hun- 
dred persons are understood to have 
perished in the flames ; and more than 


THE COLONIES—EUROPEAN STATES. 


two thousand have been reduced to a 
state of utter destitution and want. Sub- 
scriptions, however, for the relief of the 
sufferers, have already been raised toa 
large amount in both England and Ame- 
rica, 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

The rumoured changes of ministry in 
France appear to have been unfounded. 
Villele still triumphantly maintains his 
post. He has succeeded in arranging a 
treaty of commerce between the Haytian 
Commissioners and the French Govern- 
ment, by which the duties on the princi- 
pal exports from St. Domingo are to be 
reduced about 50 per cent. The treaty, 
however, has not yet received the ratifi- 
cation of Boyer, the President of Hayti. 
France, it is said, intends to found a 
colony for the reception of convicts at 
Madagascar —Sir Hudson Lowe having 
been lately at Paris, the remains of the 
Buonapartist faction conjured up a pre- 
tended attempt to assassinate young 
Las Cases; which, in the true spirit of 
their defunct master, they were pleased 
to ascribe to Sir Hudson. 

In Spain, M. Zea has been superseded, 
as Prime Minister, by the Duke de I’In- 
fantado, who is in the interest of the 
priesthood, partizans of Don Carlos. The 
new minister, without a crown in the 
treasury, has to resist a demand, which 
France is at this time pressing, to the 
amount of nearly £500,000, which was 
due to her in January last. The new 
French Ambassador, however, the Mar- 
quis de Moustier, on presenting his cre- 
dentials to Ferdinand VII., was pleased, 
in the customary style of his nation’s 
diplomatic flattery, to profess the pro- 
foundest admiration of, and attachment 
to, his Majesty’s Government. 

The independence of the Empire of 
Brazil is at length established by treaty. 
By the Ist article of the treaty, dated 
at Rio di Janiero, on the 29th of August, 
and to be ratified within five months of 
that date, or sooner, if practicable —his 
Most Faithful Majesty recognizes Brazil 
as an Empire, independent of, and sepa- 
rate from, the kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarve, and his son Don Pedro, as Em- 
peror. This recognition, however, is 
made in the form of a concession; the 
king “ yielding and transferring, of bis 
own free will, the sovereignity of the 
said empire, to his said son, and his le- 
gitimate successors, his Most Faithful 
Majesty only taking and reserving the 
same titles for his own person.” The 
Emperor promises on his part not to 
accept the proposals of any Portuguese 
colonies whatsoever, to unite themselves 
with Brazil. Henceforth there are to be 
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peace and alliance, and the most entire 
friendship between Brazil and Portugal, 
with perfect oblivion of the past dissen- 
sions between the respective nations. 
Cases of confiscation, or of contested 
property of whatsoever kind between 
the two nations are to be decided bya 
commission nominated by both govern- 
ments; and, in the event of a division 
of opinions, aad an equality of votes, on 
any given question, the decision is to be 
made by the represeniative of the Sove- 
reign Mediator—meaning his Britannic 
Majesty, whose Ambassador to the Court 
of Brazil, Sir Charles Stuart, is under- 
stood to have had the chief hand in 
framing this treaty. It is said, that the 
deficiency of the treaty in omitting to 
make any provision for the succession to 
the throne of Portugal, on the demise of 
the present king. is to be supplied by a 
supplementary cunvention between the 
two sovereigus—father and son—in the 
nature of a family compact. 

It was with much pleasure we found 
that the Sardinian squadron, whose sail- 
ing we alluded to in our last, had in reality 
a better object in view than that of car- 
rying presents to the Dey of Tripoli. M. 
Sevori, the commander of the flotilla, un- 
able to obtain the renewal of the ancient 
treaty with ‘he Barbaresques, and the Dey 
persisting in his demand of 4000 pias- 
tres, to re-establish pacific relations, 
found himself obliged to proceed to 
extremities. He threatened that, unless 
the consul of his nation were received 
with due honours within four hours he 
would attack the town and forts. He 
kept his word. At the expiration of 
the time he attacked two Tripolitan 
schooners at anchor, and ordered a land- 
ing to spike the cannon upon the bat- 
teries. One of the schooners was burnt, 
and the other ran aground. After several 
ineffectual attempts to negociate, the Dey 
agreed to the admission of the Consul 
without any new conditions. This must 
have been more gratifying to the Sar- 
dinian commander, as, ouly the day 
before, the Dutch had concluded their 
treaty with the Dey by paying him a 
tribute of 5900 piastres. On the ensuing 
day a Neapolitan ship of the line arrived, 
when, impressed with the recollection of 
the Sardinian cannonade, the Dey _ re- 
nounced the claim which he had made 
upon the King of Sicily for 100,000 
piastres, and contented himself with the 
annual payment of 12,000 as before. 

It has been proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, to raise a loan 





to the amount of 20,000,000 of florins to 
provide for the want of the Dutch pos- 
sessions iu India. For the payment of the 
interest and redemption of the principal, 
a sum of 1,400,000 florins is to be an- 
nually set apart for the colonial service, 
commeucing from the Ist of January 
next; this sum to be guaranteed by the 
State fora period not exceeding thirty 
years. The colonial embarassments are 
described as occasioned by the too great 
mass of paper currency—the payment of 
large sums for goods taken by agreement 
from the British Government—the loss 
of ships laden with produce, &e,—The 
great expenses incurred by the erection 
of military works, and the support of a 
colonial marine—disturbances in the Mo- 
luccas, Sumatra, Celebes, &c. and the con- 
sequent military armaments—the failure 
of crops—contagious diseases which 
carried off thousands of the natives, and 
occasioned many tracts of land to re- 
main uncultivated, &e. 

Bavaria, under the reign of her new 
sovereigu, seems likely to reap some 
advantages from that peace which now 
happily reigus throughout Europe. His 
Majesty has dismissed Count Richburg, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs—is re-or- 
ganizing his Cabinet—and it is under- 
stood that the military establishment of 
the state, now nearly 40,000 strong, will 
be reduced to 15 or 20,000 

We hear little now of the affairs of 
Greece. The Porte, however, without 
reference to its European allies, has 
expressed its determination to prosecute 
the war with the utmost vigour. It is 
probably with this view that the Turkish 
Government has assumed a conciliatory 
aspect towards the Pacha of Egypt. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

A Congress of Representatives from 
the New South American States is to 
meet at Panama this winter. General 
Solivar was to be at the place of assem- 
bling about the middle of the month of 
December. 

The Pope is said to have addressed a 
note to the new Spanish Minister, urging 
the Government of his Catholic Majesty 
to exert itself to bring back the South 
American Colonies under his dominion, 
or to adopt such other measures as may 
enable his Holiness to appoint bishops 
for those Colonies. Otherwise, accord- 
ing to one version of the note, his Hoii- 
ness announces that he shall be under 
the necessity of recognizing the bishops 
chosen by the different governments, and 
of giving them canonical institution, 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Serpremper 2)9.—The town of Smyrna 
desolated by a conflagration, which de- 
stroyed more than 3000 houses. 


OcTroner 7.—A dreadful fire at Fre- 
derick’s town, New Brunswick, by which 
houses, government stores, and other pro- 
perty, to the amount of £40,000 were de- 
stroyed. 





7. A fire which had been burn- 
ing in the woods, on the shores of Mira- 
michi, New Brunswick, North America, 
communicated with the neighbouring 
dwellings, and destroyed several ships, 
and a number of houses. More than 100 
miles of the shores of Miramichi were 
laid waste ; nearly 200 lives were lost, 
and 2000 persons were left without the 
meaus of subsistence, Subscriptions for 
their relief have since been opened both 
in England and America. 

26. Official accounts received 
of the capture of Donabew and Prome, 
in India, by Sir Archibald Campbell, on 
the Ist and 25th of April. 

27 and 28. Mr. Hume de- 
clined acceptance of pieces of plate from 
the associated tradesmen of Glasgow, 
and the colliers from Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, 

——— 28. Accounts received of the 
termination of differences between the 
King of Sardinia and the Dey of Tripoli, 
on the 25th of September. The Sardinian 
squadron compelled the Dey, by force of 
arms, to subscribe to the admission of 
the Consul, without any conditions be- 
yond those of the ancient treaty. 

29. Marriage at Dublin Castle 
of his Excellency the Marquis Wellesley, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Mrs. 
Paterson, niece of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Maryland, in America, and 
sister-in-law of Jerome Buonaparte. Her 
fortune is said to amount to £180,000 in 
the 3} per cents., with claims upon the 
British and American Governments to an 
equal amount, and considerable landed 
property in America. 

29. The New Roman Catholic 
Association held its first meeting, for the 
season, in Dublin. 














NoveMBER 1. News of the appoint- 
ment of the Duke de Il'Infantado, as 
Prime Minister of Spain, in the room of 
M. de Zea. 

-——— 1. Arrival at Portsmouth of 
the treaty between Portugal and Brazil, 





dated August 29th, acknowledging the 
independence of the latter. 

3. The foundation stone of 
the improvement in Fleet-street, exhibit- 
ing to public view the beautiful spire of 
St. Bride’s Church, was laid by John 
Blades, Esq. 

— 3. Loss of the Ogle Castle, 
India trader, from Bombay, on the 
Goodwin Sands. All the crew perished, 

3, A riot at the Isle of Man, 
in which several individuals, who had 
resisted the Bishop’s potatoe tythe-ga- 
therers, were committed to gaol; the 
rioters, armed with scythes, &c. attacked 
the gaol, rescued the prisoners, set fire to 
several corn-stacks, destroyed several 
houses, and cut off the ear of the Bishop’s 
proctor, 





5. Termination of the contest 
between the master-manufacturers and 
their workmen at Bradford ; the men re- 
turning to their work at the old prices. 

5. Porter, alias the Brewer's 
composition, advanced in price 5s. per 
barrel. 











—— 5. A Meeting held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the best means of obtaining an opening 
from the eastern entrance of Lincoli’s- 
inn to Pickett’s-place in the Strand. Sir 
J. Paul, Bart. in the chair. P!anus were 
exhibited by Mr. Burton, and a Commit- 
tee was appointed to receive subscrip- 
tions, 

——_—— 10. A Meeting of British 
Roman Catholics, held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, at which a reso- 
lution was passed, calling upon every 
Roman Catholic in the country to con- 
tribute, according to his means, in sup- 
porting the fund for the dissemination of 
tracts in favour of emancipation. 

—— 10. A Meeting, held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, for the purpose of 
forming a Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, to be called the Western Institution. 
H. Drummond, Esq. in the chair; T. 
Campbell, Esq. principal speaker. 

13. Divine Service performed 
at St. Catherine’s Church, Tower, for the 
last time, previously to its being pulled 
down, to make room for the New Docks. 
—— 18. A Dinner given to Mr. 











Hume, by the citizens of Edinburgh, at 
the Waterloo Hotel. 
Esq. in the Chair, 


Jeonard Horner, 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Imprisonment, &c,—Four years ago 
the Convict population of New South 
Wales amounted to nearly 14,000. Since 
that period it has probably increased. 
If tothis be added about 4,000 who are 
on board the hulks, at the Penitentiary, 
Milbank, or in Bermuda, and at least 
5,000 undergoing imprisonment in the 
various goals and houses of correction 
of the united kingdom, for felonies and 
misdemeanours of which they have been 
convicted, besides about 7,000 in confine- 
ment on criminal charges or on civil 
process (aud this, according to a late 
parliamentary return, is a moderate cal- 
culation) it will appear that about 30,000 
persons are, on an average, generally 
under personal restraint; and admitting 
the population of the country to be 
15,000,000, it is evident that one indivi- 
dual mm every 500 is, in consequence of 
crime, impradence, or misfortune actually 
deprived of liberty. 

Postage.—The prozressive amount of 
postage of letters for 120 years, has been 
thus stated :— 

In 1644, Edmund Prideauy, post 
Master .cocovcscccccccece £5,000 

1654—Marly, ditto .......... 10,009 

1664—D. O'Niel........-.-- 21,000 

1674—Unkown .......ee-+2- 45,000 

1685. ik ctiaedemsieahveine a 

1688.-- Setccecas con Gayeee 

1697 --————-_ nen ee ce ee cee ee 90,905 

1710- wo cccccccccce 011,461 

1715 - ——ee oe ee cee ee 145,227 

1744- Se ceccccccceccokaaee 

1764 -——- ——--- one ee ce eee 432,048 


IRELAND. 


Population, &c.— Sir William Petty, 
in the year 1672, estimated the popula- 
tion of Ireland at a total of 1,100,000. 
He considered it to have amounted to 
1,466,000 previous'y to the civil war of 
1641. Moryson, who visited Ireland un- 
der Lord Mountjoy, at the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, states, that at the 
termination of the war which his lordship 
had just brought to a successful issue, 
the total population did not exceed 
700,000. In 1695, Captain South’s esti- 
mate was 1,034,102. In 1731, the esta- 
blished clergy estimated the number of 
souls at 2,010,221. in 1785, the hearth- 
money collectors made it 2,845,932. In 
1788, Mr. Gervaise Bushe computed it at 
4,040,000. In 1791, the hearth-money 
returns made it 4,206,612. In 1792, Dr. 
Beaufort’s return was 4,088,226. In 
1805, Major Newenham made it 5,395,456. 














The census of 1813 raised it to 5,937,856: 
The parliamentary return, recently pub- 
lished, estimates the population in the 
year 1821 at 6,801,827; giving the de- 
tails as follows ; 

In Leinster .....0...00001,707,492 
PES ck cccene 222-2 1,935,612 
UIMeP ccccaces oe eeee . 1,998,494 
Connaught. ...........1,110,229 

Total........6,801,827 

The same official returns compute the 
superficies of Ireland at 12,001,200 Irish 
acres, 

FRANCE. 

Steam Engines —The effects produced 
by five steam engines, constructed on the 
principles of Woolf and Edwards, have 
been registered and compared by M. 
Combes, of the Royal Mining Engineers, 
at the collieries of Anzim, near Valen- 
ciennes; and also two other engines 
made by the Perriers. The results 
stated in the quantity of coal raised one 
hundred feet, by the consumption of one 
part of fuei, are as under :— 

Woolf's eng. No. 1, 1 part raised 733 parts 100 ft. 

Ditto No 2,1 ditto 790 ditto 

Ditto No. 3,1 ditto 1069 ditto 

Ditto No, 4, l ditto 1040 ditto 

Ditto No. 5, 1 ditto 720 ditto 
Perier’s eng. No. 1, 1 ditto 218 ditto 

Ditto No. 2, 1 ditto 183 ditto 

The coals employed were of inferior 
quality, and in Woolf’s engine 1, 2, and 
5, the coals are described as of bad qua- 
lity, which accounts for the variation in 
the effect of these engines from Nos. 3 
and 4. The inferiority of Perier’s en- 
gines is evident. The engines were 
nominally of ten horses power. With 
good coals, Boulton and Watt’s engines 
raise 3000 parts, two feet of the con- 
sumption of one part in fuel, when the 
action is continuous, but in raising coals 
this is seldom the case. 

Artificial Ice-—A chemist, at Caen, 
has discovered a convenient method of 
obtaining ice at every season. It con- 
sists in mixing, in a small cask, five 
pounds of pulverized sulphat of soda, 
with four pounds of sulphuric acid, at 
36 degrees. 
of quickly freezing water. This freez- 
ing would inevitably take place at once, 
if large quantities were used; but in 
cases in which only such quantities as 
those above mentioned are employed, the 
vessels necessarily parting with a large 
portion of their caloric to the bodies 
which they contain, the mixture must be 
made three times before the production 
of ice can be insured. 


The composition is capable: 
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ITALY. 

Ruins of Pompeii—The excavations 
of Pompeii, which were interrupted by 
the civil disturbances at Naples, have since 
been carried on with great success. Not 
more than fifty labourers are employed 

‘in this work, nevertheless, they have 
been so skilfully directed, that not only 
several buildings, but entire streets, 
have been rescued from the obscurity ia 
which they have for many ages been sunk. 
One of the most remarkable of the new 
discoveries isa magnificent temple, which, 
according to all appearance, was used as 
a pantheon. The inclosure is formed ofa 
wall, which is in shape a parallelogram, 
aud the lower part of which is ornament- 
ed with fine paintings in fresco, on a 
greyish ground, In the middle of the 
temple building was a large dodecagon, 
of which only the twelve pedestals re- 
main ; and farther on there is a marble 
aqueduct. Twelve rooms, in the walls of 
which are pictures on various subjects, 
in a tolerable state of preservation, cor- 
respond with the sides of this figure. In 
the most remote part of the building an 
immense staircase leads to three vast, 
elevated, and vaulted halls; the one on 
the right, and the one on the left, have 
each five niches ; only two of which have 
statues, pronounced by antiquaries to be 
those of Nero and Messalina ; the middle 
hall, surrounded by tables and benches, 
seem to have been a mecting room for 
the priests. 

Etrucian Vases.—The following are 
the conclusions arrived at by Professor 
Hausman, during an enquiry into the 
composition of those vases :— 1. That the 
manufacture of earthen vases appro- 
priated to funeral rites and occasions, had 
been widely propagated at a remote pe- 
riod of antiquity, with little deviation 
from a general plan, in so far as regards 
the principal circumstances, 2. That 
these vases have been formed with much 
particular diversity in regard to less im- 
portant circumstances, such as the qua- 
lity of the clay employed, and diiferences 
in the forms, ornaments, and paintings, 
not only in different countries, and at 
different times, but also in the same 
countries, and at the same _ period. 
3. That the finer sort of these vases are 
superior in regard to the preparation of the 
clay, and the elegance and variety of the 
forms, as well as the care of the painting, 
toall others of thekind,whether of Roman 
or of modern manufacture, insomuch, that 
the pottery of the most remote ages 
forms the model of that of the present 
times.—4. That the art of manufacturing 
these vases, as practised in very remote 
times, is much more worthy of estimation 
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than our best performances in that way, 
since the ancients were not in pos- 
session of many ussistances which are 
applied to the art by us, and because 
some things which are now done without 
difficulty, by means of certain instru- 
ments or machinery, were, in those times, 
perfected by means of the hand alone, 
cousequently, by the greater dexterity of 
the artists—5. That certain circum. 
stances were peculiar to the very ancient 
arts of making and ornamenting those 
earthern vessels, which have evidently 
been lost in later times, of which may 
be mentioned, in particular, the composi- 
tion of a very thin varnish, which gave a 
heightening to the colour of the clay, in 
a greater or less degree, and afforded a 
very thin black coating, retaining its 
lustre to the most remote ages, and capa- 
ble of resisting the action of acids and 
other fluids; so that the modern art of 
manufacturing pottery ware may be ma- 
terially improved, not only with regard 
to the forms and ornaments, but also the 
preparation and application of materials, 
by a diligent and continued examination 
of those very ancient vases. 
Hydrophobia.— At Venice, a young 
physician was bitten in three places by 
a cat, that died a few days after, with 
every symptom of hydrophobia. Inthe 
first instance the blood was squeezed out 
of the three little wounds, and they were 
washed four-and-twenty hours after- 
wards. They were slightly cauterized. 
They soon, however, exhibited all the 
signs of hydrophobic virus. The patient 
drank pure vinegar every morning, and 
two glasses of a decoction of the juniper- 
berry (genista lateo tinctoria) in the 
course of the day, and the small glands 
under the tongue were carefully exa- 
mined. In about a month or five weeks, 
a sensible and unfavyoura le change took 
place. The patient lost his gaiety, be- 
came silent, sought solitude, and wept 
exceedingly. His sleep was short and 
disturbed, his complexion was pale, and 
his eyes were fiery. The physician who 
attended him, perceiving also that the 
left gland, under the tongue, was swelled 
and inflamed, ordered both glands to be 
deeply cauterized with a red hot iron. 
This painful, but necessary operation, 
was followed by a violent fever, which, 
however, gradually abated, and at the 
end of the third day entirely disappeared. 
From that moment the health of the pa- 
tient became entirely re-established. 
Hempen Paper.—Broxetti, an Italian 
manufacturer, has made some trials to 
produce paper from unmacerated hemp 
stalks. And it also appears that still 
more successful ones have becn made 
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under the direction of Professor Silvani. 
The paper obtained is of an equal texture, 
it has much body, a smooth surface, 
and will bear ink without being sized. 
The sole defect seems to be that it con- 
tains minute fragments of the ligneous 
part of the hem» stalks. It is said to be 
very well adapted for folding paper, or 
for common writing paper. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Ventan’s Gigantic Weteorological 
Harp.— Captain Haas, of Basle, has de- 
signated, by these names, an apparatus 
which emits of itselfa variety of sounds 
during a change of weather. Captain 
Haas, since the year 1787, has had 
stretched over his garden fifteen iron 
wires, 320 feet long, and at the distance 
of about two inches from one another ; 
the largest wire was two lines in diame- 
ter, the smallest ove line, and those of 
intermediate size one line and a half, 
They were ranged from north to south, 
and inclined 20° or 30° to the horizon; 
being stretched by means of rollers pro- 
perly arranged for the purpose. When- 
ever the weather changes, these wires 
sound with such loudness, that it is im- 
possible to go on with a concert in the 
house. The sounds sometimes resemble 
the hissing no‘se of water rapid in ebul- 
lition, sometimes that of a harmonicon, 
and sometimes that of a distant chime, or 
an organ.—The inventor of this curi- 
ous apparatus is M. Ventau, Provost at 
Burkli, not far from Basle. He sometimes 
shot a mark from his window; and in 
order that he might not go to the mark 
after each shot, he attached to the mark 
a long iron wire to draw it to him at plea- 
sure. He remarked more than once, that 
that wire sounded exactly an octave ; and 
he found that every iron wire, stretched 
in a direction parallel to the sounds, 
emitted thi€ tone at every change of 
weather. A brass wire did not produce 
any sound, nor did an iron wire when it 
was stretched from east to west. 


GERMANY. 


Tungsten. —M. Wohler has been occu- 
pied in examining the nature, properties, 
and modes of producing different com- 
binations of the metal, called Tungsten. 
When acid tungstate of soda is heated in 
hydrogen, its surface soon acquires the 
colour and lustre of copper, and, ulti- 
mutely, the whole mass. On cooling, the 
colour becomes gold yellow ; and when 
water is added to dissolve any neutral 
salt that may have been formed, it leaves 
a heavy crystalline powder, of the colour, 
and almost the lustre of gold. To purify 
this powder, it should be first boiled in 





water, then in concentrated muriatic acid, 
uext in solution of pure potash, and, last- 
ly, in water. This metallic-looking sub- 
stance is a compound of oxide of tungsten 
and soda, in the proportion of four atoms 
of oxide of tungsten, and one atom of soda. 
It is crystallized in regular cubes, has 
a perfect metallic lustre ; its colour is 
very like that of gold, and when suspend- 
ed in fine powder in water, and seen be- 
fore the sun, it is like gold of a green 
colour and transparent. No acid, nor 
mixture of acids, except concentrated 
fluoric acids, will atfect it. Cloride of 
tungsten was first formed by Sir H. 
Davy ; but it appears, that M. Wohler 
has obtained these compounds of tungsten 
aud chlorine. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


Natura! History.—Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Orange has pre- 
sented to the City of Brussels, for its 
cabinet of Natural history, a splendid 
collection of specimens of Russian mi- 
nerals, estimated by connoisseurs at 
50,000 rubles. The Municipal Council 
has voted an address of thanks to her 
Royal Highness ; and resolved that this 
collection shall be placed in a particular 
apartment in the Museum of Natural 
History, in which shall be placed the 
bust of the august Princess. 


AFRICA, 


Expedition of Discovery—The Ex- 
pedition now in progress for discoveries 
in Central Africa does not contemplate 
any separation until all its members 
reach Timbuctoo together. Then, if 
found practicable, Capt. Pearce and Dr, 
Morrison will endeavour to proceed in 
an eastern direction towards Abyssinia; 
Capt. Clapperton and Mr. Dixon propose 
to take a northern course. Dr. Morri- 
son is represented as eminent for his 


proficiency in geology, botany, and mi- 
neralogy. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Population, &c.—The following is a 
statement of the Population, Land, and 
Live Stock of New South Wales, taken in 
the year 1821:—Free People—Men, 
12,608; Women, 3,422 ; Children, 7244; 
Total free people, 15,969. Convicts— 
Men, 12,608; Women, 1206; Total con- 
victs, 13,114; Total population, 29,783, 
— Horses, 4014; Horned Cattle, 68,148 ; 
Sheep, 119,777; Hogs, 29,042. Pasture 
Land, 349,195 acres; Total granted, 
381,466 acres. From this account it 
appears that in the convict population 
there is a proportion of ten males to one 
female ; and this disparity in the num- 
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bers of the sexes, so injurious to the 
moral and physical condition of the co- 
lony, appears to have increased since a 
former census taken in the year 1810, at 
which time the convict population con- 
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sisted of 2734 males, and 1266 females. 

—We are not acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the population ; but we are 
fearful that the disparity has not been 
diminished. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, &c. 


A History of the United States of Ame- 
rica, from their first settlement to the end 
of the war with Great Britain in 1815. 
Nvo. 

In two volumes 8vo. The Reign of 
Terror, containing a collection of au- 
thentic narratives, by eve-witnesses, of 
the horrors committed by the Revolution. 
ary Government of France under Murat 
and Robespierre, and interspered with 
biographical notices of prominent charac- 
ters, and curious anecdotes, illustrative 
of that period. 

Mr H. Lytton Bulwer’s work, entitled 
An Autumn in Greece in the Year 
1824; comprising Sketches of the Charac- 
ter, Customs, and Scenery of the coun- 
try: with a View of its present critical 
state; in Letters addressed to Charles 
Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. is nearly ready. 

A new edition of the Sketches of the 
Character, Manners, and Present State 
ofthe Highlanders of Scotland, by Col. 
David Stewart, in 2 vols. Svo. is nearly 
ready for publication. 

A complete History of the City of West- 
minster, in 2 vols. 4to. is in preparation, 
it will contain everything of interest re- 
jative to this important city, and eluci- 
date the customs and manners of the 
Courts of Elizabeth, James, Charles, &c. 
ani the chivalric displays, balls, and 
pageants which occured during those 
reigns in the palace of Whitehall. A 
work toillustrate the topography of West- 
minster has loug been wanted, and we 
shall be happy to find the persevering 
spirit of the author of the one now pro- 
posed render it worthy of the patronage 
of the great. 

Mr. J. H. Drury has in the press, to be 
ready for publication early in January, 
in a post 8vo. volume, illustrated with 
plates, an Historical and Topographical 
Description of Great Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk, including the 16 Parishes and Ham- 
lets of the Half Hundred of Lothingland, 
in Suffolk. It will embrace the Descent 
of the Stafford Barony, and a Complete 
Pedigree of the Jerninghams, with other 
Genealogical Notices of Families in the 
neighbourhood ; and acorrect account of 


the Churches, Monasteries, Heraldic and 
Monumental Remains, &c. 

The History of Lymington and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, with a brief ac- 
count ofits Animal, Vegetable, and Mi- 
neral Productions, &e. &e. by David 
Giurrow, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bidge. 

A Work on the Physical Treatment of 
Children, by Dr. Dewes, author of “A 
Compendious System of Midwifery.’ Ta 
SVE. 

Dr, A. T. Thompson has nearly ready 
for publication a new and corrected edi- 
tion of The London Dispensatory, in 1 
large vol. Svo. 

The fifth edition of Dr. 
Work on Liver Complaints. 

A Comparative View of the different 
lustitutions for the Assurance of Lives, 
in which every question that can interest 
the assurer is discussed ; by Charles Ba- 
bage, Esq. A.M. F.R.S. London and Edin- 
burgh. It will contain extensive tables 
of the rates charged at all the offices, as 
well as of the profit made by each at 
various ages; together with some new 
tables of the rates of mortality. 

Early in January will appear Six Let- 
ters on the Past Operations and Future 
Prospects of Joint Stock Companies, with 
Observations on the Present State of the 
Law relating thereto. Addressed by per- 
mission to the Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
M.P. By John Wilks, Jun, Esq. 

A new edition of Anderson’s London 
Commercial Dictionary and General Sea 
Port Gazetteer, with the Duties of Cus- 
toms and Excise, bronght down to the 
present time; ia | large Svo. volume. 

Mathematical Tables; containing im- 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Se- 
cauts, with others useful in practical ma- 
thematics, astronomy, navigation, en- 
gineering, and business; preceded by a 
co,ious introduction, embracing their 
explanation, and Rules and Formule for 
their application, with a collection of ap- 
propriate Exercises ; by Wm. Galbraith, 
A.M. Lecturer on Mathematics, Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 


Faithhorn’s 
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Dr. Kelly, Mathematical Examiner at 
the Trinity House, is engaged in modern- 
izing the Shipmaster’s Assistant and 
Owner's Manual, originally compiled by 
Daniel Steel, Esq. 

Baron Charles Dupin'’s Lectures on 
Mathematics, (Geometrie et Meci.anique 
des Arts et Metiers et des beaux Arts) de- 
livered Jast winter to the artizans of Paris, 
are now in course of publication in that 
cajital, Count Chabrol, the Minister of 
Marine, is said to have ordered the Royal 
Professors, at 44 sea-ports, to repeat 
them to the youth training up for the 
public service. Of this work a transla- 
tion, with additions and improvemeuts, 
adapted to the state of the arts in Eng- 
land, is on the point of being commenced, 
in weekly numbers, under the title of the 
Mathematical Sciences practically applied 
to the Useful and Fine Arts, a first book 
for every description of workman, artist, 
and master manufacturer. 

The third and fourth volumes of Kirby 
aud Spence’s Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, or Elements of the Natural History 
of Insects, will appear in the course of 
the present month. 

The Caricatures of Gillray, No. IX, 

Dramatic Costume, No. V. to contain 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice. 

Mr. Harral’s Supplementary Volume of 
Letters by Anne Seward, developing the 
progress of an early attachment, disclos- 
ing her more private opinions on various 
subjects, and embracing numerous anec- 
dotes of her contemporaries, is in a state 
of considerable forwardness. An Essay 
on Miss Seward’s Life and Literary Cha- 
racter precedes the Letters; and the 
work will further be illustrated by Notes, 
a Portrait of Miss Seward, a Fac Simile 
of her Hand-writing, &c. 

A new, corrected, and enlarged eci- 
tion of Carey’s Beauties of the Modern 
Poets, with an elegantly engraved fron- 
tispiece, from an original design, and 
an Introductory View of Contemporary 
Bards, from the pen of an emiuvent writer, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

Early Metrical Tales, including the 
History of Sir Egier, Sir Gryme, and Sir 
Gray Steil. 

A Translation of la Secchia Kapita, or 
the Rape of the Bucket; an Heroi-Co- 
mical Poem, in 12 cantos: from the 
Italian of Alessendro Tassoni, with Notes 
by James Atkinson, Esq ; in 2 duodeci- 
mo vols. 

A new novel, from the pen of the au- 
thor of “ The Pilot,’ “Spy,” &c. in 3 
vols. 12mo. entitled, The Last of the Mo- 
hicans. 

Mrs. Bray, late Mrs. Charles Stothard, 
author of a Tour in Normandy, Brittany, 
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&c. has an historical romance in the press, 
entitled, De Foix, or Sketches of the 
Manners and Customs of the Fourteenth 
Century. 3 vols. 

In 1 vol. post Svo. Tales from the Ger- 
man of E. T. Hoffman, La Fontaine, J. 
Paul Richter, Fied. Schiller, and C. T. 
Korner 

The Peerless Peer, or the Fortunes of 
Orlando; by the author of “ Lasting 
Impressions.” 

Christmas Tales for 1825: to be con- 
tinued annually. The pieces composing 
this volume, partly original and partly 
translated from foreign writers of emi- 
nence, are designed to contribute to the 
stock of national amusement provided for 
beguiling an occasional vacant hour dur- 
ing the approaching holidays. 

Early in December will appear Stories 
for the Christmas Week, in 2 vols. 

November Nights; a Series of Tales, 
&e. for Winter Evenings, by the author 
of “ Warreniana,” 

Autobiographical Memoirs of Ferdi- 
nand Franck, in 1 neat pocket vol. A 
portion of these memoirs appeared in the 
first and second volumes of the “ Forget 
Me Not,” for the pages of which the 
whole was destined ; but, in consequence 
of their length, the publisher is printing 
them separately, in the same form as the 
% Forget Me Not.” 

A new weekly publication, entitled, 
The Spirit and Manners of the Age, to be 
conducted by the author of the Evangeli- 
cal Rambler, is announced. 

The Annual Miscellanist of Literature 
for 1826, comprising unique Selections 
from the most important works published 
Within the past year, 

The Fourth Part of the New Transla- 
tion of the Bib!e, from the original He- 
brew text. By John Bellamy, will ap- 
pear in the course of the mouth. 

The Constitution of the Human Fami- 
ly; with the Duties and Advantages 
which are involved in that singular Con- 
stitution. By the Rev. Christopher An- 
derson. 

The History of Scotland, for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
in one vol, 12mo. 

Lessons adapted to the Capacities of 
Children ; with a Vocabulary. By Mr. 
George Fulton. In one vol. 12mo. 

In one volume, 4to., uniformly printed 
with Dr. Todd’s edition of Johuson’s 
Dictionary, Etymons of English Words. 
By John Thomson, M.R.I. and M.AS., 
late Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India. 

A View of the City of Mexico is in 
preparation for the Panorama, Leicester- 
square, 
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A correspondent informs us, that “ in 
the new edition of the * Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ (a work dedicated 
to the Author of Waverley, which pro- 
fesses to give a complete ecluciation of 
* mysterious arts,’) is found the tollow- 
ing singular prediction, relative to tie 
failure of the jate arctic expedition, Af- 
ter noticing Several astrological reasous, 
the writer states, that ‘this imports great 
danger to the commander of the expedi- 
tion, and, if the figure speak truth, Cap- 
tain Parry will not sneceed in his enter- 
prise, but, it is to be feared, will be in 
extreme danger during the ensuing year, 
if not returned previous to that period.’ 
This prediction was printed in the month 
of August, 1825, and the exact fulfil- 
ment thereof, by the unsuccessful return 
of Captain Parry, i§ certainly a curious 
coincidence, and will, doubtless, go far 
to give the believers iu * celestial lore’ 
great cause of exultation, more especial- 
ly, as it is seldom that these prognostica- 
tions are so literally fulfilled.” 

In one neat pocket volume, royal 18mo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New French Manual, and Travet- 
ler’s Companion ; containing a familiar 
Introduction to French Pronunciation, a 
Vocabulary, a Selection of Fhrases, a 
Series of Conversations, ‘Tables of French 
and British Monies, Weights, &c., con- 
tained in the Work. By Gabriel Surenne, 
F.S.S.A., Teacher of French, Edinburgh. 

The Geography of the Globe, adapted 
for senior pupils, and for the use of pri- 
vate families. By John Olding Butler. 
Mr. Butler is also printing a Brief Me- 
moir of his late Father. 

The Complete Governess, a work in 
which the principles of the different sub- 
jects of female education and accomplish- 
ment, suchas English grammar, history, 
arithmetic, chemistry, astronomy, natural 
history, botany, drawing, painting, mu- 
sic, &c. are treated in un original, con- 
cise, and intelligible manner. 

Mr. Henderson, of Glasgow, has just 
finished a Cabinet Picture, illustrative of 
Scottish Character, aud a passage in 
Burns’s Cantata the Jolly Beggars. An 
Engraving from it is announced. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 

Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles. 2 vols. 
Sro. 51,, 4to. 71. 8s., 4to. India Proofs, 

101., Proofs and Etchings, 141. 16s. 

Nicholson’s Builder, and Workman's 
New Director, 4to. 2). 10s. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of 
the King’s Theatre, and Theatre Royal 
Drury-lane ; Abroad and at Home: m- 
cluding a period of nearly half a cen- 
tury, with Original Anecdotes of many 
Distinguished Persons, Royal, Political, 
Literary, and Musical. 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. 1s. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

The Letters of Marcus Tullius Ciccro 
to Titus Pomponius Atticus. In 16 books, 
translated into English, with Notes, by 
Wm. Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
11. 6s. boards. 

Viger’s Treatise onthe Greek Accents, 
for the Use of the Junior Students of the 
University. l2mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian, with Memoirs of her Life. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Old English Drama ; a Selection 
of Plays from the Old English Dramatists. 


2 vols. post Svo. 11. boards ; large paper, 
demy 8vo,. 11. 12s. 

John Baliol; a Historical Drama, in 5 
Acts. By Wm. Tennant, author of An- 
ster Fair, &c. 8vo. Gs. sewed. 

William Tell; a Drama, translated 
from the German of Frederick Schiller. 
Post 8vo, 6s. boards. 

Shakespeare. 9 vols. 48vo. 2]. 17s. bds. 

Illustrations of Do, 38 plates, Il. 18s. 


EDUCATION. 


Arnold's Questions to the Eton Latin 
Grammar. 2s. bound, 

Kenrick’s Exercises to Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Schweighceuser’s Lexicon Herodoteum. 
Svo. 14s. boards. 


HISTORY. 

History of the Expedition to Russia, 
undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon in 
1812, By General Count Philip de Se- 
gur. A third and cheap edition, 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. boards. 

Rowse’s Outlines of English History. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 


LAW. 

Elements of Hindu Law referable to 
British Judicature in India; by Sir Tho- 
mas Strange, late Chief Justice of Mad- 
ras. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Ll. 15s. boards, 
21, 2s. law calf, lettered. 

A Treatise on the Law of Venders and 
Purchasers of Personal Property, Consi- 
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dered chiefly witha View to Mercantile 
Transactions. By George Ross, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. Royal Svo, 19s. 
boards, se-ond edition 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
the Writ of Mandamus. By Walter S. 
Impey, Esq. of the luner Temple. 8vo 
Os, boards. 

Reports of Serjeant Roveh’s Case 
asainst Governor Murray. Svo. &s. bds. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Shearman oa Water in the Brain. S8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Venables on Diabetes. Svo. 7s. Gd. 
boards, 

Turner on the Arterial System. S8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas Present, 
or New Year's Gift for 1826. Ls. 

The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet 
of Pvetry and Romance. Edited by 
Alaric Watts, 12s., large paper, 11. 4s. 

Friend-hip’s Otiering, or Literary Al- 
bum for the Year 1826. Edited by T. K. 
Hervey, Esq. author of “ Australia,” 
“ The Convict Ship,” &e. 12s. 

The Amulet, cr Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer for 1826. 12s; large pa- 
per, ll. 4s. 

Time’s Telescope, or a Complete Guide 
to the Almanack. 9s. boards. 

Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s Account 
Book for the Year 1826. 2s. sewed. 

Crosby’s Ditto. 2s. sewed. 

Robson’s Ditto. 2s. sewed. 

Attic Fragments. By the author of 
“The Modern Athens,” and “ Babylon 
the Great.” Post 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. &c. Fools- 
cap Svo. Gs. boards. 

Laconics, or the Best Words of the 
Best Authors, with all the Authorities 
given. Uniform in size with the “ Percy 
Anecdotes,’’ with portraits, engraved ou 
steel. Part I. 12mo. 2s.6d sewed. 

The Duties of a Lady’s Maid; with 
Directions for Conduct, and Numerous 
Receipts for the Toilette. Foolscap 8vo. 
7s. boards. 

Instructions for the Field Service of 
Cavalry. Translated from the German 
of General Count Bismark by Captain 
Ludlow Beamish,Fourth Dragoon Guards. 
1zmo. 5s. boards. 

The Art of Rearing Silk Worms. Trans- 
lated from the Work of Count Dandolo. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

Typographia; an Historical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Priating ; with Practical Directions for 
Conducting every Department in an 
Office: also, a Description of Stereotype 
and Lithography. By T. C. Hansard. 
1 vol. royal Svo. 31. 3s. extra boards. 

A Manual of the S;stem of Instruction 
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pursued at the Infant School, Meadow- 
street, Bristol, illustrated by appropriate 
eugravings. By D. Goyder, 4th edi- 
tion, 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Court Anecdotes. 2 vols. 12s. boards. 

Ferdinand Frank, or the Youthful 
Days of a Medical Student. 4s, boards. 

Steele’s Husbandman’s Calling. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. boards, 

Hewlett’s Cottage Comforts. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. ji 

‘The Housekeeper’s Ledger for 1826 ; 
a Plain and Easy Plan of Keeping Ac- 
curate Accounts of the Expenses of 
House-keeping: and the Flements of Do- 
mestic Economy. By Willism Kitchiner, 
M.D. author of “The Cook’s Oracle,” 
&e. Svo. 3s. half bound. 

Greenwich Hospital, illustrated by 
George Cruickshank, 4to. 11. Is. boards. 

Self-Examinations, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
boards, 

The Vintner, Brewer, and Spirit-Mer- 
chant’s Guide, 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Blackford’s Young Artist, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Painter and Varnisher's Manual, 
18mo. 2s. Gd. boards, 

Hulbert’s Museum of the World, 4 vols. 
smo. II. Is. boards. 

Ventouillac’s French Classics; Racine, 
2 parts, 6s. sewed ; Telemaque, 2 parts, 
Gs. sewed. 

Robinson’s Magistrate’s Pocket-Book, 
crown 8yo. 16s. boards. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Gratitude and other Tales. By Hen- 
rietta Rouviere Mosse, author of “ The 
Bride and no Bride,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo. 
Iss. 

Tales of the Wild and Wonderful. 
Post Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Magic Ring; a Romance, from 
the German of Frederick Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué. 3 vols, 12mo, II. Is. 
boards. 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 
1789 to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, author 
of * Italy and the Italiaus, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 16s. boards. 

Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hin- 
doo. 3 vols. 1¢mo. 24s. boards, 

Industry, a Tale of Real Life. 1 vol. 
12mo. Gs. boards. 

The Hearts of Steel; an Irish Histori- 
cal Novel of the last Century. By the 
Author of ‘* O'Halloran,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s. 

POETRY. 

The Blessings of Friendship, and other 
Poems. By James M‘Henry. Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Poetic Garland. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
half bound. 
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Hine’s Family Hymn Book. 3s. 
boards, 
SCIENCE, 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying out, improve- 
ment, and Management of Lauded Pro- 
perty; and the Culuvation and Ecouomy 
of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 
of Agriculture, including the latest Im- 
provements; a General History of Ayri- 
culture in all Countries, and a Statisti- 
cal View of its Present State, with Sug- 
gestions for its future Progress in the 
British Isles. By J.C. Loudon, F.LS. 
HS. &e. 1 vol. 8vo. 21. 10s. boards. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening. By 
J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S, &c. 1 vol. 
Svo. 21. boards, third edition. 

An Historical View of the Hindu As- 
tronomy, from the Earliest Dawn of that 
Science in India down to the Present 


Time. By John Bentley, Member of the 
Asiatic Society. 1 vol. Svo. il. Is. 
boards, 


Lardner’s Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Svo, 11. 1s. boards. 

A Popular Explanation of the Elements 
and General Laws of Chemistry. By 
Walter Weldon. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Rudolphi’s Physiology, translated by 
Hord. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical 
Men. 8vo. I4s. 

Apology for the Study of Phrenology. 
Svo. Is. sewed, 

Letters on Entomology, intended for 


ee ee 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. E. Coleridge, B.A. to the 
Rectory of Mouksilver, vice the Rev.W. 
Walker. 

The Rev. W. W. Quartley, to the Vi- 
carage of Keynsham, vice the Rev. C. R. 
Ashfield. 

The Rev. S. Kilby, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. John’s, Wakefield. 

The Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, to the 
valuable Living of Hertingfordbury, vice 
the Rev. Dr. Ridley. 

The Rev. — White, to the Rectory of 
St. Andrew's, Hertford, vice the Rev. Dr. 
Ridley. 

The Rev. J. Jones, M. A. to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Bodedeyrn, Anglesea. 

The Rev. J.C. Grylls, B. A. to the 
Chapel of Saltash, Cornwall. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


the Amusement and Instruction of Young 
Persous. 12mo, 5s. extra boards. 
Scrope on Volcanos, Svo. 12s. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

Twelve Sermons, illustrative of the 
Leading Doctiines of the Go-pel, in Con- 
nexion with Christian Temper and Ex- 
perience. By the Rev. George Hodson, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Gccasioual Sermons. By the Rev. 
Robert Morehead, A.M. 1 vol. Svo. 
1Us. Gd. boards, 

Schleiermacher on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. Svo. 13s. boards. 

Benson’s Sermons. 
boards. 

Wardlaw’s Sermons, occasioned by 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse. 8vo. 
3s. boards, 18mo. 2s. boards. 

Wesleyana. 18mo, 6s. boards. 

Nuge Sacre. Square 16mo. 2s. 

The Prophets and Apostles Compared. 
Cr 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Massillon’s Conferences, translated by 
Boylan. Vol. 1, 8vo. 11. 2s. boards. 

The Saviour, A Poem. Founded on 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley's Life of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By aClergyman. 12mo, 7s. boards. 

Parkinson’s Sermons on Doctrine and 
Duty, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Doddridge’s Sermons, 4 vols, 8vo. 
11. 16s. boards. 

Caulfield, on the Divinity of the Mes- 
siah, 12mo,. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Colquhoun on Repentance, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
boards. 


Part IV. 8vo. 6s. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. R. Walsh, to the Living of 
Six- Mile-Bridge, vice the Rev. — Millar. 

The Rev. W. Harries, to the Rectory 
of Prendergast. 

The Rev. J. W. Butler, to the Rectory 
of St. Nicholas, Nottingham. 

The Rev. F. Twistleton, to the Pre. 
bendai Hall of Eyne, vice the Rev. J. 
Lilly. 

The Rev. H. Wetherell, A. M. to the 
Prebendal Stall in Gloucester Cathedral, 
vice the Rev. Dr, Ridley. 

The Rev. J. Proctor, D.D. Master of 
Catherine Hall, has been elected Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, for the year ensuing. 

The Rev. T. Brown, to hold, by Dis- 
peusation, the Rectory of Wistow. 


GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


J.J. de Hochepied Larpent, Esq. to be 
his Majesty’s Consul at Antwerp and its 
dependencies, 


A. A. Aikin, Esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul at Archangel and is dependen- 
cics, 


o7 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons —Lady Combermere— Lady 
Elizabeth M‘Gregor—The lady of Sir D. 
Huuter Blair, Bart.—The lady of L. 
Crombie, Esq.—The lady of C.R Pres- 
ton, Esq.—The lady of R. Ruding, Esq. 
—Mrs. G. Corbeit—The lady of J. H. 
Keats, Exq.—The lady of W. L. Lowndes, 
Esq.— At Stamford Hill, Mrs, Powles. 

Of Daughiers.—Lady Georgiana Cath- 
cart.—The Jady of A. Goddard, Esq. — 
The lady of R. Badnall, Esq. jun.—The 
lady of the Rev. R. Gream.—The lady of 
T. Perry, Esq.—The lady of the Rev. R. 
Musgrave.—Mrs. H. L. Robins. 

MARRIED. 

W. Hill, Esq. jun. of Southwark, to 
Miss Baker, of Walworth—The Rev. J. 
T. Tiarks, to Miss Emily Phipps, of Stam- 
ford Hill—W. J. Symous, Esq. to Anne 
Emma, daughter of General, aud grand- 
daughter of Lord Crewe-—At St. James’s 
Church, Lord Charles Fitzroy, second 
son of the Duke of Grafton, to the Hon. 
Miss Cavendish, eldest daughter of Lord 
G. H. Cavendish—Mr. W. Geesin, to 
Miss R. Corri—At Islington, F. R. Ap- 
pleby, Esq. to Anne, third daughter of 
J. Pott, Esq. of Stanwell—H. Jordan, 
Esq. of Furnival’s-inn, to Mary B. S. 
Jetteries, niece to T.S. Benson, Esq. of 
Russell-square, and Sanderstead- court, 
Surrey—C. Brownall, Esq. to Susannah, 
youngest daughter of Lawrence Peel, 

isq —At Chelsea, Mr. W. E. Long, of 
Battersea, to Mary, youngest daughter 


of the Rev. J. Holmes, of Thirsk, York- 
shire—E. Heilbronn, Esq. to Frances, 
daughter of Capt. N. Belchier, R.N.— 
The Rev. Sir R. Le Fleming, Bart. to 
Miss Sarah Bradshaw.--Dr. E. Tonge, to 
Maria, second daughter of Lieut.-Col, 
Moucrietfe—At St. Mary-le-bone, Sir J. 
T. Claridge, to Miss M. P. Scott, eldest 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Scott, 
DEATHS, 

At Hackney, aged 28, Eliza, wife of 
Mr. T. Gilbert—Aged 28, Fanny Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of the late J. P. Le 
Joune, Esq. of Chelsea—At Chelsea, Miss 
Barbara Baldwin, formerly of York— In 
Devonshire-place, Mrs. Lautour, widow 
of F. Lantour, Esq.—Mrs. H. Stivenson, 
sister of W.Stivenson, of Princes’-street, 
Soho— Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of 
Capt. J. Wildman, and daughter of the 
Karl of Wemyss and March— At Isling- 
ton, aged 74, Mrs. Delver, relict of J. 
Delver, Esq. of Fell-street—At Hamp- 
stead, F. J. Judson, Esq. aged 75—At 
Limehouse, W. Woolecombe, Esq. aged 
75—Aged 75, T. Mitchell, Esq.—In 
Sloane-square, aged 63, R. Thorpe, Esq.— 
Mary, wife of E. Ledger, Esq. of Black- 
heath—Aged 66, Mr, M‘Arthur, of the 
King’s Printing-office—At Woolwich, 
Mrs Clibborn, wife of Major Clibborn— 
C. Walker, Esq. of Kensingion-square— 
At Hornsey, aged 70, T. Berkenhead, 
Fsq.—At Newington, J. Dyer, Esq — 
Major W. Martin—At Lower Edmonton, 
aged 72, Mr, W. Leathwick, 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES: 
WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Bed- 
ford Bible Society, was held on the 28th 
of October, the Marquis of Tavistock in 
the chair. 

MarnikEp. ]—At Bedford, J. Henderson, Esq. to 
Miss Ann Stranger, 

Diep Aged 26, B. Holloway, Esq. only son 
of the Rev. J. Holloway, of Cotton-End-Cottage 
—Aged 26,8. Nugent Legh, Esq. son of the Rev 
L. Richmond, rector of Turvey—At Elston, Sa- 
rab, relict of the Rev. J. Aspinall, aged 70. 

BERKSHIRE. 

On the 8th of November, a meeting 
was held at Bridgewater, at which it was 
resolved to establish a Mechanics’ Li- 
brary at that place, 

Birtus.}—At Wadley House, Farringdon, the 
Lady of H. W. Powell, Esq. of a daughter—At 
Wantage, the lady of — Allen, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

MaArniep.|—Sir John Walsh, Bart. of War- 
field, to Lady Jane Grey, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington—At 
Reading, J. Bryant, Esq. to Mrs. Aun Taylor. 





Diep.J—At Purley Hall, Mrs. Harriet Wilder 
—At Newbury, the lady of W. Green, Ksq.—At 
Reading, Miss Proctor—At Bisham Vicarage, 
the Rey. R. M. Mainwaring. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


October 29th, Captain Ramsden, of 
Longtown, accomplished his task of 
going on foot 100 miles in 20 hours. 
‘The match was for 300 sovereigns.—A 
meeting of the Inhabitants of Aylesbury 
was held on the 15th of November, to 
consider of the expediency of an appli- 
cation to Parliament for a Bill to Light, 
Watch, Cleanse, and Improve the town 
of Aylesbury. 

Birntas.J—At Tyringham, the lady of J. B, 
Praed, Esq. of a daughter. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, held at the Town 
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Hall, on the 8th of November. 
Rev. Dr. Godfrey, presiding. 

Ditpv.J—At West Wratting, the Rev. F. Okes 

—H. Bullen, Esq.—Aged 21, W. Lyddon, Esq. 
CHESHIRE. 

A Cormorant, measuring from between 
the two extremities of the wings, 5 feet, 
and from the point of the bill to the 
tip of the tail 3 feet l inch, was shot at 
Corpstsll Bridge, on the 25th of October. 

Birrus,}—At Appleton, Hull, the lady of T. 
Lyon, Esq. of a son—At Foden Bank, the lady 
of T. Braklehurst, Esq. of a sor. 

Maxaito.J—T. Parr, Esq. of Appleton, to 
Clara, third daughter of the late Rev. C. C. 
Johnson. 

Dino.J—At Chester, Mrs. S. Hanley, aged 101 
—At Chester, Miss Martha Godwin—At Trafford 
Hall, the Rev. R. Perryn, A.M. son of the late 
Hon. Sir R. Perryn, Knt.—At Erbistick Hall, 
aged 70, Sir J. Evans. 

CORNWALL. 

Brrrus.J—The lady of J. Ferris, Esq. of a 
daughter—The lady of J. Nicholas, Esq. R.N. of 

Diep.J—At Falmouth, 
Mauley, Esq. aged 56. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A goose, in the possession of Mr. J. 
Morrow, of Oulton, has within the pre- 
sent year reared two broods of young 
ones, and has laid ten eggs towards the 
third.—The launch of the first vessel ever 
built at Carlisle took place on the 31st of 
October.—A carrot, measuring 16 inches 
in circumference, 12 inches in length, 
and weighing five pounds and a half, has 
been dug up at Maryport. 

Bixrus, }—At the Knells, the lady of J. Dixon, 
Esq. of a son, 

Dirv.J—Mr. John Fox, of Over-Booth. aged 
104A—At Moffat, aged 70, J. Rae, Esq.—Aged 75, 
J. Tavlor, Esy. who first applied steam to the 
propelling ‘of vessels—E, W. Jackson, Esq.—in 
Castle Street, aged 66, J. Benson, Fsq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

An immense series of caverns has 
recently beeu discovered in the second- 
ary Limestone of the High Peak, adding 
another feature to the interesting geo- 
logy of that remarkable district.—The 
Tyrian Lodge of Freemasons celebrated 
their Fortieth Anniversary at Derby, on 
the 3lst ult. 

Bintus.}—At Heage, Mrs. Elizabeth Maclin, 
of three female children. 

Dixp.}—At Castleton, J. Fox, aged 103. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A requisition is in the course of sig- 
nature at Exeter, for the purpose of esta. 
blishing a Mechanic’s Institution in that 
city.—The new road and canal between 
Torrington and Bideford are proceeding 
rapidly. The road which accompanies 
the river Toriidge through several wind- 
iug vales will be one of the most pic- 
turesque in the west of England. 

Bintu.}—At Youlton, the lady of Sir A. 
Chichester, of a son. 

Marritp. }—Edward Brown, Esq. of Callomp- 
ton, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Middletou—At 
‘Lapsham, D. Gordon, Esq. to Susan, daughter 


The 


M. Oates, Esq.—C. 
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of the late Rev. J. Swete, of Oxton House—W. 
Kettle, M.D. of Tiverton, to Penelope, third 
daughter of the Rev. J. Holl, of Woolfordis- 
werthy. 

Dinp.J—At Dawlish, aged 35, Elizabeth Ann, 
wite of the Hon. G. Lysaght—At Exeter, Mr. 
Daniel Sugg, aged 102—At Anderdon, G. Way- 
mouth, Esy. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A labouring man at Bridport, dug up 
and housed 23 sacks of potatoes in twelve 
hours, with the assistance of one woman 
as picker.—The works of the outer pier 
at Weymouth are in a state of forward- 
ness, and so firmly executed, as to re- 
move all fears of damage ever happening 
to the Esplanade from boisterous gales.— 
There is now in the garden of Mr. Harris, 
of Stalbridge, a lilac tree in full bloom. 

Dikp.J—At Lyme, aged 14, Conyers, third son 
of the late Rey. J.C. Place. 

DURHAM. 

The new church at Gateshead Fell was 
opened for divine service October 30th.— 
On the 3d November, a meeting was con- 
vened at South Shields, for the purpose 
of establishing a Mechanics’ Institute in 
that town. 


Birtu.|—At Bishopwearmouth, the lady of T. 
Wilkinson, Esq. of a son, 

Manrriep.}—At Harworth, R. Colling, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Skelly, 
of Pilmore House. 

Dikv.|—At Holy Island, aged 70, Edward 
Grey, Post Captain, and his brother Mr. George 
Grey, aged 77, many years commander in the 
Mediterranean trade—T. Wilkinson, Esq. of 
Hetton House—G. Swinburn, Esq.—At Aiman, 
U. Wood, Esq.—Aged 26, J. M. Swinburne. 

ESSEX. 

Nov. 2d,a meeting held at Ilford, for 
the purpose of agreeing toa petition to 
Parliament, praying that Ilford and Chad- 
well might be separated from Barking, 
and be formed into separate parishes. 

Martiep.|—T. Ingram, Fsq. to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of R. Webb, Esq. of Belmont— 
At East Thorndon, the Rev. W. Bond, to Letitia, 
second daughter of the late Rev. J. Birch, Ree- 
tor of Corringham—The Rev. T. Schreiber, A.M. 
Rector of Bradwell, to Sarah, third daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Bingham—The Rev. T. W. Wild, 
to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. H. Stuart, 
Vicar of Steeple Bumpstead, and Rector of East 
Donyland. 

Dikp.}—Mary, wife of B. Whennell, Esq. of 
Hornehurch—At Walthamstowe, T. F. Forster, 
Esy.—J. Searle, Esq. aged €9—At_ Grinsted, 
aged 64, the Rev. W. H. Warren, Rector of 
Grinsted—At Rettendon Parsonage, the Rey. T. 
Holines, B.D. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A marble statue, executed by Sivier, 
to the memory of Dr. Jenner, has been 
erected in Gloucester Cathedral. The 
same artist has executed asplendid monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Sir G. O. 
Paul, which has been erected imme- 
diately opposite to Flaxman’s beautiful 
specimen of statuary, “ The sea shall 
give up its dead,” to the memory ef 
Mrs. Morley. 


HAMPSHIRE—KENT—LANCASHIRE, 


The erection of a new church at Chel- 
tenham has commenced, ‘The expense is 
to be provided for by private subscrip- 
tion, and a great proportion of the requi- 
site sum has been already subscribed. 

Birrus.J—At Cliiton, the lady of J. Beete, Esq. 
of a danghter—At Mangotstield House, the lady 
ol T. P. Peluson, Esq, of a danghter, 

; Makitep.}—At Bernwood, J. A. Whiteombe, 
Esq. to Julia, third daughter of D. Walters, Esq. 

Diev.J—W. H. Troughton, Esq. of Dursley— 
At Gloucester, the Rev. Abbe Giraund—at Wor- 
mingham Grange, the lady of J. Grist, Esq.—At 
the Colonnade, Mrs, Edourt, aged 34. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The new road from Winchester to Pe- 
tersfield is in a state of such forwardness 
as to justify an expectation that it will 
be open for travelling by the end of the 
year. 

__Birtus.]—At the Close, the lady of the Rev. 
Sir H. Rivers, Bart. of a danghter—The lady of 
the Rev. C. Carr, of a daughter—At Whetliam, 
House, the lady of the Rev. W. Money, of a son. 

MArRRIED.]—At Hambledon, the Rey. R. G. 
Richards, to Catherine Elizabeth, widow of Cap- 
tain J. White, R.N.—Mr. J. Jones, to Harriett, 
youngest daughter of H, Towsey, Esq.—Sir 

illiam Heatheote, Bart. of Hursley Park, to 
the Hon. Caroline Frances Perceval, daughter of 

Lord Arden. 

Ditv.J—At Brighton, aged 76, the Rev. D. 
Bogue, D. D. of Gosport. 

ILEREFORDSHIRE. 

On the evening of October 30th, a bean- 
tiful lunar rainbow was seen at Hereford ; 
it extended from north to south, and the 
whole of the are was perfect and well 
defined. A similar phenomenon was wit- 
nessed at the same time at Oundle, in 
Northamptoushire. 

Birrus, }—At Leominster. the lady of T. Davies, 
Esq. of a son—The lady of H. Beavan, Esq. of a 
son. 

Dirp.J—At Newcourt, aged 55, the Rey. J. 
Lilly, Archdeacon of the Diocese of Hereford, 
und Prebendary of the Cathedral. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

MARRIED.|—The Hon. A. L. Melville, to 
Charlotte, daughter of S. Smith, Esq. M.P. of 
Woodhall, 

Diep. |}—Mrs, Kingston, relict of J. Kingston, 
Esq. of Rickmansworth—At Chipping Barnet, 
aged 57, the Rev. Wm. Marr, Curate of Chipping 
Barnet—At Albury, the infant son of the Rev. 
W. Sheepshanks. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


A deputation of the principal inhabit- 
ants of Huntingdon has waited upon the 
Mayor, requesting him to take such mea- 
sures as would be found most convenient 
to ascertain the extent to which the small 
pox has reached, and to consider the best 
means of arresting its progress. 

MareiEp.}—At Huntingdon, G. W. Wilgriss, 
Esq. to Frances Barbara, eldest daughter of the 
late Colonel Farquhar. . 

Dier.jJ—At St. Ives, aged 92, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crouch. 


KENT. 
November 3, the Ogle Castle East lu- 
diaman, struck on the Goodwin. Sands, 
and went to pieces: the whole of the 
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crew perished.— An eel has been caught 
by a fisherman at Faversham, measuring 
6 feet 3 inches long, 15 inches in circum- 
ference, and weighing 49 Ibs.—On the 
30th of October, was lauclied at Deptford, 
the Lord Lowther, East Indiaman, said to 
be as fine a specimen of naval archi- 
tecture as England can boast. 

Birrus.|—At Craythorne House, Tenderden, 
the lady of Frederick Adams, Esq. of a son—At 
Woolwich, the lady of Major Nicolls, R.A. of a 
daughte:—1}>> lady of 'T. H. Bosworth, Esq. of a 
sun. 

Marritp.}—Mr. E. Kingsford, of Dover, to 
Frances, daughter of E. Dedwell, Esq. of Ww est 
Mousley, Essex—At Eltham, the Rev. B. Guest, 
A.M. to Elizabeth Catherine, eldest daughter of 
T. Lingham, Esq. »f Shooter's Hill—At Chatham, 
Mr. G. Ely, to Susannah Ellenborough, eldest 
daughter of J. Reed, Esq. : 

Diep.J—At Chislehurst, A. Reid, Fsq. Bengal 
Civil Service—At Riverhead, Klizabeth, widow 
of the late R. R.C, Petley, Esq. of Riverhill— 
At Deal, W. M’Culloch, Esq. Captain of H. M. S. 
Ramilies—The relict of tue late J. R. St. J. 
Walsh, Esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

October 29, the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the New Church, 
Great Oxford Street, North, Liverpool, 
was performed by the Bishop of Chester. 
—A iady at Liverpool! has in her posses- 
sion a Tarantula spider; it is about as 
large as a walnut, and is considered a 
great rartty. 

Birtus.}—At Appleton, the lady of T. Byon, 
Esq. of a son. ae 

Mararitp.J—W. Brocklehurst, Esq. of Sawley, 
to Ellen, second daughter of T. Ashton, Ks¢.— 
The Rev. L. Forster, to Miss S. Vale—S. Clark- 
son, Esq. to Elien, younger daughter of the late 
H. Page, Esq. 

Dixp.J—At Widnes-house, C. Richardson, 
Esq.—Ayed 23, 'T. H. Hargreaves, Esq.—Lieut. 
Co). J. Bennet. 


LEICESTERSHIRE,. 

St. Nicholas Church, Leicester, 1s con- 
sidered in so dangerous and dilapidated 
a state, that it must be taken Cown and 
rebuilt. 

Diep.}—At Melton Mowbray, R. Boyfield, 
Esq. aged 84—Aged 17, Samuel, filth son of the 
Rev. J. Bright, of Skeftington Hall—At Rears- 
ly. Emily, daughter of the Rev. N. Morgan. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Birntu.]—The lady of W. Kirke, Esq. of a son. 
Diky J—At Leonium, in Asia Minor, T. A. 
Sromhead, Esq. M.D. only son of the Rev. E. 
Browhead, of Kepham—At the Viearage, Grant- 
ham, Elizabeth, infant daughter of the Rev. W. 
Potchett—At Crowle, aged 38, T. Lightfoot, Esq. 


MONM OUTHSHIRE, 
November 4, a fine ship, called the 


Azincourt, of 500 tons burden, the first of 


that class ever built upon the Wye, above 
Chepstow, was launched from the yard 
of Mr. Lambert,—The 4th of November 
the town of Newport was lighted with 
gas. 

MarriEp. }—At Monmouth, E. Amphlett, Esq. 
RN. to Miss Mary Jane Hansard. 

Diep. }—Aged 75, Mrs. Mary Parsons, sister of 
the late Kev. J. W. Parsons, of Newton, 
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NORFOLK. 


October 19, a collier, the Rochester, 
drove upon the Corfon Sand, four miles 
from Yarmouth, and all the crew pe- 
rished, Seven men were observed in the 
main top, but the number of persous on 
board is not known.—October 20, a 
meeting holden at the Shire Ha!l, Nor- 
wich, by the inhabitants, for the purpose 
of expressing their sentiments on Colo- 
nial Slavery, and of petitionmg Parlia- 
ment to give effect to the resolutions of 
last session, on that subject.— Thoro- 
good, the well-known driver of the Nor- 
wich Times Coach, gave up the reins on 
the 3rd of November.—He had driven 
the coach ever since the l4th of July, 
1822, every day from Norwich to Lon- 
don, a distance of 116 miles, without 
ever meeting with an accident. In the 
above space of time he has travelled 
182,352 miles, 


Birnrnus.]|—At Moreton Hall, the lady of T. 
Trench Burney, Esq. of a son. 


Maratep.}—At Thorpe, R. Plumtree, Esq. to 
Mr-. Wood, 

Diev.J—W. Leigh, Esq.—At Norwich, aged 
83, Mrs, Catherine Wynne—Aged 76, T. Aylett, 
Esq. formerly of Thetford Abbey—At Norwich, 
J. Ditchell, Esq.—The Rev. J. Burrell, Rector of 
Hetheringsett—At Norwich, aged 59, Lieut. Col. 
Sir T. P. Hankin, Commander of the 2nd Dra- 
goons, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The repairs of the south-west tower 
of Peterborough Cathedral are now com- 
plete ; the rich spires and pinnacles have 
been restored, and have a most striking 
and magnificent effect. The north-west 
tower and the west front will be repaired 
next year.—A handsome marble tablet has 
been erected by the parishioners in the 
church of Wellingborough to the memory 
of the Rev. C. Price, their late vicar. 


Maraiep.}—The Rev. R. Montgomery. Ree- 
tor of Holcot, to Jane, daughter of T. Walker, 
Esq. of London. 

Diev.]—Aged 23, Mary, second daughter of 
the Rev. R. W. Wake, Rector of Courteen Hall 
—At Peterborough, Mr. Hardy, aged 92—At 
Oundle, the lady of J. Green, Esq. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Alnwick was partially lighted with oil 
gas on the 12th of October. 

Biatus. }—At Alnwick, the lady of W. F. Bow, 
Esq. M.D. of a son—The lady of —- Waters, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Marritp.}—W. F. Blackett, Esq. to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late R. Stewart, Esq. 

Dikp.j—At Great Orton, the Rev. J. Briscoe. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Birtus.]—At.West Leke, the lady of the Rey. 
Charles Oxenden, of a son—At East Retford, the 
lady of W. Kirke, Esq. of a son. 

Dinv.]—At Oxton, the relict of the late Rev. 
E. Rogerson. 

OXFORD. 
Nov. 1, a cormorant, weighing 7 Ibs, 


and measuring 4 feet from the tip of each 
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wing, was shot at the seat of the Hon. 
F. West, near Henley. 


Biatus.]|—The lady of Rey. R. Musgrave, of 
adaughter. 5 


Makeiep.J—At Eynsham, H. Johnson, Esq. 
to Ann, eldest daughter of R. Bouverman, Esq. 
— — Brocklestry, Esy. to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. L. Pon, of Lowbury Hall. 

Ditkp.}—At Filkin’s Hall, aged 69, E. F. Cols- 
ton, Esq. 

SHROPSHIRE, 


In the village of Roddington are now 
living a poor man and his wife, whose 
united ages amount to 181 years. 

Marniktp.} —At Whitchurch, the Rev, J. Mor- 
rall, M.A. Fellow of Brazen-nose College, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. R. Mayow. 
—At Oswestry, C. Sabine, Esq. to Margaret, 
second daughter of the late 'T. Hughes, Esq. 

Diep.}—At Madeley, J. Barker, Esq.—Aged 
77, at Grimshill, Mre, Ravenshaw—At Longville 
in the Dale, Mr. S. Whitefood. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the 
Forset and Somerset Canal and Railway 
Company was held at Wincanton, on the 
2ith of October, when it was resolved 
to raise a sufficient sum of money for 
completing this undertaking, from its 
commencement at Gaincross, neur Bian- 
ford, so as to form a junction with the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, and particularly 
to finish the branch from the Mendip 
Colleries to the town of Frome.—-A duck- 
ling has been hatched at Talford, having 
the legs and fect of a chicken. Jt runs 
with great agility, and evinces no aitach- 
ment to the water.—On the 10th Nov, 
12 fine elms, in the avenue of the Palace 
at Wels, were torn up by the hurricane. 

Birtus.j—The lady of J. Williams, Esq.— 
The lady of F. Popham, Esq. of Bagborough 
House, of a daughter—The lady of J. Dawbin, 
~. of Hillgrave Cottage, of a daughter. 

Marakikp.—At Wells, Major H. C. Streattield, 
to Eleanor, daughter of the late H. Darby, Esq. 

Diev.J—Aged 77, the Rev. W. B. Barber, 
Rector of Timsbury—At Tiverton, the lady of B. 
Wiliams, Esq.—At Clifton, Harriette, youngest 
daughter of C. Rankin, Esq. H. 1 E.—At Bath, 


the relict of the late D. Ackland, Esq. of Boul- 
ston. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr.J. Bowen, of Bilston, has taken 
from his garden 152 potatoes, the produce 
of one root ; the largest weighed upwards 
of 2 Ibs. and the weight of the whole wus 
38 Ibs. 

Birtus.}—The lady of C. G. Okeover, Esq. 


of a-on—The lady oi R, Badnall, jun. Esq. of 
Athenhurst Hall, of a son. 


Drep.]—At Henley, the lady of the Rev. W, 
Newlind—At Wolverhampton, Anne, lady of J. 
Olorenshaw, Esq. 


SURREY. 

Nov. 7, the Earl of Liverpool, High 
Steward of Kingston-upon-Thames, ac- 
companied by the Bailifts, Recorder, and 
the whole body corporate, went in grand 
procession to the scite of the New Bridge 
to be erected at that place ; after deposit- 
ing a crystal vase hermetically sealed, 
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containing all the various coins of the 
realm, and the names of the members of 
the corporation, the Chairman of the 
Commissioners, C. N. Pallmer, Esq. pre- 
sented the High Steward with a trowel, 
richly embossed, and highly ornamented, 


. with which his Lordship went through 


the form of spreading the mortar, &c. 
and the stone was gradually lowered iuto 
its bed, amidst the cheers of the spccta- 
tors and salvoes of artillery; the band of 
the Hussar Regiment, quartered in the 
neighbourhood, playing the national an- 
them during this interesting process. 
Amongst the company present were his 


‘Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 


and family, her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Augusta, Lady Mary Taylor, Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald and family, Mrs. Pall- 
mer, and all the families of distinction in 
the neighbourhoo!. It is remarkable 
that the old bridge of this town, which is 
of equal date with that of London, 
should have the first stone of its intended 
successor laid in the same year, thus 
keeping pace in age as well as renovation 
with its sister structure. 


MAtrtEp.J—At Merton, T. R. Boys, Esq, to 
Sarah Jane, relict of J. W. Lewis, Esq. of Ber- 
muda—Mr. T. Keen, of Croydon, to Harriett, 
youngest daughter of W. Toulmiu, Esq.—At 
Lambeth, R. Goldstone, Esq. of Bath, to Caro- 
line, youngest daughter of J. tiurgon, Esq. of 
Clapham Road—Mr. T. 8S. Cabell, to Anna, 
daughter of 'T. G. Lloyd, Esq. of Clapham—At 
Croydon, J. L. Blackmore, Esq. to Amelia, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Hitchins, Esq. 
of Ganton Hall—M. Stent, Esq. jun. to Mary 
Aun, only daughter of M. Newman, Esq.—R., J. 
Lane, Esq. to Sophia, fifth daughter of C. 
Hodges, Esq. of Clapham—J. J. Moffatt Bond, 
Esq. of Clapham, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Elinsley, Esq. Chief Justice of 
Lower Canada. 

Diev.j—At Putney, Sarah, relict of P. Caw- 
ston, Esq. aged 66—At Camberwell, aged 43, 
Catherine Mary, wife of H. Monro, Esq.—At 
Streatham, aged 34, the Rey. D. Jones, M.A. 


SUSSEX. 


A new groyne is now being constructed 
on the beach in front of the Chain Pier 
Esplanade.—Tbe property at Brighton 
has been lately estimated at a vestry 
meeting at 5,000,0001, —A public meeting 
for the establishment of a Mechanics’ 
Institution at Lewes, was held on the 2d 
Nov. in that town. 


MaArrikp.}—Captain J. W. Roberts, R.N. to 


Frances, daughter of A. J. Sargent, Esq. of Lay- 
ington. 


Diev.J—Marv Ann, eldest daughter of W. J. 
Campion, Esq. of Dunny—At Chichester, S rab, 
wife of C. W. Dilke, Esq.—At Worthing, Chris- 
tiana Willes, second daughter of Lieut. R. T. 
Hiodges, R.N. 


SUFFOLK. 

Nov. 7th, a committee of magistrates 
met at Stowmarket, to take into consi- 
deration the measure of erecting a Lunatic 
Asylum for the county.—On the 9th the 
Fourteenth Auniversary of the Suffolk 


Auxiliary Bible Society was held at Ips- 
wich, T. Clarkson, Esq. presiding. 
Maraiep. }—At Thurston, G, Gataker, Esq. of 
Mildenhall, to Elizabeth, third daughter of ‘T. 
Wilkinson, Esq. of Nether Hall—R. Elwes, Esq. 
of Whisse Parsonage, to Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Elton, Esq. of Stapleton Hall, Glouces- 
ter—At Woodbridge, J. Barthrop, Esq. of Holles- 
ley, to Mary Eliza, only daughter of J. 8S. Baldry, 
Exq.—At Bury, H, E. Hercy, Esq. to Maria 


Elizabeth, daughter of the late E. Pugh, Esq. of 
Hengrave. 


Dixp }—At Bury, aged 92, Mrs. Eliza Braham 
—At Ipswich, William, son of the late C, T. 
Sharpe, Esq. of Melton, aged 27—At Hadleigh, 
R. Sheldrake, Esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The congregation of Cirist Church 
Birmingham, have presented an elegant 
and cosily piece of plate to the Rev. Dr. 
Spry, their late minister. 


Birtus.}—The lady of F. B. Hackett, Esq. of 
Moor Hall, of a son. 


Mararkp.}—Sir F. Sbuckburgh, Bart. of 
Shuckburgh Park, to Miss Denys, only daughter 
of the late P. Denys, Esq. and Lady Charlotte 
Denys, and niece to the Karl of Pow fret. 

Died. }—Susannah Devereux Eborall, of Ather- 
stone—Bliza Ellis, aged 25, wife of the Rev. J. 
Fisher, of Seckington—At Coventry, W. Bryan, 
Esq. solicitor. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Brat.J—The lady of J. Williams, Esq, of 
Crouch Bank, of twin daughters, 

Marritep.]—The Rey. Sir R, Le Fleming, 
Bart. M.A. Rector of Grasmere and Bowness, to 
Sarah, daughter of W. B. Bradshaw, Esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A specimen of the Yucca Gloriosa 
plant is now in full bloom in a garden 
near Worcester; it has about 700 blos- 
soms.— Nov. 5th a pear was gathered at 
Worcester, of the Uvesdale St. German 
kind, weighing 23 ounces, and measuring 
13 by 15 inches. 

Bintus.]—At Eversham, Mrs. Parker, of three 
bovs, two of whom are living. 

Diep.J|—At Worcester, Mrs. Crane, wife of B. 
Craue, tsq.—At Worcester, a ed 80, R. Gem, 
Esq.—Aged 73, at Ticknele, Frances, relict of 
the very Rev. A. Onslow, D.D, Dean pf Wor- 
cester. 

YORKSHIRE. 

An inhabitant of Leeds has invented a 
Stage Coach Safety Prop, calculated to 
prevent the occurreuce of accidents by 
the overturning of coaches. It is con- 
structed on a self-acting principle, but 
can be made to uct at the pleasure of the 
guard or coachman. It meets every con- 
tingency, is of a moderate weight, and 
of comparatively trivial expense.—Nov, 
4,a public dinuer was given at Sheffield 
to Montgomery, the poet, upon his retire- 
ment from the editorship of the © Iris ;” 
Viscount Milton in the Chair. 


Birntus, }—The lady of C. Grimston, Esq. of a 
daughter—At Scruton, the lady of Colonel Coore, 
of a daughter—The lady of R. Machell, Esq. of 
a son—The lady of ‘T. Faidele, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

Diep.]—In London, Walter Fawkes, Esq. of 
Farniey Hall—Near Whitby, aged 67, Wm. Rey- 
nolds, Ksq.—Aged 77, H. Vanburgh, Esq, of Har- 
lingtun Hall. 
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SCOTLAND. 

A new light-house has been erected at 
the Rhins Poiut of the Island of Islay, 
Argyll, which was lighted on the 15th of 
November.— -During a receat search 
made among some ancient papers in He- 
riot's Hospital, there was discovered a 
challenge to mortal combat, addressed by 
the famous Rob Roy to the Duke of Mou- 
trose—-After various unsuccessful at- 
temps to raise the Comet, the operation 
has been at length partially performed, 
Ov Sunday the 13th of November she 
was moved nearer the shore 15 feet; on 
the 15th, 18 feet; on the 16th, 50 feet; 
and on the 17th 60 feet ; making in all 
143 feet. In the place where she sunk the 
water wae 17 fathoms; her depth is now 
13 tathoms. 

Bintus.j—At Chester Hall, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Kinnear, of a dauglhter—At Glasgow, the lady 
of Capt. W. A. Riach, of a son. 

Magarep.}—At Minto, Roxburgshire, J. B. 
Boileau, jun. Esq. to Lady Catherine Elliot, 
daughter of the late, and sister to the present 
Earl of Minto—W. Bruce, Esq. to Agnes, daugh- 
ter of W. G. M‘ Crae, Esq. 

Diep. ]—At Forres, aged 82, Mrs. Jean Grant, 
relict of the late Duncan Grant, Esq. Provost of 
Inverness—At Erskine House, Renfrewshire, the 
Hon. Caroline Henrietta Stuart, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lord Blantyre—At Edinburgh, Emily, wife 
of A. Maclean, Esq. and only daughter of W. 
Johnston, Esq. of Muswell Hill, Middlesex—At 
Fortrose, Ross-shire, Collin Matheson, Esq. 

WALES. 

A District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
been established in the Archdeaconry of 
Carmarthen, under the patronage of the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese.—The Three 
Brothers, of Dungarvon, has been 
wrecked on the Pembrey Sands, and all 
the crew drowned.—A splendid vase, 
weighing 345 ounces, two fect in height, 
and containing 10 quarts, has been pre- 
sented by the clergy and laity of Caer- 
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marthen to Dr. Burgess, their late dio- 
cesan, 

Bintus. }—The lady of J. Gibbon, Esq. M.D. of 
a daughter—The lady of W. Perrot, Esq. of a 
daughter—The lady of Dr. Morris, of a son. 

Marainp.J—W. Pedder, Esq. R.N. to Miss 
Pedder, eldest daughter of J. Pedder, Esy. 
of Crewer—D. D. Price, Esq. to Mary, secoud 
dinghter of the late W. Edwards, Esq. of Hendre 
House, 

Dien. }—At Welch Pool, G. B. Ross, Esq.—At 
Energlyn, aged 75. J. Goodrich, Esqy.—At Dolzal- 
fan, Mrs.W. Price—Anna Maria, relict of the late 
Rev. J. Eyton—The Rev. R. Williams—W. Ed- 
wards, Esq. 

IRELAND. 


Birtus.J—Lady Robert Tottenham, of a 
daughter—At Belfast, the lady of Major Middle- 
ton, of a son, 

Magrigp.]—At Dublin Castle, on the 29th of 
October, first by the Primate of Ireland, and 
afterwards by the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
His Excellency the Marquess Wellesley, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Mrs. Patterson, daugh- 
ter of R. Caton, ksq. of Baltimore. 

Diep.}—At Dublin, aged 79, Elinor, relict of 
the late Dr. O’Brien, and sister to the Venerable 
and Rev. Dr. Ryan, Archdeacon of Lismore—At 
Ratherines, Major J. Allen—At Dublin, G, Jevers, 
Esq. of the Middle Tempie—At Dunolly, Patrick 
M’Dougall, Esq.—At Waterford, aged 85, G. L. 
Fleury, Minister of St. Patrick's, &c.—At Dublin, 
aged, 72, Mrs. P. Canning, mother of the Right 
lion. Lord Garvagh. 


ISLE OF MAN, 


In consequence of the enforcement of 
some legal customs, serious disturbances 
have takea place in this island. Several 
indiviluals, who had resisted the bishop's 
tithe-gatherers, were committed to prison. 
On the 3d of November nearly the whole 
population ef Kirkchrist, Ruthen, Kirk- 
arbury,und Kirkpatrick, amounting toa 
thousand, armed with seythes, &c. at- 
tacked the gaol and liberated the pri- 
soners, after which they set fire to several 
corn-stacks belonging to the Bishop, de- 
stroyed several houses, atid cut off the 
ear of Mr. M‘Croae, the Bishop’s proctor, 
with a scythe. 


BANKRUPTS, 
FROM OCTOBER 22 TO NOVEMBER 23. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Ayvon S. and Elwell, W. Shelf, Yorkshire, iron- 
masters 

Glover, T. Oakeen, J. Lomas, R. Dethick, J. and 
Green, J. Derby, flax-manufacturers 

Jacobs, E. Thames-street, Windsor, jeweller 


BANKRUPTS. 
Alexander, W. Finch-lane, Cornhill, merchant. 


» (Smith and Weir, Cooper’s-hall, Basinglall- 
street 


Ashby, G. S. Lombard-street, engraver. (Cottle, 
Aldermanbury 
Asprey, W. Hanover-square, silversmith. (Daw- 


son and Co, Saville-place 
Baker, F. Hendon, potter. 
street 
Baker, W. S. W. H. Kennington-lane, bhat-ma- 
nufacturer. (Howarth, Warwick street, Gold- 
eu-square 


(Branscomb, Fleet- 


Bannister, J. Worcester, innkeeper. (Williams 
and White, Lincoln’s.inn; Oiaker, Pershore 
Barker, P. Cambridge, grocer. (Tate and John- 
ston, Copthall buildings 

Bartram, T. Warwick, slater. (Patterson, Lea- 
mington Priors ; Platt, New Boswell-court 

Benatter, H. Howford-buildings, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant. (Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin-street 

Binks, G. Balham-hill, dealer. (Taylor, Fen- 
court, Fenchurch-street 

Bland, J. Tysoe-street, Spa-fields, baker. (Bad- 
deley, Leman-street, Goodman's-fields 

Blizard, W. Petersham, butcher.. (Smith and 
Son, Richmond; Hume and Smith, Great 
James-street 

Bolton, E. and Sparrow, W. Margaret-strect, 
upholsterers. (Parker, Dyer’s-bnildings — 

Bousfield, J. Manchester, merchant. (itadford, 
Manchester ; Willis and Co. London 

Browley, M. and Gillings, J. Commercial-road, 
cheesemongers. (Brough, Shoreditch 
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Brown, J. Upper ‘Thornhaugh-street, builder. 
(Stevens and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostie 
Brown, J. and Thompson, J. Fenechurch-street, 
merchants. (Ogle, Clement’s-lane, Lombard. 
street 
Brunton, J. Southwick, Durham. ship-builder. 
(Bell and Brodrick, Bow Chureh-yard 
Burhanon, C. Woolwich, shoemaker. (Score, 
Tokenhouse-yard 
Buraett, W. &. New Londonestreet, merchant. 
(Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basinghal!-street 
Carrington, W. Fore-street, cheesemonger. 
(Pearson, Union-street, Broad-street 
Chambers, A. H. and A. H. South Molton, banke 
ers. (A’Beckett, Golden-square 
Clarke, J. P. Walworth, dealer. (Winter and 
Williams, Bedford-row 
Collicott, R. S. Weston, Somersetshire, clothier. 
(Makinson, Middle Temple ; Hellings Bath 
Conway, J. Upper Stamiord-street, Lambeth, 
“builder. (Colclough, Clifferd’s-inn 
Cowper, G. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Farris, 
Surrey-street, Strand 
Cowper, J. Copthall-street, merchant. (Paterson 
and Peile, Old Broad-street 
Crown, L. Moukwearmouth, Durham, ship-bulld- 
er. (Holme, Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn. 
Damant, W. Sulbury, Suffelk, linen-draper. 
(Jones, S:ze-lane 
Davies, E. Lambeth, engineer. (Meymott, Great 
Surrey-street 
Dawson, E. Knaresborough, butcher. (Ander- 
son, York; Lever, Gray’s-inn-square 
Dibdin, C. Zion-place, Waterloo-road, music- 
seller. (Hailstone, Southampton-buildings 
Dolby, T. Catherine-street, bookseller, (Rich- 
ardson, Cheapside 
Dufton, S. Noble street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man. (Watson and Broughton, Falcon-square 
Dunham, W. Coleinan-street, victualler. (Blach- 
ford, Fenchureh buildings 
Earle, J. Liverpool, corn-dealer. (Morecroft and 
Fowler, Liverpool ; Chester, Staple-inn 
Edwards, J. Thames-bank, iron-founder. (Chu- 
ter, Water-lane, Blackfriars 
Elgar, W. Castle-street, Holborn, coal-merchant. 
(Wood, Richmond-buildings 
Fatly, B. Manor-street, Chelsea, bricklayer. 
(Wrentmore and Gee, Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square 
Fell, H. Grocer’s-hall-court, merchant. (Brough, 
Shor ‘ditch 
Fenn, S. Bell-street, Edgware-road, flour-dealer. 
(Hallett and Henderson, Nortnumberland- 
strect, Mary-le-bone 
Filbey, S. Harlesdon-green, bricklayer. (Robin- 
son, Half Moon-street 
Flint, 1. Burlington Areade, bookseller. (Tottie 
and Co. Poultry 
Fowler, M. Birmingham, grocer. (Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row 
Franklin, R. Wilmot-street, Brunswick-square, 
tailor. (Duncombe, Lyon’s-inn 
Fulljames, 4. V. Judd-street, linen-draper. (Far- 
ris, Surrey-street 
Garbutt, G. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, book- 
seller. (Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn- 
square 
Gilbert, C. S. Devonport, chymist. (Sole, De- 
vonport ; Sole, Gray’s-inn-square 
Giles, W. Heston, dealer. (Reilly, Clement’s-inn 
Godden, W. Portsea, carpenter. (Sutcliffe, New 
Brilge-street, Blackfriars 
Goodyear, T. Aldersgate-street, straw-hat-manu- 
facturer, (Birkett, Cloak-lane 
Green, S. Kingsland, plumber. (Winter and 
Williams, Bedford-row 
Green, T. Ledbury, Herefordshire, eorn-dealer. 
(Phelps, Ledbury; Beverley, Garden-court, 
Temple 
Gregory, J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, rope- 
maker. (Hartley, Bridge-street, Blackfriars 
Harpham, R. J. Nottingham, hosier.. (Rigby, 
Nottingham ; Bicknell, Roberts, and Blewitt, 
New-square, Liucoln’s-inn-fields 


Harding, R. Chapel-street and New-road, So- 
mers Town, timber-merehant. (Freeman and 
Heathcote, Coleman-street 

Harris, G.W. and Evans, C> Southampton and 
Portsea, linen-drapers. (Hartley, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars 

Higgins, P. Notts. baker. (Knowles, New inn 

Honeylourn, J, Portsea, builder. (Naylor, Great 
Newport-street ; Glendining, Portsea 

Humphreys, J. Harlow, builder. (Baddeley, Le- 
man-street 

Jackson, J. Hammersmith, shopkeeper. (Cole- 
man, Tysoe street 

Jennings, J. Liverpool, tallow-chandler. (Mawds- 
ley, Liverpool; Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-tields 

Jupp, E. Camden Town, builder, (Saunders and 
Bailey, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Kirk, E. Manchester, cotton-merchant. (Edge, 
Manchester 

Knowles, J. and Knowles, J. W. Bent Mills, 
York, cotton-spinners. (Hampson, Manches- 
ter; Ellis and Co, Chancery-lane 

Lanceftield, J. Littlhebourne, builder, (Graham 
and Galsworthy, Symond’s-inn 

Langford, T. T. Lamb's Conduit-street, china 
and glassman., (Freame and Best, Fig-tree- 
court, Temple. 

Lawson, T. Manchester, cotton-spinner. (Hal- 
steads and Webster, Manchester; Milne and 
Parry, Temple 

Lee, W. Charing-cross, hosier. (Pearce, St. 
Swithin’s-lane 

Levy, I. Church-street, Minories, silversmith. 
(Isaacs, Bury-street. St. Mary axe 

Lewis, D. Lampeter, Pontstephen, Cardigan, inn- 
keeper. (Williams, Bond-court, Walbrook 

Lewis, J. Longebby, Monmouthshire, dealer. 
(Ciarke, Richards, and Medecalfe, Chancery- 
lane ; Tripp, Monmouth 

Lintott, W. Leadenhall-market, butcher. (Platt, 
Church-passage, Clement’s-lane 

Lund, J. Dutton, Laucashire, factor. (Blakelock 
and Plowman, Serjeant’s-inn ; Dewhurst, Black- 
burn 

M‘Murdie, W. and Pont, W. C. Epping, station- 
ers. (Richardson, Walbrook 

Maltby, T. and Buckland, H. Gutter-lane, lace- 
manufacturers. (Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Masey, P. Bristol, cooper. (Clarke, Richards, 
and Medealt, Chancery-lane ; Smith, Bristol 

Mash, J. Bordesley, glass-cutter. (Page, Bir- 
mingham ; Burfoot, Inver Temple 

Masters, W. Duke-street, Aldgate, woollen-dra 
per. (Watson and Broughton, Falcon-square - 

Miller, W. Lower Thames-etreet, warehouseman 
(Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Milligan, 'T. Hanway-street, baberdasber. (Smith 
and Buekerfield, Red Lion square 

Mizen, J. South Wraxall, Wilts, baker. (King 
and Lukin, Gray’s-iun-square 

Maberley, W. Old Broad-street, merchant. 
(Gregson and Fonnereau, Augel-court, ‘Throg- 
morton-street 

Morris, E. and W. T. Tower-street, wine 
merehants. (Ogle, Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 

street 

Munday, T. Great Marlborough-street, cheese- 
monger. (Bugby, Clerkenwell-close 

Murray, C. Bath, hardwaremar. (Smith, Ward- 
robe-terrace ; Hodgson, Bath. 

Newnham, H. P. 'Tower-hill, flour-dealez. (Smith 
and Weir, Basinghall-street 

Norris, S. Cobham-rew, Cold-bath-fields, com- 
mon-brewer. (Price, St. John’s-square 

Nutting, J. Holborn, umbrella-maker, (Cour- 
teen, Lothbury 

Orme, R. Burton-upon Trent, draper. (Battye, 
Fisher, and Sudlow, Chaneery-lane 

Orton, S. Atherstone, woolstapler. (Smith and 
baxter, Atherstone: Heming and Baxter, 
Gray's-inn-place 

O'Smith, J. High-street, Borough, draper. (Par- 
ton, Bow Chureh-yard / 

Parminter, G. Earl-street, Blackfriars, coal- 
merchant. (Rhodes and Burch, New-inn 
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Parr, J. Nottingham, victualler. (Capes, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s-inn 
Patterson, W. and Elliott, Basinghal]-street, mer- 
chants, (Rushbury, Carthusian-street, Char- 
ter-house-square , 
Peacock, J. Watford, stationer. 
court, Cursitor-street 
Pearman, W. Euston-square, music-seller. (Far- 
ris, Surrey-street, Strand 
(Sleaf, Brent- 


(Bean, Took’s- 


Perkins, R. Egham, carpenter. 
ford, and ‘Temple-lane, London 

Perkins, T. Manchester, cotton-spinner. (Hamp- 
son, Manchester ; Ellis and Co, Chancery-lane 

Piermont, M. Strand, victualler. (Jessopp and 
Jordan, Thavies-inn 

Pitter, J. Cheltenham, grocer. (Pope and Brew- 
er, Blomtield-street, London-wall 

Pollard, J. Penton-row, Walworth, dealer, (Win- 
ter and Williams, Bedford-row 

Pollard, T. Brighton, brewer. (Faithful, Brigh- 
ton; Faithful, Birchin-lane 

Pott, W. Union-street, Southwark, victualler. 
(Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield 

Prideaux, W. John square, and Prideaux, W. 
jun. Kingsbridge, Devon, bankers. (Fox, Aus- 
tin-friars 

Pritchard, J. and Burton, J. Yewsley, brick- 
makers. (Tedbutt, Auatin-friars 

Rawlings, R. Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
jeweller. (Fawcett, Jewin-street 

Reynolds, W. Liverpool, cotton broker. (Hinde, 
Livereool ; Chester, Staple-inn 

Ridley, W. Castle-street, Holborn, carpet-dealer. 
(Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-street 

Rigg, T. B. Chelsea, agent. (Elkins, Broad- 
street, Golden-square 

Roberts, Sir W. Bart. Courtland, Devon, banker. 
(Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-street 

Roby, T. Tamworth, tanner. (Burfoot, King’s 
Bench-walk 

Roebuck, J. Huddersfield, grocer. (Whitehead 
and Robinson, Huddersfield ; Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane 

Rownson, J. Mincing-lane, merchant. (Gregson 
and Fonnereau, Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton- 
street 

Sapio, L. B. Alpha-cottages, Regent’s-park, mu- 
sie-seller, (Thwaites, Vittoria-place, South 
Lambeth 

Seagrove, W. Portsea, draper. (Hartley, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars 

Seward, R. Newnham, Gloucestershire, coal- 
master. (Scott, St. Mildred’s-court 

Shaw, A. Delph, Yorkshire, grocer. (Hurd afd 
Johnson, Temple 

Sheppard, J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. (Hartley, New Bridge-street ; Mil- 
ler, Frome Selwood 

Smith, C. S. Bishopsgate-street, and Camber- 

» well, draper. (Cooke and Wright, Furnival’s- 

* ina 

Smith, J. and J. Cateatou-street, warehousemen. 
(Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook-buildings 

Smyrk, T. and Hope, J. Manchester, calenderers, 
(Nabb, Manchester ; Willett, Essex-street 

Stevens, J. Regent-street, boot-maker. (Phillips, 
Bedford-street 

Stewart, E. S, Preston-upon-Wye, miller. (Park- 
en, New Boswell-court 

Stockley, R. and Nicholas, J. Upper Thames- 
street, coal-merchants. (Harticy, New Bridge- 
street 

Stratton, H. Chapel-place, Stratford, Essex, 
wine-merchant, (Kearsey and Spurr, both- 


bu 

Remeicde. W. Stowmarket, miller. (Ransom, 
Stowmarket ; Dixon and Sons, New Boswell- 
court 

Tatton, T. Gerrard-street, grocer. (Drake, Old 
Fish.street 

Thompson, L. Birmingham, bookseller. (Norton 
and Chaplin, Gray's-inn-square; Hawkins, 
Birmingham 

Thompson, S. Carlisle, miliiner. (Hodgson and 
Hanson, Carlisle; Young, Charlotte-row, 

_ Mansion-houge 


BAN KRUPTS, 


Tinsley, W. Arnold, Notts, blacksmith. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple 

Trott, T. Hoxton, builder. (Pope and Brewer, 
Bloomtield-street, London-wall 

Walsh, T. Preston, grocer. (Woodburn, Pres- 
ton; Norris, John street, Bedford-row 

Watt, G. T. Old-street, linen-draper. 
Walbrook 

Wehnett, H. Leicester-square, tailor. (Richard- 
sen and Pike, Golden-square 

Wells, J. and Onyon, W. Bishopsgate-street, 
eee (Clarke, Bishopsgate Church- 
ar 

West, W. and Doren, R. Golden-square, tailors. 
(Robinson and Hine, Charter -house-square 

Weston, W. Clarendon-street, Somer's Town, 
builder. (Watson and Son, Bouverie-street 

Williams, S. Finsbury-square, merchant. (Bar- 
row and Vincent, Basinghall-lane ; 

Williams, W. and Scott, W. Broad-court, wine- 
merchants. (Jay and Byles, Gray’s-inn-place 

Willmott, R. S. Paddington-street, builder. 
(Hallett and Henderson, Northumberland- 
street, Mary-le-bone 

Wilkie, A. Duke-street,” Portland-place, upol- 
sterer. (Ward, Charles-street, Covent-garden 

Wilson, G. Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road, 
corn-chandler. (Carpenter, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row 

Wilson, J. Leeds, dealer. (Granger, Leeds ; 
King, Hatton-garden 

Wilson, J, King-street, merchant. (Gates, Cat- 
eaton-street p 

Winter, G. Bucklersbury, merchant. (Monims 
and Bockett, Essex-court, ‘Temple 

Wise, W. Piccadilly, picture-dealer. (Rogers 
and Son, Manchester-buildings ; Bell and Bro- 
drick, Bow Churh-yard 

Woods, J. and Williams. H. Hastings, grocers. 
(Spence and Desborough, Size-lane 

Worley, J.  Fish-street-hill, wine-merchant 
(Holt, Threadneedle-street 

Wright, G. Birmingham, merchant. (Lee and 
Co. Birmingham; Alexander and Son, Carey- 
street 

Wright, H. Eccleston-street, Pimlico, merchant. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand 

Young, B. Camberwell, New-road, carpenter. 
(Hadwen, Pancras-lane, Queen-street 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY . 


Blizard, W. Petersham, butcher . 

Carter, W. Brighton, corn-dealer 

Davies, H. and R. Hampton Bishop, corn-dealers 

Eatly, B. Chelsea, bricklayer 

Elvey, T. and J. Castle-street, printers 

Flint, T. Buntington Arcade, bookseller _ 

Gréen, 8. Kingsland, plumber 

Hansell, J. Clare-street, linen-draper , 

Hughan, R. Ipswich, tea-dealer 

Lintott, W. Leadenhall-market, butcher 

Marten, T. Upper Thames-street, corn-dealer 

Miller, W. Lower Thames-street, wareliouseman 

Milligan, 'T. Hanway-street, haberdaslier 

Parminter, G. Earl-street, Blackfriars, coal- 
merchant i 

Pearce, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
houseman ; 

Perkins, R. Egham, carpenter and builder 

Phillips, T. and J. Fenehurchi-street boot-makers 

Pollard, J. Penton-row, Walworth, umbrella- 
maker 

Pollard, T. Brighton, brewer 

Pritchard, J. and Burton, J. Yewsley, Middle- 
sex, brick-makers 

Richards, G. St. Martin’s-lane, watch-dealer_ 

Rigg, T. B. Caroline-place, Chelsea, commission- 
agent ; 

Sapio, L. B. Alpha Cottages, Regent’s-park, 
music-seller 

Smith, W. and Richards, T. Manchester, drapers 

Stratton, H. West Ham, wine-merchant 

Tordoff, J. York, plumber 

Tournier, J. N. Haymarket, restaurateur | 

Wilson, P. and Ankers, R. Liverpool, curriers . 


(James, 


Ablett, J. Bucklersbury, Nov. 26 

Ackland, T. Greenwich, Nov. 26 

Arnold, W. J. Idol-lane, Tower- 
street, Nov. 8 

Backhouse, H. Leeds, Dec. 10 

Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond- 
street, Nov. 15 

Batters, J. Southampton, Nov. 
22 

Bell, H. Bowen, Lincolnshire, 
Nov. 26 

Bennett, G. Seymour-place, 
Mary-le-bone, Nov, 22 

Bentley, J. and Beck, J. Corn- 
hill, Dec. 6 

Biden, J. Cheapside, Nov. 19 

Bothsa, N. C. Bryanstone- 
street, Dec. 6 

Boddington, T. and Oland, J. 
Gioucestershire, Noy. 23 

Boultbee, E. Liverpool, Dec. 7 

Branswell, G. Stockport, Dee. 
10 

Bray, J. London-wall, Nov. 19 

Bromley, J. Circus-street, Mary- 
le-bone, Nov. 22 

Broomhead, J. Sheffield, Dec. 16 

Browning, J. and R. A. Belvi- 
dere-wharf, Dec. 6 

Brownless, G. Leeds, Nov. 26 

Bruggenkale, G. A. T. and 
Payne, T. H. Fenehurch- 
buildings, Dec. 3 

Bryan, W. White Lion-court, 
Nov. 26 

Byrne, J. Liverpool, Dec. 6 

Byrne, T. King-street, Bryan- 
stone-square, Nov. 19 

Campbell, J. Cornhill, Dec. 6 

Carter, J. Downing-street, Nov. 
19 

Clark, J. Montreal, Nov. 29 

Clarke, G. B. New Shoreham, 
Nov. 19 

Collens, J. and F. Nicholas- 
lane, Nov. 5 

Collier, W. Wellington, Dec. 16 

Compton, W. Birmingham, Nov. 
30 

Crawford, W. jun. Cheapside, 
Nov. 19 

Creak, T. K. Cor-bie, J. and J. 
Rotherhithe, Nov. 29 

Crossley, J. Holborn-bridge, 
Dec. 3 

Dampier, E. Primrose-street, 
Dec. 10 

Darby, D. Halesowen, Nov. 23 

Day, J. Fenchurch-buildings, 
Nov. 26, 

Dixon,” J. Little Eastcheap, 
Dec. 10 

Dixon, J. and E. Liverpool, 
Nov. 30 

Douglas. J. Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, Nov. 23 

Dunn, T. Durham, Dec. 17 

Durtnall, W. Dover, Nov. 21 

Ebbs, J. E. Minories, Nov. 26 

Edwards, J. Bond-street, Dec. 3 

Elen, P. Woburn, Beds. Nov. 29 

Fairclough, ‘T. Liverpool, Nov. 
29 


Fenton, J. Strand, Dec. 6 

Foulerton, J. Upper Bedford- 
place, Nov. 22 

Foulkes, J. Cheltenham, Dec, 3 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Frearson, M. and Gordon, J. 
Holborn, Nov. 26 

Gardiner, G, St. John-street, 
Nov. 19 

Gatenby, A. Manchester, Nov. 
30 


Gibbons, G. H. 
Dec. 3 

Goldney, T. Chippenham, Dec. 7 

Goldscheiner, J. London-wall, 
Nov. 29 

Gompertz, A. Great Winches- 
ter-street, Nov. 15 

Gordon, J. Liverpool, Nov. 17 

Grant, G. Oxford, bookseller, 
Dec, 10 

Gregg, T. R. and Phene, W. 
jun. Watling-street, Dec. 10 

Griffiths, J. Liverpool, Nov. 25 

Grimble, J. Norwich, Dec. 6 

Haigh, B. and Whiteley, E. 
Leeds, Dees 15 

Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, 
Vauxhall, Nov. 15 

Hammond, ‘I’. Manchester, 
Dec. 6 

Harding, R. Bristol, Dec. 15 

Hatton R. and Jackson, J. sen. 
Poulton, Nov. 28 


Finch-lane, 


Haylett. W. Hammersmith, 
Dee. 3 
Henly, J. Hampstead-road, 
Nov. 26 


Hili, ‘T. Thornbury, Glouces- 
tershire, Dec. 8 
Hodgson, G. Liverpool, Dec. 1 
Hole, W. M. Devonshire, Novy. 
17 
Holland, H. L. Coventry, Dec. 
9 


12 

Honeysett, W. Dalston, Dec. 10 

Houghton, P. and S. P. Snow- 
hill, Nov. 10 and Dee. 10 

Houghton, W. L. Kingston-up- 
on-Hull, Dee. 7 

Howard, E. and Gibbs, J. Cork- 
street, Dec. 10 

Jay, H. Kilburn, Nov. 19 

Ketland, T. and Adams, J. Bir- 
mingham, Nov. 29 

Kingham, J. Croydon, Nov, 29 

Lambert, H. Barnoldswick, 
Dec. 6 

Leeming, R. Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-street, Nov, 25 

Little, A. Bradford, Dec. 5 

Lovell, T. Olney, Dec. 7 

M‘George, W. Lambeth, Nov. 
19 

Mackean, A. Winchester-street, 
Dec. 10 

M‘Kinzie, J. Manchester, Dec. 
14 


Manifold, J. Kendal, Nov. 21 
Marshall, J. Black Horse-yard, 
Gray’s-inn-lane, Nov. 19 
Medd, T. Staple-inn-buildings, 
Nov. 19 
Miilward, J. Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire, Nov. 29 
Norton, J. Brompton, Dec. 10 
Oldacres, W. Lea Grange, Lei- 
cestershire, Dec. 2 
Park, J. Tower-royal, Nov. 26 
Perry, J. Gravesend, Nov. 25 
Pine, T. and Davis, E. Maid- 
g& stone, Nov. 19 


Pieres, D. B. Tottenham-court- 
road, Dec. 10 

Plaw, H. R. Riches-court, 
Lime-street, Nov. 10 

Powell, F. Earle-street, Black- 

’ friars, Nov. 19 

Prothero, J. Bedwellty, Mon- 
mouth, Dec. 7 

Rackham, J. Strand, Nov, 22 

Richardson, J. Manchester, 
Dec. 17 

Roberts, P. P. H. High Hol- 
born, Nov. 15 

Robson, J. H. Sunderland, Noy. 
93 


Rothwell, P. Runcorn, Nov. 30 
Ruspini, J. B. Pall-mall, Nov. 
weer and T. Upper Berke- 
ey-street, Nov, 1 
Savage, W. Fetter-lane, Nov, 22 
Searle, H, Strand, Nov, 12 
Shepherd, W. Sloane-terrace, 
Nov. 19 
Sherwin, J. and Drane, J. 
Gould-square, Nov. 19 
Shelton, B. Greenwich, Dec. 3 
Slater, A. Cuddington, Nov. 22 
Smith, R. Northampten, Noy. 


26 

Smith, T. G. Sun-street, Nov. 
26 

Sowdon, R. Canterbury, Nov.26 

Sparkes, J. and Coles, R, St. 
Mary-le-bone, Dec. 3 

Spitta, C. L. Molling, F. and G. 
and Spitta, H. A. Lawrence 
Pountney-lane, Nov. 22 

Spofforth, R. jun. Howden, 
Yorkshire, Dec. 1 

Stabb, T. Preston, J. and 
Sparke, J. S. Botolph-lane, 
Nov. 29 

Stevens, W. H. Hedge-row, Is- 
lington, Nov. 12 

Stott, S. and J. Spotland, Lans 
cashire, Nov. 18 

Strombom, J. Austin-friars, 
Dec. 10 

Sutcliffe, B. Cheapside, Dee. 6 

Taylor, J. W. Woolwich, Nov. 


29 

Tomlinson, J. Bedfordbury, 
Dec. 8 

Troward, J. Cuper's-bridge, 
Surrey, Nov. 26 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street, 
Nov. 22 

Turton, W. and Penn, T. West- 
bromwich, Staffordshire, Dec. 
20 


Waistell, M. Conduit-street, 
Dec. 3 

Walsh, J. Norwich, Dec. 20 

Warden, J. New Sarum, Nov. 
29 


Welsh, J. Lambeth, Nov. 19 

Wetton, J. James, W. and 
Payne, T. jun, Wood-street, 
Nov. 16 

Wheeler, H. Blandford, Dorset- 
shire, Nov. 17 

Whinfield, J. and Thompson, T, 
Durham, Nov. 19 

Winch, B. sen. Hawkhurst, 
Kent, Nov. 4 

Wreaks, J. Sheffield, Dec. 2 

Wright, G, T, Piccadilly, Dec, 3 


ee aio 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 28, 1825. 


Cotton Woo..—The week before 
last there was a good demand for Cot- 
ton; the quantity sold amounted to 
3570 bags, as follows:—800 Surats ordi- 
nary to fine, 53d. to 7d. per Ib. in bond ; 
650 Bengals, ordinary to good, 53d. to 
6jd.; 420 Madras, 6}d. to 7d.; 30 Bow- 
ens, fair, 8jd.; 1200 Pernams, fair to 
fine, 12)d.to 13d.; 300 Bahia, fine, 12d.; 
40 Para, middling, L0id.; 130 Carriacou, 
104d. to 11d. duty free.—Siuce the above 
the market has been quiet. 

SuGar.— There was a pretty good de- 
mand for Raw Sugars last week, and the 
sales were estimated to exceed 1000 
casks ; the prices have however declined 
Is. per cwt., and brown Jamaicas, such 
as would have brought 70s. are offering 
at 65s. to 66s. percwt. ‘The prices are 
now 103. per cwt. higher, whilst the 
stock is only about 6400 casks less than 
at the corresponding time last year; the 
grocers therefore anticipate a further re- 
duction, especially as the Refined mar- 
ket is ina very depressed state. Some 
of the importers have withdrawn their 
Sugar from the market, expecting an ad- 
vance.— Large lumps for crushing have 
been sold at S0s. per cwt. The prices of 
refined sugars have declined 8s. per cwt. 
within a month, so that the proportion 
between the price of Raw and Refined 
Sugars is not sufficient to pay the Re- 
finer ; hence several houses hive slack- 
ened their work, which may tempt the 
buyers to come into the market. 

Mo.assés 33s. 6d. per cwt. 

Corree.—About 400 casks of Planta- 
tion, and about 1000 bags of Foreign 
were brought to auction last week. Ja- 
maica Coffees, suitable for home trade, 
continue to go off at full former prices ; 
but Dutch Coffee rather lower. The 
sales on the 25th of Jamaica Coffee con- 
sisted mostly of low descriptions; a 
small parcel of Brazil, damaged, 50s. to 
53s,, a lot or two of sound, 54s. per ewt, 
Buyers of St. Domingo at 56s. per cwt. 

Tea.—No material alteration except- 
ing in Twankays, which are Id. per lb. 
lower. 

Fauit.—The public sale of Currants 
the week before last was principally 
tuken in; the best of which have since 
been sold under the bought in price. 
Quotations: Currants, 94s, to 104s.; 
Ditto Lipari, 90s. There was also a sale 
on the 22d, consisting of Lipari Currants 
and other articles ; but the greater part 
was likewise bought in.—There have 


been extensive private sales at quoted 
prices. Several parcels of Denias and 
Valencias have arrived ; prices therefore 
expected lower.—Smyrna Raisins, old 
red, 451. to 48l.; new, 5ll. to 541., block 
ditto, 401. 

Spices.—The market continues heavy. 

O1L.— The buyers considering prices 
much too high, merely purchase for their 
immediate wauts. Olive Oil rather 
lower. 

InisH Provisions.—Bacon and Butter 
have declined 2s, per cwt. in conse- 
quence of large supplies from Ireland, 
and the quantity of Dutch Butter on the 
quay is extensive. Dutch of fine quality 
sells readily at from 112s. to 116s. 

Drouesand DrysaLrrigs.—The Indigo 
market continues dull and few sales 
making. Opium has been sold at 16s, 6d. 
per lb. Ipecacuanha is in demand for 
exportation, and prices higher. 

Hors.—Prices have declined II. to 21. 
per cwt. East Kent Pockets are now 
stated at only 221. per cwt. 

Hemp, Tattow, and AsHes.—Hemp 
dull of sale, but prices without altera- 
tion: 38s, 3d. is about the price for Pe- 
tersburgh Yellow Candle on the spot, 
and 39s. per cwt. to arrive. Ashes, 
though lower, are higher here than at 
Liverpool; it is expected that they will 
shortly improve. Flax without alteration. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN.* 


s. d. s, d. 
Wheat - 65 2 | Peas - 4 4 
Rye - 42 4 | Beans - 46 2 
Barley - 41 3 | Oats - 2610 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Amsterdam 12 4) Gibraltar 31°40 
Rotterdam 12 5|Leghorn - 493 0 
Antwerp 12 5| Genoa - 4420 
Hamburg 37 «601 Naples - 403 0 
Paris - 25 20} Lisbon - SNO 
Bourdeaux 25 45 Oporto - 5120 
Vienna - 9 58] Rio Janeiro 40 
Madrid - 363 0} Dublin - 93 0 
Cadiz 363 0 | Cork - 93 0 





* By the quarterly averages published on the 
19th inst., all Foreign Grain for home consump- 
tion is excluded, except Barley and Peas, which 
are admitied—the former at a duty of 5s. and the 
latter at 7s. per quarter until the 15th of Kebru- 
ary, 1826, unless the aggregate average prices of 
the next six weeks should fall below the import 
rates. Wheat from the British Colonies in North 
America may be entered for home use. at a duty 
of 5s. per quarter until 22d June, 1826, and the 
following articles until the 15th of Feb. next :— 
Barley, Peas, and Beans at a duty of 8d., Oats, 
4d. per quarter, and Oatmeal 6d. per boll. 

















Canals, 
Atlantic and Pacific Mining 
Oe TRAGIOE ci cisetecess 
Ashton and Oldham 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.).... 
Bristol Ship. 
Chesteitield 
Coventry 
Edinburgh and Glas, zOWw 
Forth and Clyde ......06.. 
Glamorganshire cecccceess 
Grand Junction .e.cccecees 
Grand Western....scccsess 
Grand Surrey ....eeeeeees 
” Grand Untoticcecsccccccece 
Hereford and Gloucester .. 
Huddersfield .....-.. 
Kennet and Avon. 
Kensington ..... 
LAROAO? ciccicevecesecee 
Leicester and Northampton 
Monmouthshire . 
Oulord ciscccsseevs 
Regent's. ce. .cessecvecees 
Thames and Medway...... 
Ditto lst Loan 
Ditto 2nd Loan. ..ccccccccs 
Ditto 3rd Loan...c.en- coun 
Ditto 4th Loan...... 


Warwick and Birmingham | 300 
Docks. 

LOndOn cccecccccccoccecce!. 92 
West India ..cccccccccccce| 210 
East India .ccccoccccccccce| 112 

72 
Hammersmith ....ceseeees| 35 
Southwark cecccecccccce. 10 


Vauxhall 
Railways. 

London and Northern. . 
London and Bristol........ 
Birmingham and Liverpool.| 

Bath and Bristol 
CHEMUNG 06 cdcccccvices 

Water-works., 
Bast London.cccccccccccce 
Grand Junction 
West Middlesex 
York Buildings .....cesee 
Insurances. 

Alliance British and Foreign) 
Ditto Marine. ..cccccovcece 
Paladiash siesddsskss cases 
BIMONc 6.066 6hsV is se nvecscn 
Atlas cccncecces 
Bath wcccccccsccocccccece 
BeaGOn osiiescovcccteccce 
Birmingham Fire ....++-. 
British w.cccecececccceces 
Do, Commercial Life...... 
County .o..cecccccecccess 
Ditto Annuity ...ccesccess 
Eagle ...-.cecsescrceccees 
EUTOpCan cesececereeeners 
Ditto New 
GIGS cccecedé sess cet Sabe 
Guardian 
Hope .cccccsecess 
Imperial Fire .. 
Ditto Life ecoeersceces 
Kent Fire oteccecccccs 
Ditto LEE - secsecciecstecs 
Law Life «. e. 
London Fir@..cccccccccccs 
London Ship ...ccceeeess 
Norwich Union .....eses- 
Provident cccccccccccseece 


Commercial so vcs cccecdccoce 
Bridges, 


een eenee 


eee ee eereeee eee 







PRICES 


e of Epmonps and Wotre, No. 9 


Per 


55 


550 
300 
304 


14 
50 
30 


274 


Share. 


&. 


1200 


225 


pr 





447 


Div. per 


OF SHARES 
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Per 
Ann. Share, 
£. 8 @. £ 38. 
ROK cocccccccccccccqeces 3 Oi 
Royal Exchange........+. 275 
6 Sun Five.... .- eenseueeees 220 
12 10 Ban Life. ccccccccce jease 27 
_ RIOD ccccccecceccesiccces 44 
6 16 United Emp. ‘and Cont. Life] — 
#4 and bs. Literary Institutions 
910 3 [Jeendon cccccccccccccecess] BE 
—_ Rustel ....cccoccscccces 9 
20 Metropolitan...cse.seeeess| par 
13.12 8 Mines. 
10 & 30s b.|\Tlalpuxahua, or Green and 
— Nicci cccctscbs 49 pr 
2 Arigna Iron & Coal Compy.| 4 dis 


10 


3 10 
































Welsh 









Medeee wie drne titi tad 8 dis 
Sac sacchewanas 4 dis 
|Anglo Mexican... ...+.... 27$r 
iUn ted Mexican New...... 13 pr 
Real Del Monte Mines, Mex.| 95 pm 
ete ce pene wea 2 pr 
\Hritish United............. _ 

General South American . 1 pr 


Peruvian 


bcdhebheecesbaepne 2 pr 
COMMIERD 2. ccccccceccsces 13 pr 
ee ee 4 pr 
Chilian Anglo........cee.. 14 dis 
iRio de la Plata.....ccccece i pr 
iPeruvian and Chilian...... 2 dis 


er eae 2 
| Potosi La Paz & Peruy. Ass.| 1g dis 
SOD 606 6bbse cccccececs i 
ONIN. ctccce mares 
iScoteh Mine Stock 
\RRoval frish 
EE SNE) cncceoesannes 
Cornwall and Devonshire .. 
| Gas Lights. 
Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp. 
City Gas Light Company... 
SEO ION ccdeccockcoouces 
BOPQGIOTE ccce 0 cbeccenss 
OTEONG ekesttncdsskueee 
Sh GOS cocccecdecnccces 
IP UEINUD go ccecdssbaese 


eereeeee 








Brighton Gas ..... sieeaoee 
DUO cebacescscctaseal OF 
DEE ncanecssscbasomnnas & 
Ditto (from Oil) ...eseee0e) 7 
Canterbury ..... aahann eso & 


Chelte: ham ..... 


Pree 75 
TS senkasevactsncctes 75 
ER Se eee} 35 
Edinburgh Oil ..... . coocel = 
DE ceeds, cankunmnnins a 
Sy eee ee 60 
GROUIEN. cocgcacopesccccess 12 
DE Dakaiccetawiusentan 240 
Leeds (from Oil) ........ ool = 
WCET ETE COe . | 318 
DENG cc cu cnchensabes 63 
Norwich (from Qil)........ 25 
ENT ckckcvacievieded 55 
| ee eee 36 
WVOMUNOEE SvaceesebSvenaas 42 
OEM phecdtigceecsecccccas 16 pr 
Miscellaneous. 
frish Provincial Bank...... 2 dis 


Hibernian Bank .......... par 


Australian (Agriculture)..| 12 pr 
ColombianPearlFisheryAss.| 3 dis 
General Steam Navigation.| 4 dis 
WetropolitanLoan Company| 40 

WONG CORN cede ctibszensi- 1% dis 
British Roek& Patent Salt] 4 pr 
Patent Brick ............6.. 1 Vis 
imperial Plate Glass ...... par 


Medway Lime and Coal,. 
Rio de la Plata Agricultural 





ac hange Alley, Cornhill. 
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Bank (|3 Pr. C. 
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z5|226 5 87 4 
> |295 Fe 63 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 


From the 25th of October, to the 25th of November, 1825, 









nnuities, | Stock. | Bds, Bills. 








20 15-16 212664 3 | 10 p)par 4 
21 20 15- 16| |par 4p 
20 15-16 2) 2663 266) 10 12 p\par 4; 


87% 
7 
“ 
21 20 15-16)266 14 13 p| 1 6) {87 
{20 15-16 21/265 13 12 p) 1 5 pi 














(20 15-16 21 ll 573 
(20 15-16 21/266 265} 11 pj 1 5 y IS7R 
20 15-16 | 13 p| 1 6 pls74 
20 15-16 21,265 #% 1 6 pjs74# 
21 20 15-16 12 13 p| 1 6 pjs7# 
21 —" a Ot eer 
4|20 265 1 6 {87 
| 20 i. 16 par 6p|86 
| 20: 10 11 p| 1 6 pis6 
(20 2633 24] 10 8 pipar 6p)56 
}2u 9 7 pipar 4pis6 
120 9 7 pipar 4p}s5 
» 260 7 pipar 4pis5i 
1-16 {261 7 4 pilds 3; [86 

11-16 6 4 plpar 3p/ss 

260 6 1 pilds 2p/85 

» 2 ds pilp 3dsjs5 
256} 2 ds p| 4 Ids|84} 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1824, have been advertised to be paid off. 
James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of October to the 19th of November, 1825, 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 




































































































































Winds. Atmo. Variations. 
ciSuea.. 4 
: fe a 
sigde1.* ie 

N NW jFine |Fine |Fine 

NNWINW 

q N oe 

WSW Iw Foggy|——— 

Ww N Rain 

WNW IwWNWiFine Fine 

NW |w Clou. 

NNE |w —_ | |Fine 
WNW|Foggy|——_ 

WSW IWNW'IFine Clou 

WSW IWNW Rain 

Ww WNW errees 

Ww Ww Rain 

WNWISW [Fine Sleet 

WSW IWNW Rain 

WNWIN 

WNWISW Rain |Sleet 

Ww Ww Fine |Fine 

WNWIW —— Rain 

WSwW iSW _ 

WSwW iwSw Fogay 

E var.|.NNE [Rain |Rain {Rain 
N Clou. |Fine (Fine 

NNW INNE [Fine |-——— 

NNW |INW — 

WNWIN Foggy|—— |Fine 

N WNW Fine’ _—— 

NW |WNW\|Poggy Clou. 

W WNWiFine 

WSW iWSW Rain |Sleet 

WNW ' WNW Fine iFine 


The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of Oct., was 2 inches and 70-100ths. 


Shackell, Arrowsmith, and Hodges, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-treet. 
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